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PREFACE TO THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
EDITION 


S INCE The Garden of Allah was published, some ten 
years ago, I have received several hundreds of letters 
about the book from strangers in many parts of the world. 
Some of these letters have been complimentary, some 
' critical, a few abusive. 

The abusive scribes are very angry with Domini for 
" taking back" Iloris to the monastery. They declare 
that a woman who really loved a man would never volun¬ 
tarily part from him, and that Domini had no right to 
conceal from Boris the fact that she was going to have a 
child. 

These people seem to me to have a very selfish con¬ 
ception of love, and to have no conception of the nobility 
of self-sacrifice. Tlieir view evidently is that the love 
which can find the strength to make a great sacrifice is 
not love at all, but a form of indifference. My view is 
that such a feeling manifested in such air action is the 
highest tjrpe of love To a woman sucli as Domini a 
man's soul means more than his body. To my critics a 
man’s soul is evidently of no account; its condition does 
not matter. 

One woman wrote to me: “Why worry about your 
soul when you are having a good time in the desert?” 
Another wrote: "The truth is, Domini got sick of Boris, 
so she just took him and put him back.** 

^ Some people, perhaps, never " worry " about their souk. 
The man who becomes a Trappist monk, even though he 
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Bubeeqneutly eecspee from his monastery and tries to 
eigoy the pleasures of the world outside, is not likely to 
belong to this eosy-troing type. The average Trappist is, 

1 think, a man who cares more about the condition of 
bis soul than about the condition of his ho<ly. He may 
strive to defy his own belief, as Boris did, but such a 
defiance brings not peace but a sword, and the Trappist 
longs for peace. In drawing the character of Boris I 
attempted to draw a monk, not a man of tlie world. In 
drawing the character of Domini my aim was not to 
describe and analyse a materialist but a woman whose 
religion was a reality, indeed the deei'est reality in her life. 
There are such women, just as there are such men as Boria 
They put God liefore man, showing thereby a prejudice ' 
which some of my rt^aders evidently think absurd. 

Despite the criticism which has been fi-ecly lavished 
upon me I must say that, were I obliged to re-write The 
Oardtn of Allah, though I might, pi^rhaps, change a detail 
here and there, I should not change the end. It seems 
to me the inevitable end to the ix>«.)k. Freedom is to 
be found within, not without. Boris broke out of his 
monastery and fled inbi tlie desert, but in the desert he 
was never free. His soul was in bmidage thera When 
Domini knew this she had to load him back to the life in 
which he had known freedom of the spiriU • 

Some people, (jerhups many, think of a Tiappisl's life 
as imprisonment, of life in the great desert as the wihlest 
kind of freedom. But every man has not the soul of a 
Bedouin. I have talked with Trappists who were as free 
within the white enclosing walls os any Bedouin who 
wanders across the vast siiaces of the sands and has his 
home in the tenta 

Home time after Tht Garden of AUak was published 
I received several letters, telling me that the writers 
bad found out that niy story dealt with facte. I was ^in¬ 
formed that a Trappist monk had fled from bis monast^ 
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into tho Sahara deisert with a woman, that he had married 
her, that they had had two children, and that they were 
living together “ very unhappily ” in London. One corre¬ 
spondent concluded a long letter on the subject with 
the following words: "The poor things, as you very well 
know, are in Kensington at this moment.’’ 

Whetlier this be so or not, my story vsas suggested to 
me, not by the needs of any poor things in Kensington or 
elsewhere, but by a conversivtion I had at Staoueli, in 
Algeria, with a Trappist monk who had lived there for 
many years. I asked him whether he had ever known a 
case of a Trappist who, after he had taken the eternal 
vows, had found the life of silence and strict discipline 
uubcanible. 

'■ Yes," he replied, " one." 

" What did that monk do ? ’’ I asked. 

" He disapijcaretl from tlie momihtery one night" 

" Did he ever return to it ? ’’ 

" Kover." 

" Did you ever learn what became of him ?" 

" We never know anything more about him.’’ 

These few words gave me the idea which I afterwards 
used as the basis of my book. But I did not think about 
it seriously till several years later, when I had visited 
Biskra—the Beiii-Mora of the story—many times, and 
ha<l liecome familiar with the wonderful desert region in 
the midst of which it lies. 


ROBERT HiCHENS 
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The 

Garden of Allah 

Book I PRELUDE 

CHAPTER I 


HE FATIGUE CAUSED BY A ROUGH 
A soa jouruoy, and, perhaps, the conaciousnesa 

dl that she would have to be dressed before dawn 

-**V d ^ catch the train for Beni-Mora, prevented 

Domini Enfilden from sleeping. T^re was 
deep silence in the Hotel do la Mer at Rob- 
erlville. The Fri‘uch officers who look their 
_ pension there hud long since ascended the 
liill of Addouua to the barracks. The cafes had closed their 
doors to the drinkers and domino players. The lounging Arab 
boys had dest^rtcnl the sandy Place de la Marine. In their 
small and dusky bazaars the Israelm^s had reckoned up the 
takings of the day, and curled themselves up in gaudy quilts 
on their low divans to rest Only two or three gendarmes 
were still about, and a few French and Spaniards at the Port, 
where, mooretl against tlie wharf, lay the steamer Le Oeneral 
lierirand, in which l>omini had arrived that evening from 
Jlarseilles. 

* In the hotel the fair and plump Italian waiter, who had 
drifted to North Africa from Pisa, had sw’ept up the crumbs 
from the two long tables in the mUe-i-manger. smoked a thin, 
dark cigar over a copy of the Dtphhe Algerienne. put the 
paper down, scratched his blonde head, on which the hair stood 
up in bristles, stared for a while at nothing in the firm manner 
01 weary men wlio arc at the same time Uioughtless and de¬ 
pressed, and thrown himself on his narrow beil in the dusty 
comer of the little mom on the stairs near the front door. 
Madame, the landlady, had laid aside her front and said her 
prayer to the Yii^n. Monsieur, the landlord, had muttered 
oii last curse against the Jews and drunk his last glass of 

I 
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rum. They j| n< ^fed like honest people recruiting their strength 
for the morrow. In number two hiuzanne Charpot, Domini's 
maid^ was dreaming of the Rue dc Rivoli. 

But Domini, with wide-open eyes, wiis staring from her big, 
square pillow at the red brick fl^r of her bedroom, on whicm 
stood various trunks marked by the officials of the Douane. 
There were two windows in the room looking out towards the 
Place de la Marine, below which lay the station. Closed jyr- 
siennes of brownish-green, blistered wood protected them, ^pe 
of tliese windows was open. Yet the candle at Domini*s hkl- 
side burnt steadily. The night was warm and quiet, without 
wind. 

As she lay there, Domini still felt the movement of the sea. 
The passage had been a bad one. The ship, crammed with 
French recruits for the African regiments, had pitched and 
rolled almost incessantly for thirty-one hours, and Domini 
and most of the recruits had hetm ill. Domini had bad alf 
inner cabin, with a skylight opening on to the lower deck, and 
had heard above the sound of the waves and winds their 
groans and exclamations, rough laughter and hall-timid, hall^ 
defiant conver^tions as she shook in her berth. At Marseillet 
•he had seen them come on hoard, one by one, dressed in every 
?ariety of poor costume, t^ch one looking anxiously around to 
see what the others were like, each one carrying a mean yellow 
or black bag or a can fully-tied bundle. On the wharf stood 
a Zouave, in tremendous red trousers and a fez, among gr^t 
heaps of dull brown woollen rugs. And as the reeruite came 
hesitatingly along he stopper! them with a sharp word, ex¬ 
amined the tickets they held out, gave each one a rug, and 
pointed to the gangway that le<l from the wluirf to the vesie). 
Domini, then leaning over the rail of the upper deck, ha 4 
noticed the different expressions with which the recruits lookea 
at the Zouave. To all of them he was a phenomenon, a mys¬ 
tery of Africa and of the new life for which they were em¬ 
barking. He stood there impudently and indifferently among 
the woollen rugs, his nd fez pushed well back on his short, 
black hair cut eti broue, his bronzed face twisted into a grim¬ 
ace of fiery contempt, throwing, with his big and muscular 
arms, mg after mg to the anxious young peasants who filed 
before him. They all gazed at his legs in the billowing red 
troueers ; some like children regarding a Jaek-in-the-boz which 
had jnst spmng up into view, others like ignorant, but super- 
stilioiis, p^le who bad unexpectedly come upon a ahrtne by 
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the wajtide. One or two eeemed diaposed to laugh nerroufllj, 
aa the very atupid laugh at anything they see for the first time. 
But fear seized them. They refrained convulsively and 
shambled on to the gangway, looking sideways, like fowls, 
and holding their ruga awkwardly to their breasts with their 
dirty, red hands. 

To Domini there was something pitiful in the sight of all 
these lads, uprooted from their homes in France, stumbling 
helplessly on board this ship that was to convey them to 
Africa. They crowded together. Their poor bundles and bags 
jostled one against the other. With their clumsy boots they 
trod on each otheFs feet. And yet all were lonely strangers. 
No two in the mob seemed to be acquainUinci^. And every lad, 
each in his different way, was furtively on the defensive, 
uneasily wondering whether some misfortune might not pres¬ 
ently come to him from one of these unknown neighbours. 

A few of the recruits, as they came on board, looked up 
at Domini as she leant over the rail; and in all the different 
coloured and shaped eyes she thought she read a similar dread 
and nervous hope that things might turn out pretty well for 
them in tlie new existence tliat had to l>e faced. The Zouave, 
wholly careless or unconscious of the fact that he was an in¬ 
carnation of Africa to these raw peasants, who had never before 
stirred beyond the provinces where they were bom, went on 
taking Uie tickets, and tossing the woollen rugs to Uio passing 
figures, and pointing ferociously to the gangway. He got very 
tired of his task towards tlie end, and show^ his fatigue to tlie 
latest Cromers, shoving their rugs into their arms with brusque 
violence. And when at length the wharf was bare ho spat on iU 
rubbed his short-fingered, sunburnt hands down Uie sides of his 
blue jacket, and swaggered on board wiUi the air of a dutiful 
but injured man who longed to do liarm in the world. By Uiis 
time the ship was about to cast off, and the rec^ruita, ran^ in 
line along the bulwarks of the lower deck, were loc^ng in si¬ 
lence towards Marseilles, which, with its tangle of tall houses, 
,its forest of masts, its long, ugly factories and workshops, now 
represented to them Uie whole of Prance. The bronchial hoot 
of the siren rose up menacingly. Suddenly two Arabs, in dirty 
white burnouses and turbans l^und with <k>rds of camera hair, 
came running along the wharf. The siren hooted again. The 
Arab# bounded over the gangway with gmve faces. All the 
recruits turned to eismine tt:^ with a mixture of superiority 
and deference^ such as a schoolboy might display when observ* 
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ing the agilities of a tiger. The ropes fell heavily from the 
posts of the quay into the water, and were drawn up dripping 
by the sailors, and Le General Berlratid began to move out 
slowly among the motionless 6hii)8. 

Domini, looking tow^ards the land witli the vague and yet 
inquiring glance of those who are going out to sea, noticed the 
church of Xotro Damo de la Garde, jHTclied on its high hill, and 
dominating the noisy city, the harbour, the cold, grey squadrons 
of the rocks and ilonte Cristo’s dungeon. At the time she 
hardly knew it^ but now, as she lay in bed in the silent inn, 
she remembered that, keeping her eyes upon the church, she 
had murmured a confiiseil prayer to the Blessed Virgin for the 
recruits. What was the prayer? She could scarcely recall it. 
A woman’s petition, perhaps, against the temptations that beset 
men shifting for themselves in far-off and dangerous countries; 
a woman’s cry to a woman to watch over all those who wander. 

When the land fadeil. and the white sea rose, less romantic 
considerations took possc^ssion of her. She wished to sleep, and 
drank a dose of a drug. It did not act completely, but only 
numlH'd her senses. Tlirongh the loug hours she lay in the 
dark cabin, looking at the faint radiance tliat penetrated 
through tlie glass shutters of the skylight The recruits, 
humani.^d and draw n t^gt ihcr by mi.s«Ty. wore bitumiug ac¬ 
quainted. The ina^ssant murmur of their voitcM dn)pped down 
to her, with the mund of the waves, and the mysterious 
cries and creaking shudders that go through labouring ships. 
And all these .H#»<*med to her hoarse and pathetic, sug* 

gestive, too, of danger. 

When they naclied the African shore, and saw the lights of 
bouses twinkling upon the hills, the pale recruits were mar¬ 
shalled on the white road bv Zouav<>s, wlio met them from the 
barrack.** of Rol>crtvil!e. Already they IfKiked older than they 
had looked when they embarked. Domini saw them mmvn 
away up the hill. They still clung to their bags and bundles. 
Some of them, lifting shaky voices, tried to sing in chorus. 
One of the Zouaves anfpriiy shouted to them to be quiet They, 
obeyed, and disappearr^ heavily into the shadows, staring about 
them anriously at the feathery palms that clustered in this new 
and dark country, and at Uie shrouded figures of Arabs who 
met them on the way. 

The red brick floor was heaving gently. Domini thought 
She found herself wandering how tlie cane chair by the small 
wardrobe kept its footing, and why the cracked china basin 
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in the iron washstand, painted bright yellow, did not stir and 
rattle. Her dressing-bag was open. She could see the silver 
backs and tops of the brushes and bottles in it gleaming. They 
made her think suddenly of England. She Iwd no idea why. 
But it was too warm for England. There, in the autumn 
time, an open window would let in a cold air, probably a biting 
blast. The wooden shutter would be shaking. There would 
be, jKjrhaps, a sound of rain. And Domini found herself 
vaguely pitying England and the people mewed up in it for the 
winter. Yet how many winters she had spent there, dreaming 
of lil><»rt}' and doing dreary tilings — things without savour, 
without meaning, without saKation for brain or soul. Her 
mind was still dulled to a certain extent l)y the narcotic she had 
taken. She was a strong and active woman, with long limbs 
and well-knit musck^s, a clever fencer, a tireless swimmer, a fine 
horsewoman. But to-night she felt almost neurotic, like one of 
the weak or dissipated sisterhood for whom rest cures are 
invented, and by whom blaiul doctors live. That heaving 
rod floor (continually emphasized f(ir lu r her present feebleness. 
She hated fetddeness. So she blew out the candle and, with 
misplaced energy, strove r<?solutoly to sleep. Possibly her 
rc'solution defeated its object. She continued in a condition of 
dull and heavy wakefulness till the darkness became intolera¬ 
ble to her. In it she kuv perptciually the long pnKCSfJon of 
the pale rw‘niita winding up the hill of Addouna with their 
hags and bundh's, like sixHctres on a way of dn^ams. Finally 
she resolved to accept a sleepless night. She lit her candle 
again and saw that the brick floor was no longer heaving. 
Two of the books that she called her “bod-books” lay wdthin 
easy reach of her hand. One was Newman's Dream of 
(iernniitijf, the other a volume of the Badminton Library'. She 
chose the former and b(>gan to road. 

Towards two o'clo(’k she hoard a long-continued rustling. 
At first she supposed that her tired brain was still playing her 
tricks. But the rustling continued and grew louder. It 
•sounded like a noise coming from something very wide, and 
spread out as a veil over an immense surface. She got up, 
walked across the floor to the open window and unfastened the 
persiennes. Heavy rain was falling. The night was very black, 
and smelt rich and damp, as if it held in its arms strange 
offerings — a merchandise altogether foreign, tropical and 
alluring. As she stood there, face to fac'c with a wonder that 
the could not aee, Domini forgot Newman. She felt the bravo 
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companionship of mjsteiy. In it she divined the beating 
poises, the hot, surging blood of freedom. 

She wanted freedom, a wide horizon, the great winds, the 
great sun, the terrible spaces, the glowing, shimmering radi¬ 
ance, the hot, entrancing noons and bloomy, purple nights of 
Africa. She wanted tlie nomad's fires and the acid voices of the 
Kabyle do^ She wanted the roar of the tom-toms, the clash 
of the cymbals, the rattle of the negroes’ castanets, the flutter¬ 
ing, painted figures of the dancers. She wanted — more than 
she could express, more than site knew. It was there, want, 
aching in her heart, as she drew into her nostrils this strange 
and wcitlthy atmosphere. 

When Domini returned to her bed she found it impoasiblo 
to read any more Newman. The ram and the scents coming 
up out of the hidden earth of Africa had carried her mind 
away, as if on a magic carpet. She was content now to lie 
awake in the dark. 

Domini was thirty-two, unmarried, and in a sin^ralarly inde¬ 
pendent— some might have thought a singulany lonely — 
situation. Her father. Lord Rens, had recently died, leaving 
Domini, who was his only child, a large fortune. His life had 
been a curious and a tragic one. I>ady Kens, Domini’s mother, 
had been a great beauty of the gipsy type, the daughter of a 
Hungarian mother and of Sir Henry Arlworth, one of the most 

E rorainent and ardent Knglish Catholics of his day. A son of 
is became a priest, and a famoiw preacher and writer on 
religious subjects. Another child, a daugliter, took the veil. 
I.a<iy Rens, who was not clever, altbougli she was at one time 
alinijet universally considered to have the face of a muse, shared 
in the family ardour for the Church, but was far too fond of 
the world to leave it. While she was very young she met Lord 
Rens, a Lifeguardsman of twenty-six, who called himself a 
Protestant, but who was really quite happy without any faith. 
He fell madly in love with her and, in order to marry her. 
liecame a Catholic, and even a very devout one, aiding his 
wife’s Church by every means in his power, givitm large sums 
to Catholic charities, and working, with almost fiery zeal, for 
the spread of Catholicism in England. 

Unfortunately, bis new faiUi was founded only on love for 
a human being, and when fsidy Rens, who waa intenaetj pM- 
sionate and impulsive, suddenly threw all her pnnciplee to the 
winds, and ran away with a Hungarian musician, who had 
made a fnrore one seaaon in London by hia magnificent violin- 
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playing, her husband, stricken in his soul, and also wounded 
almost to the death in his pride, abandoned abruptly the 
religion of the woman who had converted and betrayed hum 
l^mini was nineteen, and had recently been presented at 
Court when the scandal of her mother’s escapade shook the 
topm, and changed her father in a day from one of the happiest 
to one of the most cynical, embittered and despairing of men. 
She, who had been brought up by both her parents as a Catho¬ 
lic, who had from her earliest years been earnestly educate<l in 
the beauties of religion, was now exposed to the almost frantic 
persuasions of a father who, hating all that he had formerly 
loved, abandoning all that, influenced by his faithless wife, he 
had formerly clung to, wisiml to carr\' his daughter with him 
into his new and most miserable way of life. But Domini, 
who, with much of her mothers dark beauty, had inherited 
much of her (juick vehemence and passion, was also gifted with 
brains, and with a certain largeness of temperament and clear¬ 
ness of insight which I^dv Kens lacked. Even when she was 
still quivering under the shock and shame of her mother’s guilt 
and her own solitude, Domini was unable to share her father’s 
intensely egoistic view of the religion of the culprit. She could 
not be persuaded that the faith in which she had been brought 
up was proved to be a sham bei'ause one of its professors, whom 
she had above all others loved and trusUnl, had broken away 
from its teachings and defied her own belief. She would not 
secede with her father, but remained in the Church of the 
mother she was never to 8et‘ again, and this in spite of extraor¬ 
dinary and doggo<l otroris on the part of Ix>rd Kens to pervert 
her to his own Atheism. Ilis mind had been so warped by the 
agony of his heart that he had come to feel as if by tearing his 
only child from the religion he had been led to by the greatest 
sinner he had known, he would b<\ in some degree at least, 
purifying his life tarnished by his wife’s conduct, raising again 
a little way the pride she had tramphni in the dust 

Her uncle. Father Arlworth, helped Domini by his suj^rt 
and counsel in this critical period of her life, and lx>rd mns 
in time ceased from the endeavour to carry his child with 
him as companion in his tragic journey from love and belief 
to hatred and denial. He turned to the violent occupations of 
despair, and the last years of his life were hideous e&owh, 
as the world knew and Domini sometimes suspected. But 
thou^ Domini had resisted him she was not unmoved or 
wholly uninfluenced by her mothers desertion and its effect 
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upon her father. She remained a Catholic, but she nadually 
ceaeed from being a devout one. Although she had acemed 
to stand firm she had in truth been shaken, if not in her belief, 
in a more precious thing — her love. She complied with the 
ordixuncca, but felt little of the inner beauty of her faith. 
The effort she bad made in withstanding her father's assault 
upon it had exhausted her. Though she nad had the strength 
to triumph at the moment, a partial and secret collapse was 
the price she had afterwards to pay. Father Arlworth, who 
had a subtle understanding of human nature, noticed that 
l>>mini was chango<l and slightly hardened by the tragedy she 
had known, and wa-s not surprised or shocked. Nor did he 
attempt to force her character back into its former way of 
beauty. Lie knew that to do so would be dangerous, that 
Domini's nature required peace in which to become absolutely 
normal omt* again after the shoi'k it had sustained. 

When Domini was twenty-one he died, and her safest guide, 
the one who understood her best, went from her. The years 
passed. She lived with her embittcnHl father, and driftetl into 
the unthinking worldliness of the life of her order. Her home 
was far from ideal. Yet she would not marry. The wreck of 
her parents’ domestic life had rendered her mistrustful of 
human relations. She had seen something of the terror of love, 
and could not, like other women, regard it as safety and as 
sweetness. So she put it from her, and strove to fill her life 
with all those lesser things which men and women grasp, as 
the Chinese grasp the opium pipe, those things which lull our 
comprehension of realities to sleep. 

When Ijord Kens died, still blaspheming, and without any 
of the consolations of religion, Domini felt the imperious need 
of change. She did not ^evc actively for the dead man. 
In his last yearn they had W*n veiy far apart, and his death 
relieved her from the perpetual contemplation of a tragedy. 
I»rd Kens had g r ow n to regard his daughter almost with 
enmity in his enmity against her mothcFs religion, which was 
hers. She had come to think of him rather with pity than 
with love. Yet his death was a shock to her. When he could 
speak DO more, but only lie still, she remembered suddenly just 
what he had been before her mother's flight. Tbe sneering 
period, long though it had been and ugly, was blotted out. 
She wept for the poor, broken life now ended, and was afraid 
for bis future in the other world. His departure into the un* 
known roused her abruptly to a cU«r ooooeption of how his 
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action and her mother’s iiad affected her own character. As 
she stood by his bed she wondered what she might have been 
if her mother had been true, her father happy, to the end. 
Then she felt afraid of herself, recognising partially, and for 
the first time, how all these pars had seen her long indifference. 
She felt self-conscious too, ignorant of the real meaning of life, 
and as if she had always been, and still remained, rather a 
complicated piece of mechanism than a woman. A desolate 
enervation of spirit descended u|)on her, a sort of bitter, and 
yet dull, perplexity. She began to wonder what she was, 
capable of what, of how much good or evil, and to feel sure 
that she did not know, had never known or tried to find out 
Once, in this state of mind, she went to confession. She came 
away feeling that she had just joined with the priest in a farce. 
How can a woman who knows nothing about herself make any¬ 
thing but a worthless confession ? she thought. To aay what 
you have done is not always to say what you are. And only 
what you arc matters eternally. 

Presently, still in this perplexity of spirit, she left England 
with only her maid as companion. After a short tour in the 
south of Europe, with which she was too familiar, she crossed 
the sea to Africa, which she had never seen. Her destination 
was Iteni-Mora. She had chosen it because she liked its name, 
because she saw on the map that if was an oasis in tJie Sahara 
IVsert, because she knew it was small, quiet, yet face to face 
with an immensity of which she had often dreamed. Idly she 
fancied that perhaps in the sunny solitude of Beni-Mora, far 
from all the friends and reminiscences of her old life, she might 
learn to understand herself. How? She did not know. She 
did not seek to know. Here was a vague pilgrimage, os many 
pilgrimages arc in this world — the journey of the searcher 
who knew not what she sought. And so now she lay in the 
dark, and heard the rustle of the warm African rain, and smelt 
the perfumea rising from the ground, and felt that the un¬ 
known was very near her — the unknown with all its blessed 
, possibilities of change. 
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CHAPTER II 

I ONG BEFORE DAWN THE ITALIAN WAITER 
^ roiled off his little bed, put a cap on his head, and knocked 
at Domini’s and at Suzanne Charpol s doors. 

It was still dark, and still raining, when the two women came 
out to get into the carnage that was to take them to the station. 
The Place de la Manne was a sea of mud, brown and sticky 
as nougat. Wet palms dnp[)ed by the railing near a desolate 
kiosk paintiHl green and lilue. The sky was grey and low. 
Curtains of tarpaulin wen* let down on each side of the car¬ 
riage, and the coachman, who looked like a Maltese, and wore a 
round cap edged with pale yellow fur, was muffled up to the 
ears. Suzanne’s rouml, uhite face was puffy witli fatigue, 
and her dark eyes, generally good-natured and hopeful, were 
dreary, and s<juinted slightly, as she Up|x?d the Italian waiter, 
and handed her mistress’s dressing-bag and rug into the car¬ 
nage. The waiter stood on the discoloured step, yawning from 
ear to ear. Even the tip could not excite him. Before the 
carriage started he had gone into the hotel and banged the 
door. 1’he trotted quickly through the mud, dm^ending 

the hill. One of the urj>aulin curtains had been left unbut¬ 
toned by the coachman. It flapped to and fro, and when its 
movement was outward I>oniini couUl catch short glimpses of 
mud, of glistening palm-Iearcs with yellow stems, or gas-lamps, 
and of something that was like an extended grey nothingness. 
This was the S4?a. Twic-c she saw Arabs tnidging along, hold¬ 
ing their skills up in a bunch sideways, and showing legs Imre 
beyond the knees. Hoods hid their fat^es. They appeared to 
he agitated by Uhe weather, ami to be continually trying to plant 
their naked feet in dr>’ places. Suzanne, who sat opposite to 
iViminj, had her eyes shut. If she had not from time to time 
passed her tongue quickly over her full, pale lips she would 
have looked tike a dead thing. The coquettish angle at which 
her little black hat was set on her head seemed absurdly in¬ 
appropriate to the occasion and her mood. It suppled a hat 
being worn at some festival. Her black, gloved bands were 
tightly twisted together in her lap, and she allowed her plump 
b^y to wag quite loosely with the motion of the carriage, mak¬ 
ing no attempt at resistance. Hhe had really the appearance of 
a corpse siiti^ up. The tarpaulin ffappefi monotonousty. The 
coachman cri^ out in the dimness to his horses like a bird^ 
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prolonging his call drearily^ and then violently crackii^ his 
whip. Domini kept her eyes fixed on the loose tarpaulin, so 
that she might not miss one of the wet visions it Recovered 
by its reiterated movement. She had not slept at all, and felt 
as if there was a gritty dim ness close behind her eyes. She also 
felt very alert and enduring, but not in the least natural. Had 
some extraordinary event occurred; had the carriage, for in¬ 
stance, rolled over the edge of the road into the se^ she was 
convinced that she could not have managed to be either sur¬ 
prised or alarmed. If anyone had asked her whetlier she was 
tired she would certainly have answered No.” 

Like her mother, Domini was of a gipsy type. She stood five 
feet ten, had thick, almost coarse and wavy black hair that was 
parted in the middle of her small head, dark, almond-shaped, 
heavy-lidded eyes, and a clear, warmly-white skin, unflecked 
with colour. She never flushed under the influence of ex¬ 
citement or emotion. Her forehead was broad and low. Her 
eyebrows were long and level, thieker than most women’s. 
The shape of her fac‘e was oval, with a straight, short nos*', a 
short, but rather prominent and round chin, and a very 
expressive mouth, not very small, slightly deprea^ at the cor¬ 
ners, witli perfect teeth, and red lips that were unusually flex¬ 
ible. Her figure was remarkably athletic, with shoulders that 
were broad in a woman, and a naturally amall waist. Her 
hands and feet were also small. She walked splendidly, like 
a Syrian, but without his defiant insolence. In her face, when 
it was in repose, there was usually an expression of still indif¬ 
ference, some thought of opposition. She looked her and 
had never usetl a powder-puff in her life. She could smile 
easily and easily became animated, and in her animation there 
was often fire, as in her calmness there was aometimea cloud. 
Timid people were generally disconcerted by her appearance, 
and her manner did not always reassure them. Her obvious 
physical strength had something surprising in iU and woke 
wonder as to how it had been, or migut bi', usetl. Even when 
her eyes were shut she looked singularly wakeful. 

Domini and Suzanne got to the station of Robertville much 
too early. The large hall in which ib^ had to wait was 
miserably lit, blank and decidetlly cold. The ticket-ofiBce was 
on the left, and the room was divided into two parte by a 
broad, low counter, on which the heavy Iiigg^ was pla^ 
before being weighed by two un^aven and hulking men in blue 
•mocks. Three or four Arab touts, in exceasively diabby 
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European clothes and turbans, surrounded Domini with offers 
of assistance. One, the dirtiest of the group, with a gaping 
eje-eocket, in which there was no eye, 8ucc<^ed by his pas* 
sionate volubility and impudence in attaching himself to her in 
a sort of official capacity. He spoke fluent, but faulty, French, 
which attracted Suzanne, and, being abnormally muscular and 
active, in an amazingly short time got hold of all their boxes 
and bags and ranged them on the counter. He then indulged 
in a dramatic perfonnance, wliich he apparently considered 
likely to rouse into life and attention Uie two unshaven men in 
smocks, who were smoking cigarettes, and staring vaguely at 
the metal sheet on which the luggage was plat'cd to be weighed. 
Suzanne remained expectantly in attendance*, and Domini, 
having nothing to do, and seeing no bench to rest on, walked 
slowly up and down the hall near the entrance*. 

It was now half-past four in the morning, and in the air 
Domini fanciixl that she felt the cold breatn of the coming 
daun. Beyond the opening of the station, as she passed and 
repassed in her slow and aunU^ss walk, she saw Uie soaking 
tarpaulin curtains of the carriage she had just left glistening 
m the faint lamp-light. After a few minutes the Arabs she had 
noticed on the road entered. Tlieir brown, slipi>erless feet 
were caked with sticky mud. and directly they found themselves 
under shelter in a dr>' place they dropped the robes they liad 
been holding up, and, bending down, began to flick it off on to 
the floor with their delicate fingers. They did tins with extra¬ 
ordinary care and nrexision, nibbed the so!f*s of their feet 
re[>eateclly against the l)OHrd«, and then pul on ttieir yellow 
slippers and threw back the hoods which had been drawn over 
their heads. 

A few French pasaengers slmggletl in, yawning and looking 
irritable. The touts surroumled tlicm, witli noisy offers of 
assistance. The men in snu>eks still continued to smoke and 
to stare at the metal sheet on the floor. Although the Itiggaj^e 
now extended in quite a long line upon the counter they paid 
no alleniioo to it, or to the violent and reiterated cries of the 
Arabs who stood behind it, anxious to earn a tip by getting it 
weighed and registered ouickly. ApMrenUy they were wrapped 
in savage dreams. At length a light shone through the small 
onening of the tieket-offic^, the men in smocks stirred and 
tnrew down their cigarette stumps, sod the few travellers 
pr«*ssed forward against the counter, and pointed to their boxea 
with ibeir sticks and hands. Suzanne Cbarpot assumed ail 
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expreeaion of attentive auspicion, and Domini ceaaed from 
wiping up and down. Several of the recruita came in haatily, 
accompanied by two Zouavea. They were wet, and lookra 
dazed and tired out. Grasping their bags and bundles they 
went towards the platform. A train glided slowly in, gleaming 
faintly with lights. Domini’s trunlu were slammed down on 
the weighing machine, and Suzanne, drawing out her purse, 
took her stand before tlie shining hole of the ticket^fQce. 

In the wet darkness there ruse up a sound like a child 
calling out an insulting remark. This was followed imme¬ 
diately by the piping of a horn. With a jerk the train started, 
passed one by one the station lamps, and, with a steady jangling 
and rattling, drew out into the shrouded country. Domini 
was in a wretcliedly-lit carriage with three Frenchmen, facing 
the door which opened on to the platform. The man opposite 
to her was enormously fat, with a coal-black beard growing up 
to his eyes. He wore black gloves and trousers, a huge mack 
cloth hat, and a thick black cloak with a black buckle near the 
throat. His eves were shut, and his large, heavy head drooped 
forward. Domini wondered if he was travelling to the funeral 
of some relative. The two other men, one of whom looked like 
a commercial traveller, kept shifting their f*vt upon the hot- 
water tins that lay on the iloor, clearing their throats and sigh¬ 
ing loudly. One of them cuughe<l, let down the wdndow, spat, 
drew the window up, sat sideways, put his legs suddenly up on 
the seat and groaiiwl. The tram rattled more harshly, and 
shook from side to side a.s it got up speed. Rain streamed 
down the window-panes, through wliich it was impossible to 
see anything. 

Domini still felt alert, but an overpowering sensation of 
dreariness had come to her. She did not attribute this sensa¬ 
tion to fatigue. She did not try to analyse it. She only felt as 
if slie had never seen or heard anything that was not cheerless, 
as if she had never known anything that was not cither sad, or 
odd, or inexplicable. What did slie remember? A train of 
trifles that seemed to have been enough to All all her life; the 
arrival of the nervous and bndly-drt'ased reiTuits at Uie wharf, 
their embarkation, their last staring and pathetic look at 
France, the stormy voyage, the sordid illnoss of almost evenrone 
on board, the approach long after sundown to the small ana un¬ 
known town, or which it was impossible to see an3rthing clearly, 
the marshalling of tlie recruits pale with sickness, their pitiful 
attempt at cheerful singing, angrily checked by the Zouaves in 
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charge of them, their departure up the hill carrying their j^r 
belongings, the aleeplees night, tlie sound of the rain falling, 
the scents rising from the unset'o earth. The tap of the Italian 
waiter at the door, the damp drive to the station, the long wait 
there, the sneering signal, followed by the piping horn, the 
jerking and rattling of the carriage, the dim light within it 
falling upon the stout Frenchman in his mourning, the stream* 
ing water upon the window-panes. These few sights, sounds, 
sensations were like tlie story of a life to Domini just then, 
were more, were like the whole of life; always dull noise, 
strange, flitting, pale faces, and an unknown region that re¬ 
mained perpetually invisible, and that must surely be ugly or 
terrible. 

The train stopped frequently at lonely little stations. 
Domini looked out, letting down the window for a moment. 
At each station she saw a tiny house with a peaked roof, a 
wooden railing dividing the platform from the country road, 
mud, grass bending beneath the weight of water-drops, and tall, 
dripping, shaggy eucalyptus ttevs. Sometimes the station- 
master’s children peered at the train with curious eyes, and 
depressed-looking Arabs, carefully wrappi**! up. their mouths 
and chins covered by folds of linen, got in and out slowly. 

Once Domini saw two women, in thin, floating white dresses 
and spangled veils, hurrying by like ghosts in the dark. Heavy 
silver ornaments jangM on their ankles, above their black 
slippers splashed with mud. Their sombre eyes stared out from 
circles of Kohl, and, with stained, clan*t-coloured hands, whose 
nails were bright red, they clasped their light and bridal 
raiment to their prominent breasts. They were escorted by a 
ginntic man, almost black, with a zigzag scar arroas the feft 
si« of his face, who wore a shining brown burnous over a grey 
woollen jacket He poshed the two women into the train as 
if he were pushing bales, and got in after them, showing 
enormous bare legs, with calves that stuck out like lumps of 
iron. 

The darkness began to fade, and presently, as the nov tight 
grew slowly stronger, the rain ceased, and it was possible to see 
through the glass of the carriage window. 

The conn^ to discover itself, as if • timidly, to 

Domini’s eyes. Sm had recently noticed that the train was 
going very slowly, and she could now see why. They were 
moontiiw's steep incline. The Hch» damp eart)] of the plains 
bayood Robertviile. with its rsnk grsss, its moist ploughland 
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and groree of eucalyptuB, was already left behind. The train 
was crawling in a cup of the lulls, grey, sterile, and abandoned, 
without roads or houses, without a single tree. Small, grey* 
gnea bushes flourished here and there on tiny hump« of earth, 
but they seemed rather to emphasise tlian to diminish the as¬ 
pect of porerty presented by the soil, over which the dawn, ris¬ 
ing from the wet arms of night, shed a cold and reticent illu¬ 
mination. By a gash in the rounded hills, where the earth 
was brownish yellow, a flock of goats with flapping ears tripped 
slowly, followed by two Arab boys in rags. One of the boys was 
playing upon a pipe covered with red arabesques. Domini 
heard two or three bars of the melody. They were ineffably 
wild and birdhke, very clear and sweet. They seemed to her 
to match exactly the pure and ascetic light cast by the dawn 
over these bare, grey hills, and they stirred her abruptly from 
the depressed lassitude in which the dreary chances of recent 
travel had drowned her. She began, with a certain faint excite¬ 
ment, to realise tliat lliese low. round-backed hills were African, 
that she was leaving behind the sea. so many of whose waves 
wept along European shores, that somewhere, beyond the broken 
ana near horizon line towards which (he train was creeping, 
lay the great desert, her destination, with its pale sands and 
desolate cities, its sunburnt tribes of workers, its robbers, war¬ 
riors and priests, its ethereal mysteries of mirage, its tragic 
splendours of colour, of tempest and of heat. A sense of a wider 
world than the compn»wed world into which physical fatigue 
had decoyed her woke in her brain and heart. The little Arab, 
playing carelessly upon his pipe with the red arabesques, was 
soon invisible among his goats beside the dry water-course 
that was probably the limit of his journeying, but Domini 
felt that ike a musician at the head of a procession he had 
pla^ her bravely forward into the dawn and Africa. 

At Ah-Souf Domini chang^ into another train and had the 
carriage to herself. The recruits had reached their destination. 
Here was a longer pilgrimage and still towards the sun. She 
. could not afterwarmi rememlK'r what she thought about during 
this part of her journey. Subse<joent events so coloured all her 
memories of Africa that every fold of its sun-dried soil was 
endowed in her mind with the (ugnificance of a livinw thimr. 
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And 00 she forgot 

A strange sense of leaving all things behind had stolen over 
her. She was really fatigued by travel and by want of sleep, 
but she did not know it Lying back in her seat, with her bead 
against the dirty white covering of the shaking carriage, she 
watched the great change tliat was coming over the land. 

It seemed as if God were putting forth His hand to witli* 
draw gradually all things of His creation, all the furniture He 
had put into Uie great Palace of the world; as if He meant to 
leave it empty and utterly naked. 

So Domini thought. 

First He took the rich and shaggy gnts, and all the little 
flowers that bloomcrl iiKKlestly in it. Then He drew away the 
orange groves, tlie oleander and the apricot trees, tlie faithful 
eucalyptus with its pale stems and tres.*«y foliage, the sweet 
waters that fertilised the soil, making it soft and brown where 
the plough seamed it into furrows, the tufted plants and giant 
reeds tliat crowd where water is. And still, as tlie train ran 
on. His gifts weit' fewer. At last even the palms were gone, 
and the ^rbary fig displayeti no longer among the crumbling 
boulders its tortured stien^h, and the pale and fantastic evolu* 
tions of its unnatural foliage. Stoma lay everywhere upon the 
pale yellow or grey-brown eartli. Crystals glittered in tlie sun 
like shallow jewels, and far away, under clouds that were dark 
and feathery, appeared hard and relenthas mountains, which 
looked as if they were made of iron carved into horrible and 
j^ged shapes. Where they fell into ravines they became black. 
'I'luar swelling bosses and flanks, sharp sometimes as Uie spinet 
of animala, were steel coloured. Their summits were purple, 
danwning where the clouds came down to ebony. 

Journeying towards these terrible fastnesses were caravana on 
which D^ini looked with a heavy and IcUiargic intereat 
Many Kabyles, fairer than she was, moved alowly on foot 
towards tlteir rock villages. 

Over the withered earth they went towards the diatant 
mountaina and the clouds. The sun was hidden. The wind 
continoed to rise. Band found its way in Uirough the car* 
riage windows. The mountains, as Domini saw them more 
dearly, looked more gloomy, mure unearthly. There waa 
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The wind sccmtHl ho cold, now Ihe sun was hidden, that she 
had drawn both the windows up and tl>rown a rug over her. 
iShc put her feet up on the opposite s(‘al, and half dosed her 
eyes. But she still turned them towards the glass on her left, 
and watchoil. It scnimed to her quite impossible that this sbak* 
ing and slowly moving train had any destination. The desola¬ 
tion of the coiuitrv hail bwonie so alisoliite that she could not 
conwivc of anything hut still greater desolation lying beyond- 
She had no feeling that she was merely traversing a tract of 
sterility. Her sensation was that she hud passed tlie boundary 
of the world t«od had created, and come into some other place, 
upon which He had never hniked and of which He had no 
knowledge. 

.\brupt!y she felt as if her father had entered into some 
such region when he forced liis way out of his ndigion. And in 
this region he had die<l. She had sUxwl on the verge of it by his 
deathb^. Now she was in it. 

There were no Arabs journeying now. No tents huddled 
among the low hushes. The last sign of vegetation was 
obliteniteil. The earth rose and fell in a series of humps and 
denrwwioiui, interspersed with piles of roik. Every shade of 
yellow and of brown tningleil and flowed away towards the 
foot of the mountains. Here and there dry water-course* 
showe<l tticir teeth. 'Plieir cnimhling tianks were like the rind 
of an oninge. Little hirda, the hue of the earth, with tufted 
emU, tripped jauntily among the stono.s, fluttered for a few 
vanla ana alightetl, with an air of strained alertness, as if 
their minute liodies wore full of trembling wires. They were 
the only living tilings iKimini could see. 

She thought again of her fatlier. In some such region a* 
this his soul must surely l>c wandering, far away from Qod. 

She let dosm the gtaas. 

The wind was realTv cold and blowing pstily. She drank it 
in M if the were tasting a new wine, and she was conscious at 
once that she had never before breathed such air. There was 
s wonderful, a startling flavour in it. the flavour of gigantic 
•paces and of rolling leagues of emptinces. Neither among 
ftnountains nor upon the sra had she ever found an atmosphere 
W) fiercely pure, clean and lively wiUi unutterable fre^ra. 

V • • • . « y 
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oncoimter with gigantic, something unshackled, the 

being from wboee iipe this wonderful breath flowed. 

When two lovers kiss their breath mingles, and, if they 
resU^ love, each is conscious that in the breath of the loved 
one is the loved one’s soul, coming forth from the temple of 
the body through the temple door. As Domini leaned out, sec* 
ing notiiing, we was conscious that in Uiis breath she drank 
there was a soul, and it seemed to her that it was the soul which 
flames in the centre of things, and beyond. She could not 
think any longer of her father as an outcast because he had 
abandon^ a religion. For all religions were surely here, 
marching side by side, and behind them, background to them, 
there was sometlung far greater than any religion. Was it 
snow or fire? Was it the lawlessness of tluit which has made 
laws, or the calm of that which luis brought passion into 
being? Greater love than is in any creed, or greater free¬ 
dom than IS in any human lilx’rty? Domini only felt tliat 
if she had ever been a slave at this moment she would have 
died of joy, realising the boundless freedom that circlet this 
little eanh. 

Thank God for it! ” she murmured aloud. 

Her own words woke her to a consetousnews of ordinary 
things — or made her sleep to the etemaL 

8 he closed the window and sat down. 

A little later the sun came out again, and the various shades 
of yellow and of orange that played over the wrinkled earth 
deepened and glowed. Domini had sunk into a letharOT so 
complete that, though not asleep, she was scarcely aware of the 
sun. She was dreaming of liberty. 

Presently the train slackened and stopped. She heard a loud 
chattering of many voices and looked ouL The sun was now 
shining brilliantly, and she saw a station crowded with Aratw 
in white burnouses, who were vociferously greeting friend in 
the train, were offering enormous oranges for sals to tiis pas* 
sengers, or were walking up and down gazing cnriotttly into 
the carriages, with the unblinking determination and iMiffsr- 
ence to a retnm of serntiny which she had drsady noticed and 
thought animal. A guard came up, told her the place was El* 
AkNira. end that Uie train would stsy there ten nunntes to 
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faint tjraoeiy of tiny lines. The other was greyish white. Sleep 
hung in her eves, over which the lids drooped as if they were 
partially paralys^ Her fingers were vellow from ^ling an 
orange, and her smart little hat was cocked on one side. There 
were grains of sand on her black gown, and when she saw 
her mistress she at once began to compress her lips, and to 
assume the expression of olwtinatc patience characteristic of 
properly-brought-up servants who und themselves travelling 
far from home in outlandish places. 

“ Have you been asleep, iSuzanne? ” 

" No, Mam’selle.” 

“ You ’vc had an orange? ” 

“ I could n’t get it down, Mam’zelle.” 

“ Would you like to see if you can get a cup of coffee here? ” 

“ No, thank you, Mam'zellc. 1 could n't touch this Arab 
stuff.” 

" We shall soon be there now.” 

Suzanne made all her naturally small features look much 
smaller, glanced down at her skirt, and suddenly began to shake 
the grains of sand from it in an outraged manner, at the same 
time extending her left foot. Two or three young Arabs came 
up and stood, staring, round her. Their eyes were magnificent, 
and gravely ohsen'ant Suzanne went on shaking and patting 
her skirt, and Domini walked away down the platform, won¬ 
dering what a French maid's mind was like. Suzanne's cer¬ 
tainly had its limitations. 11 was evident that she was horrified 
iby the sight of bare legs. Why? 

As Domini walked along the platform among the fniit- 
scllers, the ^idcs, the turbaned porters with their badges, tlie 
staring children and the ragged wanderers who throng^ about 

t ain, she thought of the desert to which she was now so 
It lav, she knew, beyond the terrific wall of rock that 
her. But she could see no opening. The towering sum- 
>f the cliffs, jagged as the teeth of a wolf, broke crudely 
•he serene purity of the sky. Somewhere, concealed in the 
ess of the gorgo at their feet, was the mouth from which 
mied forth that wonderful breath, quivering with freedom 
Pith oneaithly things. The son was already declining, 
he lirtt it cast becking softened and romantic. Soon 
would be eraiing in the deeert. Then there would be 
And abe wonld be there in the night with all things that 
issst holds. 

irain of camels was passing on the white roed that de* 
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scended into the shadow of Die gorge. Some savage-looking 
men accompanied them, crying continually, Oosh 1 Oosh! ” 
They disappeared, desert-men with their desert-beasts, bound 
no doubt on some tremendous journey through the regions of 
the sun. WTiere would they at last unlade the groaning 
camels? Domini saw them in the midst of dunes red with the 
dying fires of the west. And their shadows lay along the 
sands like weary things reposing. 

She started when a low voice spoke to her in French, and, 
turning round, saw a tall Arab boy, magnificently dressed m 
pale blue cloth trousers, a Zouave jacket braided with gold, 
and a fez, standing near her. She was struck by the colour 
of his skin, which was faint as the colour of cafe au laii, and by 
the contrast between his huge bulk and his languid, almost 
effeminate, demeanour. As she turned he smiled at her calmly, 
and lifted one hand towards the wall of rock. 

** Madame has seim the desert ? ” he asked. 

Never,answered Domini. 

It is the garden of oblivion/* he said, still in a low voice, 
and speaking with a delicate refinement that was almost minc¬ 
ing. *^In the desert one forgets everything ; even the little 
heart one loves, and the desire of one s own soul.’’ 

•* How can that be? ’’ asked Domini. 

'' Shal-l^h. It is the will of God. One remembers nothing 
any more.” 

His eyes were fixed upon the gigantic pinnacles of the rocks. 
There was something fanatical and highly imaginative in their 
gaze. 

** WTiat is your name ? ” Domini asked. 

Batouch, Madame. You are going to Boni-Mora?” 

Yes, Batouch:” 

I too. To-night, under the mimosa trees, I shall compose a 
poem. It will be addressed to Irena, the dancing-girl. 8he is 
like the little moon when it first comes up s^ve the palm 
trees.” 

Just then the train from Beni-Mora ran into the station, and 
Domini tamed to seek her carriage. As she was coming to it 
she noticed, with the pang of the selfish traveller who wishes 
to be undisturbed, that a tall man, attended by an Arab porter 
holding a green bag, was at the door of it and waa evioently 
about to in. lie glanced round aa Domini came np, half 
drew back rather awkwardly aa if to allow her to preosoe him, 
then suddenly sprang in before her. The Arab lifted in the 
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bag, and the man, endeavouring hastily to thrust some money 
into his hand, dropped the coin, which fell down between the 
step of the carrijigc and the platform. The Arab immediately 
made a greedy dive after it, interposing his body between 
Domini and tlie train; and she was obliged to stand waiting 
wliile he looked for it, grubbing frantically in the earth with 
his brown fingers, and uttering mulfled exclamations, appar¬ 
ently of rage. Meanwhile, the t^ill man had put the green bag 
up on the rack, gone quickly to the far side of the carriage, and 
sat down looking out of the window. 

Domini was struck by the mixture of indecision and blunder¬ 
ing liaste which he had shown, and by his impoliteness. 
Evidently he was not a gentleman, she thought, or he would 
surely have obeyed his first impulse and allowed her to get into 
the train before him. It seemed, too, as if he were determined 
to be discourteous, for he sat with his shoulder deliberately 
turned towards the door, and made no attempt to get his Arab 
out of the vray, altliough the train was just about to start 
Domini was very tired, and she began to feel angr}’ with him, 
contemptuous too. The Arab could not find the money, and the 
little horn now piped its warning of departure. It was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for her to get in at once if she did not mean to 
stay at El-Akbara. She tried to pass the grovelling Arab, hut 
as she did so he suddenly sprang up, jumped on to the step of 
the cairiagts and, thrusting his body half through the doorway, 
began to address a torrent of Arabic to the passenger within. 
The horn sounded again, and the carriage jerked backwards 
preparatory to starling on its way to Beni-Mora. 

Domini caught hold of the short European jacket the Arab 
was wearing, and said in French: 

You must let me get in at once. The train is going.’’ 

The man, however, intent on replacing the coin he had lost, 
took no notice of her, but went on vociferating and gesticulat¬ 
ing. The traveller said something in Arabic. was now 

very anm. She gripped the jacket, exerted all her force, and 
pulled the Arab violently from the door. He alighted on the 

E latform beside her and nearly fell. Before he had recovered 
imself she sprang up into the train, which began to move at 
that very moment As she got in, the man who had caused all 
the l^iher was leaning forward with a bit of silver in his hand, 
looking as if he were about to leave his seat. Domini cast a 
glance of cemtempt at him, and he turned quickly to the window 
again and atarea out, at the same time putting the coin back 
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into his pocket A dull Hush rose on his cheek, but he at¬ 
tempted no apol(^, and did not even offer to fasten the lower 
handle of the door. 

What a boor!” Domini thought as she bent out of the 
window to do it 

When she turned from tlie door, after securing the handle, 
she found the carriage full of a pale twilight The train waa 
stealing into the gorge, following the caravan of camels which 
she had seen disappearing. She paid no more attention to her 
companion, and her feeling of acute irritation against him died 
away for the moment The towering elilFs cast mighty shadows, 
tlie darkness deepent-d, the train, <|uickening its 8pee<l. seemed 
straining forward into the arms of night There was a chill in 
the air. Domini drank it into her lungs again, and again was 
startled, stirred, by the life and the mentality of it She was 
conscious of receiving it with passion, as if, indeed, she held 
her lips to a mouth and drank some being's very nature into 
hers. She forgot her recent vexation ami the man who had 
caused it She forgot everything in mere sensation. She had 
no time to ask, *• Whitlier am I going V' She felt like one borne 
upon a wave, seaward, to the wonder, to the danmr, perhaps, of 
a murmuring unknown. The rocks leaned mrward; their 
teeth were fastcnwl in the sky: they enclosed the train, banish¬ 
ing the sun and the world from a]| tlic lives within it. She 
caught a fleeting glimpse of rushing waters far beneath her; of 
crumbling banks, covered with dfbria like the banks of a dis¬ 
used quarry; of shattered boulders, grouped in a wild disorder, 
as if they had beem vomited forth from some underworld or 
cast headlong from the sky; of the flying shapes of fruit trees, 
mulberries and apricot trees, oleanders and palms; of dull yel¬ 
low walls guarding pools the colour of absinthe, imperturbable 
and still. A strong impression of increasing cold and dark¬ 
ness grew in her, and the noises of the train became hollow, 
and seemed to t>e expanding, as if they were striving to press 
throngb the impending rocks and fln^ an ontlet into space; 
failing, they rose angnly, violently, in Domini’s ears, proteeb- 
ing, wrangling, shouting, declaiming. The daiimess became 
like the darknem of a nightmare. .All the trees vanialied. as 
if they fled in fear. The rocks closed in as if to crash the train. 
There was a moment in which Domini shut her eyes, like one 
expectant of a tremendous blow that cannot be avoided. 

She opened them to a flood of gold, out of which the face of 
a man looked, like a face looking out of the heart of the atm. 
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CHAPTEB III 

IT FLASHED UPON HES WITH THE DESERT, WITH 
A the bumiag heaps of caruatiou and orange-colour^ rocks, 
with the first sand wilderness, the first brown villages glow¬ 
ing in the late radiance of the aflemoou like carven tilings 
of bronze, tlie first oasis of palms, deep green as a wave of the 
sea and moving like a wave, the first wonder of Sahara warmth 
and Sahara distance. She passed through the gulden door into 
the blue country, and saw this face, and, for a moment, moved 
by the exalted sensation of a magical change in all her world, 
she looked at it simply as a new sight presented, with the sun, 
the mighty rocks, the hard, blind villages, and the dense trees, 
to her eyes, and connected it with nothing. It was part of this 
strange and glorious desert region to her. That was all, for a 
moment. 

In the play of untempered golden light the face seemed pale. 
It was narrow, rather long, with marked and prominent fea¬ 
tures, a nose with a high bridge, a mouth with straight, red 
lips, and a powerful chin. The eyes were hazel, almost yellow, 
with curious markings of a darker shade in the yellow, dark 
centres tliat looked black, and dark outer circles. The eyelashes 
were very long, the eyebrows Uiick and strongly curved. The 
forehead was high, and swelled out slightly a&>ve the temples. 
There was no hair on the face, which was closely shaved. 
Near the mouth were two faint lines that made Domini think 
of physical suffering, and also of medispval knights. Despite 
the glory of Uie sunshine there seemed to be a shadow falling 
across the face. 

This was all that Domini noticed before the spell of change 
and the abrupt glory was broken, and she knew that she was 
staring into tne face* of the man who had behaved ao rudely at 
the station of El-Akbara. The knowledge gave her a definite 
. shock, and she thought that her expression mnst have changed 
abruptly, for a dull fiush rose on the stranger's thin cheeks and 
mounted to his rug;^ forehead. He glanced out of the win¬ 
dow and moved his nands uneasily. Domini noticed that they 
scarcely tallied with his face. Though scrupulously clean, they 
looked jike the hands of a labourer, hard, broad, and brown. 
Even his wrists, and a amall section of his left forearm, which 
showed as he lifted his left hand from one knee to the other, 
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were heavily tinted by the sun. The spaces between the fingers 
were wide^ as they usually are in hands accustomed to grasping 
implements, but the fingers themselves were rather delicate and 
arUfitic. 

Domini observed this swiftly. Then she saw that her neigh* 
hour was unpleasantly conscious of her observation. This 
vexed her va^ely, perhaps because even so trifling a circum¬ 
stance was like a tlnn link between them. She snapjMKl it by 
ceasing to look at or think of him. The window was down. A 
delicate and warm breeze drifted in, coming from the thickets 
of the palms. In flashing out of the darkness of Uie gorge 
Domini had had the sensation of passing into a new world and 
a new atmosphere. The sensation stayed with her now that she 
was no lon^r dreaming or giving the reins to her imagination, 
but was caTrnlv herself. Against the terrible rampart of rock 
the winds beat across the land of the Toll. But they die there 
frustrated. And the rains journey thither and faihsinking into 
the absinthe-coloured pools of the gorge. .\nd the snows and 
even the clouds stop, exhausted in their pilgrimage. The gorge 
is not their goal, but it is their grave, and the deaert never sees 
their burial. So Domini’s first sense of casting away the known 
remained, and even grew, but now strongly and quietly. It was 
well founded, she thouglit. For she looked out of the carriage 
window towards the barrier she was leaving, and saw that on 
this .side, guarding the desert from the world that is not desert, 
it was pink in the evening light, dwpening here and there to 
rose colour, whereas on the far side it had a rainy hue as of 
rocks in England. And there was a lustre of gold in the hills, 
tints of glowing bronze slashed with a red line as the heart of 
a wound, but recalling the heart of a flower. The folds of the 
earth glistened, Tliere was flame down there in the river bed. 
The wreckage of the land, the broken fragments, gleamed as if 
braided with precious things. Everywhere the salt crystals 
sparkled with the violence of diamonds. Everywhere there was 
a strength of colour that hurled itself to the gaze, unabashed 
and almost savage, the colour of summer that never ceasea, of 
heat that seldom dies, in a land where there is no autumn and 
seldom a flitting cold. 

Down on the road near the village there were people; old 
men playing the '^lad/s game” with stones set in squares of 
sand, women peeping from flat roofs and doorways, children 
driving goats. A man, like a fair and beautiful Christ, with 
tong Imir and a curling beard, beat on the ground with a staff 
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and howled some tuneless notes. He was dressed in red and 
green. No one heeded him. A distant sound of the beating 
of drums rose in the air, mingled with piercing cries uttered by 
a nasal voice. And as if below it, like Uie orchestral accom¬ 
paniment of a dramatic solo, hummed many blending noises; 
faint calls of labourers in the palm-gardens and of women at 
the wells; chatter of children in dusky courts sheltered with 
roods and pale-stemmed grasses; dim pipings of homeward¬ 
coming shepherds drowned, with their pattering charges, in 
the golden vapours of the west; soft twitterings of birds 
beyond brown walls in green seclusions; dull barkings of 
guard dogs; mutter of camel drivers to their velvet-footed 
beasts. 

The caravan which Domini had seen descending into the 
gorge reappeared, moving deliberately along the desert road 
towards the south. A watch-tower peeped above the palms. 
Dovt*s were circling round it. Many of them were white. They 
flew like ivon* things alcove this tower of glowing bronze, which 
slept at the foot of the pink rocks. On the left rose a mass of 
blood-red earth and stone. Slanting rays of the sun struck it, 
and it glowed mysteriously like a mighty jewel. 

As Domini leaned out of the window, and tlie salt ciy'stals 
sparkled to her eyes, and the palms swayed languidly above the 
waters, and the rose and mauve of the hills, the red and orange 
of the earth, etn‘amed by in the flames of the sun before the 
passing tn\in like a barbaric prooc'ssion, to the sound of the 
hidden dnims, the cry of the hidden priest, and all the whisper¬ 
ing melodies of thesc^ strange and unknown lives, tears started 
into her eyes. The entrance into this land of flame and colour, 
through its narrow and terrific portal, stirred her almost be¬ 
yond her present strength. Tlu? glory of this world mounted 
to her hearty oppressing it. The embrace of Nature was so 
violent that it crushed her. She felt like a little fly that had 
sought to wing its way to the sun and, at a million iiiiles^ dis¬ 
tance from it, was being shrivelled by its heat When all the 
of the village fainted away she was glad, although she 
strained her ears to hear their fading echoes, Suddemy she 
knew that she was very lin'd, so tired that emotions acted upon 
her as physical exertion acts upon an exhausteil man. She sat 
down and shut her eyes. For a long time she stayed with her 
eyes shut, but she knew that on the windows strange lights 
were glitteiiiig, that the carriage was slowly filling with the 
ineffable splendours of the west. I^ng aft^ards slie often 
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wondered whether she endowed the sunset of that day witti 
supernatural glories because she was so tired. Perhaps the salt 
mountain of El*Alia did not really sparkle like the celestial 
mountains in the visions of the saints. Perhaps the long chain 
of the Aures did not really look as if all its narrow delta had 
been powdered with the soft and bloomy leaves of unearthly 
violets, and the desert was not cloudy in the distance towards 
the Zibans with tlie magical blue she thought she saw tliere, a 
blue neither of sky nor sea, but like the hue at the edge of a 
flame in the heart of a wood fire. She often wondered, but sho 
never knew. 

The sound of a movement made her look up. Her companion 
was changing his place and going to the other side of the com- 
rartment. He walked softly, no doubt wdtli the desire not to 
msturb Domini. His back was tow^ards her for an instant, and 
she noticed that he was a powerful man, though very thin, 
and that his gait was heavy. It made her tliink again of his 
labourers hands, and she began to wonder idly what was his 
rank and what he did. He sat down in tlie far corner on the 
same side as herself and stared out of his window, crossing his 
legs. He wore large boots with square toes, clumsy and un¬ 
fashionable, but comfortable and good for walking in. His 
clothes had obviously been made by a French tailor. The stuff 
of them was grey and woolly, and they were cut tighter to the 
figure tlian English c lothes generally are. He had on a black 
silk necktie, and a soft brown travelling bat dented in the 
middle. By the way in which he looked out of the window, 
Domini judged that he, too. was saving the desert for the first 
time. There was something almost passionately attentive in 
his attitude, something of strained eageniess in that part of 
his face which she could from where she was sitting. His 
cheek was not jiale, as she had thought at first, but brown, 
obviously burnt by the sun of Africa. But she felt that under¬ 
neath tlie sunburn there was pallor. She fancied he might bo 
a painter, and was noting all the extraordinary colour effects 
with the definiteness of a man who meant, perhaps, to repro-. 
dace them on canvas. 

The light, which liad now the peculiar, almost supernatural 
softness and limpidity of light falling at evening from a declin¬ 
ing sun in a hot country, came full upon him, and bri^tened 
his hair. Domini saw that it was brown with some cmestnut 
in it, thick, and cut extremely short, as if bis head bod recently 
been shaved. She felt convinced that he was not Fiencb. He 
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might be an Austrian, perhaps, or a Russian from the south of 
Russia. He remained motionless in that attitude of profound 
observation. It suggested great force not merely of body, but 
also of mind, an almost abnormal concentration upon the ^ng 
observed. This was a man who could surely shut out the whole 
world to look at a grain of sand, if he thought it beautiful or 
interesting. 

7'hey were near Beni-Mora now'. Its pahns appeared far off, 
and in the midst of them a snow-white tower. 'Die Sahara 
lay beyond and around it, rolling away from the foot of low, 
brown lulls, lliat looked as if they had been covered wdth a soft 
powder of bronze. A long spur of rose-coloured mountains 
stretched awav towards the south. Tlie sun was very near his 
setting. Small, red clouds floated in the western quarter of the 
sky, and the far desert was l)ecoin!ng mysteriously dim and 
blue like a remote sea. Here and there thin wreaths of smoke 
ascended from it, and lights glittered in it, like earth-bound 
stars. 

Domini had never IxTore understood liow strangely, how 
strenuously, colour can at momenta appeal to the imagination. 
In this pageant of tlie ICust she saw* arise the naked soul of 
Africa; no fadcnl. gentle thing, fearful of being seen, fearful 
of l>eing known and understood: but a phenomenon vital, bold 
and gorgeous, like the sound of a trumpet pealing a great 
reveille. As she looked on this flaming land laid fearlessly 
bare before lier, disdaining the clothing of grass, plant and 
flower, of stream and tree, displaying itself with an almost 
brazen ifisoucmnce, confident in its spacious power, and in its 
golden pride, her heart leaped up as if in answer to a deliberate 
appeal. The fatigue in her died. She responded to tliis re¬ 
veille like a young warrior who, so soon as he is wakened, 
stretehes out his hand for his sw ord. The sunset flamed on her 
clear, white cheeks, giving them its hue of life. And her 
nature flamed to meet it In the huge spaces of the Sahara her 
soul seemed to hoar the footsteps of Freedom treading tow*ards 
• the south. And all her dull perplexities, all her bitterness of 
ennui, all her questionings and doubts, were swept away on the 
keen desert wind into the endless plains. 8he had come from 
her last confession asking herself, “ Wliat am 1 ? She had 
felt infinitely small confronted witli the pettiness of modem, 
civilised life in a narrow, crowded world. Now she did not 
torture herself with any questions, for she knew that something 
large, something capable, sonieihing perhaps even noble, rose 
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up witliiu her to greet all tins nobility, all tJiis mighty frank- 
negs and fierce, undressed sincerity of nature. This desert and 
tliis sun would be her comrades, and she was not afraid of 
them. 

Without being aware of it she breathed out a great sigh, 
feeling the necessity of liberating her joy of spirit, of letting 
the body, however inadequately and absurdly, make some dem- 
onstration in response to tlie secret stirring of the soul. The 
man in the far comer of the carriage turned and logke<l at her. 
When she heard this movement Domini remembered her irriUi- 
tion against him at El-Akbara. In this splendid moment the 
feeling seemed to her so paltry and contemptible that she had 
a lively impulse to make amends for the angrj* look she had 
cast at him. Possibly, had she been (juite normal, she would 
have checked such an impulse. The voice of conventionality 
would have made itsedf heard. But I>omini could act vigor¬ 
ously, and quite carelc*ssly, when she was moved. And she 
was deeply moved now, and longetl to lavish the humanity, 
U\e sympathy and ardour that were (juick ni her. In answer 
to the strangeris movement she turned towards him, opening 
her lips to speak to him. Afteraards she never knew what she 
meant to say, whether, if she had spoken, the worils would have 
been French or English. For .she did not speak. 

The man’s face was illuminated by the setting sun as he 
sat half round on his seat, leaning with his right hand palm 
downwards on the cushions. The light glittered on his short 
hair. He had pushcHl back his soft hat. and exposed lus high, 
rugged forehead to the air, and his broMii left hand gripped the 
top of the carriage door. The large, knotted veins on it, the 
stitched sinews, were very p<‘rc*eptil)le. The hand looked 
violent Domini’s eyes fell on it as she tunicd. The impulse 
to speak began to fail, and when she glanced up at the man’s 
face she no longer felt it at all. For, despite tlie glory of the 
sunset on him, there seemed to be a cold shadow in his eyes. 
The faint lines near his month looked deeper than before, and 
now suggested most powerfully the dreariness, the harshness 
of long-continued suffering. The mouth itiM*lf was compressed 
and grim, and the man’s whtrie expression was fierce and 
startling as the expression of a criminal bracing himself to 
endure ineritable aetection. So crude and piercing, indeed, 
was this mask confronting her that Domini stariea and was 
inclined to shudder. For a minute the man’s eyes held hers, 
and die thought she saw in them unfathomable <fepths of 
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misery or of wickedness. She hardly knew which. Sorrow 
was like crime, and crime like the sheer desolation of grief 
to her just then. And she thought of the outer dar^ess 
spoken of in the Bible. It came before her in the sunset. 
Her father was in it, and this stranger stood by him- The 
tiling was as vital, and fled as swiftly as a hallucination in a 
madman's brain. 

Domini looked down. All the triumph died out in her, all 
the exquisite consciousness of the freedom, the colour, the 
bigness of life. For there w^as a black spot on the sun — 
humimity, (jod’s mistake in the great plan of Creation. And 
the shadow cast by humanity tempered, even surely conquered, 
the light. She wondered whether she would always feel the 
cold of the suuk^ places in the golden dominion of the sun. 

The man had droppcnl his eyes too. His hand fell from 
the door to his kntn'. He did not move till the train ran into 
Beni-Moni, and the eager faces of countless Arabs stared in 
upon them from the seorthed held of manoeuvres where Spahia 
were exercising in the gathering twilight. 


CHAPTER IV 


IJAVING GIVEN HER LUGCiAGE TICKET TO A 
• * porter, Domini passed out of the station followed by Su¬ 
zanne, who looked an<l walkcnl like an exhausted marionette. 
BaUmeh, who had emerged from a third-class compartment 
before the train stopped, followed them closely, and as they 
reached the jostling crowd of Arabs which swarmed on the 
roadway he joined them with the air of a proprietor. 

Which is Madame's hotel? ” 

Domini looked round. 

Ah, Batouch I ” 

Suxanne jumped as if her string had been sharply pulled, and 
c^t a glance of dreary suspicion upon the poet She looked at 
his legs, then upwards. 

He wore white socks which almost met his pantaloons. 
Si^rcely more than an inch of pale brown skin was risible. 

buttons of his jacket glittered brightly. His blue 
lobe floated maj^tically from lus broad shoulders, and the 
large tassel of his fes fell coquettishly towards his left ear, 
above which was set a pale blue flower with a woolly grem leaf. 
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Sluanne waa slightly reassured by the flower and the bright 
buttons. She felt that they needed a protector in this mob of 
shouting brown and black men, who clamoured about them like 
savages, exposing bare legs and arms, even bare chests, in a 
most barbarous manner. 

We are going to the Hotel du Dteert,” Domini con¬ 
tinued. ** Is it far?’' 

“ Only a few minutes, Madame.” 

** I shall like to walk there.” 

Suzanne collapsed. Her bones l)eoame as wax with appre¬ 
hension. She saw herself toiling over leagues of sand towards 
some nameless hovel. 

Suzanne, you can get into the omnibus and take the hand¬ 
bags.” 

At the sweet word omnibus a ray of hope stole into the 
maid’s heart, and when a niccly-dressod man, in a long blue 
coat and indubitable trouse rs, assisted her politely into a vehi¬ 
cle which was unmistakable, she almost wept for joy. 

Meanwhile Domini, csc'orted serenely by the po<*t, walkecl 
towards the long gardens of Beni-Mora. She passed over a 
wooden bridge. White dust was flying from the road, along 
which many of the Arab ans^KTaev were indolently strolling, 
carrying lightly in their hands small red roses or sprigs of pink 
geranium. In their white robes they looked, she thought, like 
monks, though the cigarettes many of them were smoking 
fought against the illusion. Some of them were dressed like 
Batourh in paleHoloiired cloth. They held each others bands 
loosely as they sauntereil along, chattenng in soft contralto 
voices. Two or three were attended by servants, who walked a 
pace or two t>ehind them on Uic left. These were members of 
great families, rulers of tribes, men who had influence over the 
Sahara people. One, a shortish man with a coal-black beard, 
moved so majestically that he seemed almost a giant His face 
was very pale. On one of his small, almost white, hands glit¬ 
tered a diamond ring. A boy with a long, hooked nose strolled 
gravely near him, wearing brown kid'gloves and a turban span¬ 
gled with gold. 

'' That is the Kald of Tonga, Madame,” whispered Batooch, 
looking at the pale man reverently. He is here sn permis- 
sum.” 

" How white he is,” 

^They tried to potaon him. Ever since he is ill houade. 
Hiat is his brother. The brown gloves are very chic.*^ 
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A light carnage rolled rapidly by them m a white mist of 
dust. It was drawn by a pair of white mules, who whisked 
their long tails as they trotted briskly, urged on by a cracking 
whip. A big boy with heavy brown eyes was the coachman. 
By his side sat a very tall young negro with a humorous 
pointed nose, dressed in primrose yellow. lie grinned at 
Batouch out of the mist^which accentuated the coal-black hue 
of his whimsical, happy face. 

** That is the Agha^s son with Mabrouk.” 

They turned aside from the road and came into a long 
tunnel formed by mimosa trees that met above a broad path. 
To right and left were other little paths branching among the 
trunks of fruit trees and the narrow twigs of many bushes that 
grew luxuriantly. Between sandy brown banks, carefully 
flattened and b^ten hard by the spades of Arab garden¬ 
ers, glided streams of opaque water that were guided from 
the desert by a system of dams. Tlie Kaid's mill watched 
over them and the great wall of the fort. In the tunnel the 
light was very delicate and tinged with green. The noise 
of the water flowing was just audible. A few Arabs were 
sitting on benches in dreamy attitudes, with their hcclless 
slippers hanging from the toes of their hare feet. Beyond 
the entrance of the tunnel I^omini could see two horsemen 
galloping at a tremendous pace into the desert Their red 
cloaks streamed out over the sloping quarters of their horses, 
which devoured the earth as if in a frenzy of emulation. 
They disappeared into the last glories of the sun, which still 
lingered on the plain and blazed among the summits of the red 
mountains. 

All the contrasts of this land were exquisite to Domini and, 
in some mvsterious way, suggested eternal things; whispering 
through colour, gleam, and shadow, through the pattern of leaf 
and rock, through the air, now fresh, now tenderly warm and 
perfumed, through the silence that hung like a filmy doud in 
the golden heaven. 

* She and l^touch entered the tunnel, passing at once into 
deflmte evening. The quiet of these gardens was delicious, and 
was only interrupted now and then by the sound of wheels 
uMn the road as a carriage rolled by to some house which was 
hidden in the distance of the oasis. The seated Arabs scarcely 
distorbed It by their murmured talk. Many of them, indeed, 
«aid nothing, but rested like lotua^tera in graceful attitudes, 
^with hanging hands, and eyes, soft as the of gazelles, that 
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regarded the shadowy paths and creeping waters with a grave 
serenity bom of the inmost spirit of idleness. 

But Batouch loved to talk^ and soon began a languid mono¬ 
logue. 

He told Domini that he had been in Paris, where he had 
been the guest of a Freneh poet who a<lore<l the East; that he 
himself was “ instructed/’ and not like otlier Arabs ; that he 
smoked the hashish and could sing the love songs of the 
Sahara; that he had travelled far in the desert, to Souf and to 
Ouargla beyond the ramparts of the Dunes; that he composed 
verses in the night when the uninstructed, the brawlers, the 
drinkers of absinthe and the domino players were sleeping or 
wasting their time in the darkness over the pastimes of the 
lewd, when the sybarites were swearing under the smoky arches 
of the Moorish baths, and the mare/hah of the dancing-girls 
sat in her flat-roofed house guarding the jewels and the amu¬ 
lets of her gay confederation. These verses were written both 
in Arabic and in French, and the poet of Pans and his friends 
had found them beautiful as the dawn, and as the palm trees 
of Ourlana by the Artesian wells. All the girls of the Ouled 
Nails were celebrated in these poems — Aishoush and Irena, 
Fatma and Baah. In them also were enshrined legends of the 
venerable marabouts wlio slept in the Paradise of Allah, and 
tales of the great warriors who had fought above the rocky 
precipices of Constantine and far off among the sands of the 
South. They told the stories of the Kouloiiglis, whose mothers 
were Moorish slaves, and romances in which figured the dark- 
skinned Beni M’Zab and the freed negroes who had fled away 
from the lands in the very heart of the sun. 

All this information, not wholly devoid of a naive egoism, 
Batouch poured forth gently and melodiously as they walkcnl 
through the twilight in the tunnel. And Domini was quite 
content to listen. The strange names the poet mentioned, his 
liquid pronunciation of them, his allusions to wild events that 
had happened long ago in desert places, and to the lives of 
priests of his old religion, of fanatics, and girls who rode on 
camels canarisoned in red to the dancing-houses of Sahara 
cities — all these things cradled her humour at this moment 
and seemed to plant her, Like a mimosa tree, deep down in this 
sand garden of the sun. 

She had forgotten her bitter experience in the railway ear* 
riage when it was recalled to her mind by an incident that 
clashed with her present mood. 
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Steps sounded on the path behind them, going faster than 
liey were, and presently Domini saw her fellow-traveller strid- 
! ing along, accompanied by a young Arab who was carrying the 
green bag. The stranger was looking straight before him 
down the tunnel, and he went by swiftly. But his guide had 
something to say to Batouch, and altered his pace to keep be- 
^ side them for a moment. He was a very thin, lithe, skittish- 
looking youth, apparently about twenty-three years old, with a 
chocolate-brown skin, high clieek bones, long, almond-shaped 
eyes, twinkling with dissipateil humour, and a large mouth 
that smiled showing point^ white teeth. A straggling black 
moustache sprouted on his upper lip, and long coarse strands 
of jet-black hair escaped from under the front of a fez that 
was pushed back on his small head. His neck was thin and 
long, and his hands were vronderfully delicate and expressive, 
with rosy and quite perfect nails. When he laughed he had a 
habit of throwing his head forward and tucking in his chin, 
letting the tassel of his fez fall over his temple to left or right. 
He was dressed in w’hite with a burnous, and had a many- 
coloured piece of silk with frayed edges wound about his waist» 
which was as slim as a young girl's. 

He spoke to Batouch with intense vivacity in Arabic, at the 
same time shooting glances half-obsequious, half-impudent, 
wholly and even preternaturally keen and intelligent at 
Domini. Batouch replied with the dignified languor that 
seemed peculiar to him. The colloquy continued for two or 
three minutes. Domini thought it sounded like a quarrel, but 
she was not accustomed to Arabs’ talk. Meanwhile, the 
stranger in front had slackened his pace, and was obviously 
lingering for his neglectful guide. Once or twice he nearly 
stopped, and made a movement as if to turn round. But he 
checked it and went on slowly. His guide spoke more and 
more vehemently, and suddenly, tucking in his chin and dia- 


plaring his rows of big and dazzling teeth, burst into a ray 
ana boyish laugh, at the same time shaking his head rapidly. 
TJien he shot one last sly look at Domini and hurried on, airify 
swin^ng the green bag to and fro. His arms had tiny bones, 
but they were evidentfv strong, and he walked with the light 
ease of a young animal. After he had gone he turned his 
once and starra full at Domini. She could not help laughing 
at the vanity and consciousness of his expression. It was 
childish. Yet ^ere was something ruthless and wicked in it 
too. As he came up to the stranger the latter looked rounds 
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said something to him, and then ha8t4}ned forward. Domini 
waa struck by the difference between their gaits. For the 
stranger, altliough he was so strongly built and muscular, 
walked rather heavily and awkwardly, with a peculiar shufBing 
motion of bis feet. She began to wonder how old he was. 
About thirty-live or thirty-seven, she thought. 

That is HadjV* said Batoueh, in his soft, rich voice. 

‘‘ Hadj ? 

‘‘ Yes. He is my cousin. He lives in Beni-Mora, but h«, 
too, has been in Paris. He has been in prison too.*' 

‘‘What for?*' 

“ Stabbing.’* 

Batoueh gave this piec^e of information with quiet indiffer¬ 
ence, and continued: 

“ He likes to laugh. He is lazy. He has earned a great 
deal of money, and now he has none. 'Fo-night he is very gay, 
because he has a client." 

“ I see. Then he is a guide? " 

“ Many people m Beni-Mora are guides. But Hadj is 
always lucky in getting the Knglisli.'* 

“ That man with him is n’t English 1" Domini exclaimed. 

She had wondered what the traveller’s nationabty waa, but it 
had never occurred to her tliat it might the same as her own. 

“ Yea, he is. And he is going to the Hotel du D6sert. You 
and he are the only English hen% and almost the only travel- 
IciB. It is too early for many travellers yet. I'hey fear the 
heat And besides, few English ctime here now. What a pity! 
They spend money, and like to s4*e everything. Hadj is very 
anxious to buy a costume at Tunis for the great fete at the end 
of Ramadan. It will cost fifty or sixty francs. He hopes the 
Englishman is rich. But all the English are riem and 
generous." 

Here Batoueh looked steadily at Dormui with his large, 
imcoiicenied eyes. 

** This one spesks Arabic a litUe." 

Domini msoe no reply. Bhe was surprised by ibis piece of 
information. There was something, she thought, essentisiry 
un-English about the stranger. He was certai^y not dressed 
by an English tailor. But it was not only that which had 
caused her mistake. His whole air and look, bis manner of 
bolding himself, of sitting, of walking — yes, espectallT of 
walking — were surely foreign. Yet, when she came to think 
•bout it, aba could not tay tl^ ihej were charactmriatic of any 
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other country. Idly she had said to herself that the stranger 
might be an Austrian or a Russian. But she had beei|" think¬ 
ing of his colouring. It happened tliai two attcLches of those 
two nations^ whom she had met frequently in London, had hair 
of that shade of rather warm brown. 

“ He does not look like an Englishman/’ she said presently. 

“ He can talk in French and in Arabic, but Hadj says he is 
English.’’ 

‘‘ How sliouhl Hadj know?” 

“ Because* he has tlu* eyes of the jackal, and has l>een with 
many English. We arc getting near to the Catholic church, 
Madame. You will se<‘ it through the trees. And there is 
Monsieur the ('ur6 coming towards us. He is coming from his 
house, which is near the hotel.” 

At some dislanc*e in the twilight of the tunnel Domini saw a 
black figure in a soutane walking very slowly towards them. 
The stranger, who had b(*en covering the ground rapidly with 
his curious, shuffling stride, was much nearer to it than they 
were, and. if he kept on at his present pace, would soon pass 
It. But suddenly Domini saw him paus(^ and hesitate. He 
lK‘nt down and seemed to be doing something to his boot. 
Hadj dropix*(l the grinui bag, and was evuicntly al>out to kneel 
down and assist him when he lifted himself up abruptly, lookeii 
before him as if at the priest who was approaching, then turned 
sharply to the right into ii path which hnl out of the garden to 
the arcades of the Rue Berthe, Hadj followed, ^ticulating 
frantically, and volubly explaining that the hotel was in tlie 
oT)]X)8ite direction. But the stranger did not stop. He only 
glanced swiftly back over his shoulder once, and then con¬ 
tinued on his way. 

“ What a funny man that is! " said Batouch. What does 
he want to do ? ” 

Domini did not answer him, for the priest was just passing 
them, and she saw the church to the lelt among the trees. It 
was u plain, unpretending building, with a white wooden door 
set in an an^h. Above the arch were a small cri>ss, two windows 
with rounded tops, a clock, and a white tower with a pink roof. 
She looked at it, and at the priest, whose face was dark and 
meditative, with lustrous, but sad, brown eyes. Yet the 
thought of the stranger. 

Her attention was beginning to be strongly fixed upon this 
unknown man. His appearance and manner were eo unusual 
that is was impossible not to notice him. 
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There is the hotel, Madame! ” said Batouch. 

Domiai saw it standing at riglit angles to the church, facing 
the gardens, A little way back from the church was the priest's 
house, a white building shaded by date j>aluis and peuper trees. 
As they drew near tJie stranger reappeared under the arcade, 
above which was the terrat*t" of the hotel. lie vanished Uirough 
the big doorway, followtMl by liadj. 

While Suzanne was unpacking IX^tnini came out on to the 
bniad lerrac'e which ran along the w hole length of the Hotel du 
Her biMlrooin ojHmed on to it in front, luul at the 
hack communicated with a small saion. This sjlon opi^ned on 
to a second and smaller terrace, from which the desert c-ould be 
seen binond the ]>ahns. There seimicd to Im> no guests in the 
hotel. The verandah was de^rted, ami the peuit* of the soft 
evening was profound. Against the white parapet a small, 
round table and a cane arnw hair had Ikvd placed. A sub¬ 
dual {)ai?er of f<*ct in slip|M‘r8 came up the stairway, and an 
Arab s^^nrant appeared with a tea-tray. He put it down on 
the table with the pnviso deftness which Domini had already 
obsw^rred in the Arabs at Rol>ertville, and swiftly vaniahea. 
She sat down in tlie chair and poured out Uie lea, leaning her 
left arm on tht* [mrapci. 

Her head was v* ry tirt^l and her temph*s felt (‘ompreased. 
She was Uiunkful for the ♦juict round her Any harsh voice 
would have be^m intolerable to her just then. There were 
many i»ounds in the village, but they were vague, and mingled, 
flowing together and comfiosing one sound ihiil was soothing, 
the reslrainetl and level voice of Life. It hummed in Dominiw 
ears as she sipm^l her and gave an under-side of romance 
to the peacT. The light that floated in under the round arches 
of the ternue was subduH. The sun had iust gone down, and 
the bright colours bloomcnl no more upon the mountains, which 
looked like silent monsters ttiat had lost the hue of youth and 
had suddenly liecome mvstcrioualy old. The evening star shone 
tn a sky tliat still helJ on its Western border some last pale 

? ;IijnmenDg» of daj, and. at tU aignal. many dusky waaden>n 
olded their loose garments round them, slung their long guna 
scroes their shoulders, and prejpared to start on their journey, 
helped by the cool night wind that blows in the desert when tm 
sun departs. 

I>omini did not know of them, but sl» felt the near preMHoe 
of the desert, and the feeling quieted her nerrea. Hhe was 
t h ank f ul at this moment that ahe was tneclUitg without any 
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woman friend and was not persecuted by any sense of obliga¬ 
tion. In her fatigue, to rest passive in tne midst of quiet, and 
soft light, calm in the belier, almost the certainty, that this 
desert village contained no acquaintance to disturb her, was to 
know all the joy she needed for the moment. She drank it in 
dreamily. liberty had always been her fetish. WTiat woman 
had more liberty than she had, here on this lonely verandah, 
with the shadowy tr<H}s below? 

The bell of the church near by chimed softly, and the 
familiar sound fell strangely upon DominTs ears out here in 
Africa, reminding her of many sorrows. Her religion was 
linked with (<*rrible memories, with cruel struggles, with hate¬ 
ful scenes of violence. I»rd Kens had been a man of passion¬ 
ate tcmiierament. Strong in goo<lness when he had been led 
by love, he had becm CH^jually strong in evil when hate had led 
him. Domini had hf*c*n fon^^l to contemplate at close quarters 
the raw charactiT of a warpetl man. from whom circumstance 
had stripped all tondennvs. nearly all reticence. The terror of 
truth was known to her. Slie had shuddered before it^ but 
she had been obliged to watch it during many years. In 
coming to Beni-Mora she had had a sort of vague, and almost 
childish, feeling that slie was putting the brc«ui sea betwwn 
herself and it Yet Morv she had started it had Iwn bnrie<l 
in the grave. She never wished to behold such truth again. 
She wanted to look upon some other truth of life — the truth 
of beauty, of calm, of freiHloni. Ixird Kens had always been 
a slave, the slave of love, most of all when he was filled with 
hatred, and Domini, influenced by his example, instinctively 
connected love with a chain. Only the love a human being 
has for God seemed to her sometimes the finc*st freedom ; tJie 
movement of the soul upwanl into the infinite obedient to Uic 
call of the great Liberator. The love of man for woman, 
of woman for man, she thouglit of as imprisonment, bondage. 
Was not her mother a slave to tlie man who had wrecked her 
life and carried her spirit beyond the chance of heaven? Waa 
not her father a slave to her mother ? She shrank definitely 
from the contemplation of herself loving, with all the strena^ 
she suspected in her lieart, a human lieing. In her reli^on 
only she had felt in rare momenta m>mething of love. And now 
here, in this tremendous and conquering land, she felt a divine 
stirring in her love for Nature. For Uiat afternoon Nature, 
•0 oftai calm and meditative^ or gently indifferent, as one too 
complete to be aware of those who lack completeneta, had 
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impetuously suinmoDed her to worship, had ardentlv appealed 
to her for something more than a temperate watchfulness or a 
sober admiration. There had been a most definite demand 
made upon her. Even in her fatigue and in this dreamy 
twilight she was conscious of a latent ej[citement that was not 
lulled to sleep. 

And as she sat there, while the darkness grew in the sky 
and spread secretly along the sandy nils among Uie trees, she 
wondered how much she held within her to give in answer to 
this cry to her of self-confident Nature. Was it only a little? 
She did not know. Perhaps she was Px) tired to know. But 
however much it was it must seem niwigre. What is even a 
woman's heart given to tlie or a woman's soul to the 

sea? Wliat is the worship of anyone to the sunset among the 
hills, or to the mnd that lifts all the clouds from before 
the face of the moon ? 

A chill stole over Ikrnuui. She felt like a very' poor woman, 
who can never know the joy of giving, because she docs not 
possess even a mite. 

The church bell chimed again among the palms. Domini 
beard voices quite clearly Mow her under the arcade. A 
French enfe was installed thert% and two or thtw soldiers were 
taking their aperitif l>eforr dinner out in the air. They were 
talking of France, as people in exile talk of their countr)', with 
the deliberateness tliat would ('onccal regret and the child's 
instinctive affection for the mother. Their voices made 
Domini think again of the riTniits, and then, because of them, 
of Notre Dame dc la (iarde, the mother of (Jod, looking 
towards Africa. She n^membereil the tragt^ly of her last con¬ 
fession. Would she Ije able to c<mUm here to the Father whom 
she had seen strolling in the tunnel? Would she learn to 
know here what she really was ? 

How warm it was in the night, and how warmth, as it 
develops the fecundity of the earth, develops also the poasibtli- 
Uea in many men and women. Despite her lassitude of body, 
which kept her motionless as an tno) in her chair, with he« 
arm lying along the parapet of the verandah, Domini felt as 
if a conraaed crowd of things indefinable, but violent, was 
already stirring within her nature, as if this n«*w eltmate was 
calling armed men into lietng. Conk) she not hear the murmur 
of their voices, the distant clashing of their weapons? 

Without being aware of it aim was dropping into sleep. The 
sound of a footstep on the wooden floor of the verandah recalled 
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her. It was at some distance behind her. It croesed the 
rerandah and stopped. She felt quite certain that it was the 
step of her fellow-traveller^ not because she knew he was stay¬ 
ing in the hotel, but rather because of the curious, uneven 
heaviness of the tread. 

What was he doing? Looking over the parapet into the 
fruit gardens, where the white figures of the Arabs were flitting 
through the trees? 

He was perfectly silent. Domini was now wide awake. The 
feeling of calm serenity had left her. She was nervously 
troubled by this presence near her, and swiftly recalled the few 
trifling incidents of the day which had begun to delineate a 
character for her. They were, she found, all unpleasant, all, 
at least, faintly disagreeable. Yet, in sum, what was their 
meaning? The sketch they trace<l was so slight, so confused, 
that it told little. The last incident was the strangest And 
again she saw the long and luminous pathway of the tunnel, 
flickering witii light and sliadc, carpeted with the pale reflec¬ 
tions of the leaves and narrow brauclies of the trees, the black 
figure of the prit^st far down it, and the tall form of the 
stranger in an attitude of painful hesitation. Each time she 
liad seen him, apparently desirous of doing something definite, 
hesitation had overtaken him. In his indecision Uiere was 
something horrible to her. something alarming. 

She wished he was not humduig behind her. and her discom¬ 
fort increased. She <'ouId still hear (he voices of ilie soldiers in 
the cafe. Perhaps he was listening to them. They sounded 
louder. 

The speakers w’cn' getting up from their seats. There was 
a jingling of spurs, a tramp of fc‘et. and the voices died away. 
The church bell chimed again. As it did so Domini beard 
heavy and uneven steps crosa the verandah hurriedly. An 
instant later she lieard a window shut sharply. 

“ Suzanne 1 ” ahe calletl. 

Her maid appeared, yawning, with various parcels in her 
* hands. 

** Yes, Mademoiselle.^’ 

“ 1 sha’nH go down to the saiD-d-maft jer to-night Tell 
them to give me some dinner in my saiony 

** Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

” You did not see wlto was mi the verandah just now? ” 

The maid looked surprised* 

1 was in Madsmoismle’s room.” 
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‘‘ Yeft. How near the church 

Mademoiselle will have no difficulty in getting to Mass. 
She will not be obliged to go among all the Arabs/^ 

Domini smiled. 

“ I have come here to be among the Arabs^ Suzanne.’^ 

" The porter of the omnibus tdls me they are dirty and Tery 
dangerous. They carry knives, and tlieir clothes are full of 
fleas.” 

“ You will feel quite differently about them in the morning. 
Don't forget about dinner.” 

“ I will speak about it at om^e. Mademoiselle.” 

Suzanne disapfK'ared, walking as one who suspects ambush. 

After dinner I>omini went again to the verandah. She found 
Batoueb there. He had now folded a snow-white turban round 
his head, and lookeil like a young high priest of some ornate 
religion. He suggt^ted that DDiiuni should come out with him 
to visit the Rue des Oiiled Nads and sit? the strange dances of 
the Sahara. But she hiuHi 

Not to-night, Batouch. I must go to bed. I have n't slept 
for two nights.” 

** But 1 do not sleep, Madame, In the night I compose 
Terses. My brain is alive. My h**art is on fire.” 

** Yes, but I am not a i>oet. Iksides, 1 may here for a 
loM time. I shall have many evenings to see tJie daiicca.” 

The poet looked displea.'^ed. 

Tlie gentleman is going.” he said, ” Hadj is at the door 
waiting for him now. But Hadj is afraid when be enters the 
street of the dancers.” 

Why?” 

There is a girl there who wishes to kill him. Her name is 
Aishoush. She was fM?^nt awav from Beni-Mora for aiz months, 
but she has c^ine back, and after all this time she still wishes to 
kiU Hadj.” 

What has be clone to her? ” 

** He has not loTod her. Ym, Hadj ia afraid, but h« arill go 
vith the geoUeinan beeaunc he must earn money to buy a coa~ 
tume for the /He of Ramadan. 1 aiso wUb to buy a new 
cottnme.'’ 

He looked at Domini with a dignified plaintireneM. Hia 
poee aninat the pillar of the rerandah waa aupetb. Over hia 
blue cloth jacket he bad thrown a Uun white barnooa. wbidt 
hung round him in claadc folda. Domini could scarcely be- 
liere that ao magnificent a creature waa touting for a fraoc. 
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The idea certainly did occur to her, but she banished it. For 
she was a nonce in Africa. 

‘‘ I am too tired to go out to-night,^’ she said decisively. 

Good-night, Madame. I shall be here to-morrow morning 
at seven oVl^k. The dawn in the garden of the gazelles is 
like the flames of Paradise, and you can sec the Spabiis gallop¬ 
ing upon horses that are beautiful as-” 

“ I shall not get up larly to-morrow.” 

Batoueh assumed an expression that was tragically submis¬ 
sive and turned to go. Just then Hiizanne appeared at the 
French w'indow of her bedrooim She started as she perceived 
the i>oet, who walked slowly past her to the staircase, throwing 
his Dumous back from his big shoulders, and stood looking 
after him. Her eyes fixed themselves upon the section of bare 
leg that was visible above his stockings white as the driven 
snow, and a faintly sentimental expression mingled with their 
defiance and alarm. 

Domini got up from her chair and leaned over the parapet 
A streak of yellow light from the doorway of the hotel lay upon 
the white road Udow, and in a moment she saw tw'o figures 
come out from beneath the verandah and pause there. Hadj 
was one, the stranger was the other. The stranger struck a 
maU'h and tried to light a cigar, but failed. He struck another 
match, and then another, hut still the cigar would not draw. 
Hadj looked at him with mischievous astonishment 

“If Monsieur will permit me-” he began. 

But the stranger took the cigar hastily from his mouth and 
flung it away. 

‘‘ I don’t want to smoke,’* Domini heard him say in French. 

Then he walked away with Hadj into the darkness. 

As they disappeared Domini heard a faint shrieking in the 
distance. It was the music of the African hautboy. 

The night was marvellously dr>* and warm. The thickly 
growing trees in the garden scareeiy moved. It was very still 
and very dark. Suzanne, standing at her window, looked like 
a shadow in her black dress. Her attitude was romantic. 
Periiaps the subtle influence of iliis Sahara village was begin- 
steal even over her obdurate spirit. 

The hautboy went on crying. Its notes, though faint, 
were sharp and piercing. Once more the church bell chimed 
pdms, and the two musics, with their violently 
dinerin^ issociationa, clashing together smote upon Domini’a 
heart with a sense of tnmblii almost of tragedy* The polsei 
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in her temples throbbed, aud slie claeped her hands tightly 
together. That brief moment, in which she heard the duet of 
those two voices, was one of the most interesting, yet also 
one of the most ^nful she had ever known. The church bell 
was silent now, hut the hautboy did not cease. It was bar* 
barous and provocative, shrill with a persistent triumph. 

Domini went to bed early, but she could not sleep. Just 
before midnight she heard someone w'alking up and down on 
the verandah. The step was heavy and shulfling. It came and 
went, came and went, without pausi* till she w*hs in a fever of 
uneasiness. Only when two chimed from the church did it 
cease at last. 

She whispered a prayer to Xolre Dame dc la Oarde, The 
Blessed Virgin, looking towards Africa. For the first time 
she felt the loneliness of her situation and that she was far 

away. 


CIIAin^ER V 


T^OWARDS MORNING DOMINI SLEPT. IT WAS 
* nearly eight o’clock when she awoke. The room was full 
of soft light which told of the fiun outside, and she got up at 
once*, put on a pair of slipfiera and opened the French window 
on to the verandah. Alreadv B^nii-Mora was bathed in golden 
beams and full of gentle activities. A flock of goats pattered 
by towards the edge of ihi* oahis. The Arab gardeners were 
lazily swet‘pifig small leaves from the narrow paths under the 
mimosa and pepp«*r Soldiers in loose white suits, dark 

blue sashes and tiu* fez, wen* hastening from the Fort towards 
the market. A distant bugle rang out and the snarl of camels 
was audible from the village. Domini stood on the verandah 
for a moment, drinking in tlie desert air. It made her feel 
very pure and clean, as if she had just bathed in clear water. 
She looked up at the limjiid sky, which seemed full of hope 
and of the power to grant blessings, and she was glad that sfie 
had come to Beni-Mora, Her lonely sensation of the previous 
night had gtme. As she stood in the sun she was conscious 
that she ne<Kled recreation and that here she might find it 
The radiant sky, the warm suu and the freedom of the coming 
day and of many coming desert daytk filled her heart with an 
ali^t childish sensstion. Shs felt younger than she bad Mt 
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for years, and e?en foolishly innocent, like a puppy dog or a 
kitten. Her thick black hair, unbound, fell in a veil round her 
strong, active body, and she had the rare conseiousneas that be¬ 
hind that other more mysterious veil her soul was to-day a less 
unfit companion for its mate than it had been since her 
mother’s sin. 

Cleanliness — what a blessed condition that was, a condition 
to breed bravery. In this early morning hour Beni-Mora 
I(X)ked magically cletin. Domini thought of the desjierate dirt 
of liondon mornings, of the sooty air brocniing above black 
triH^s and greasy pavements. Surely it was difficult to be clean 
of soul there. Ilere it would be easy. One would tune one’s 
lyre in accord with Nature and be as a singing palm tree beside 
a water-spring. She took up a little vellum-bound book which 
she had laid at night upon her dressing-table. It was Of the 
Imitation of Christ, and she optmed it at haphazard and 
glanced down on a sunlit page. Her eyes fell on these words: 

“ Ijovo watchcih, and plceping, slumhoreth not. WTien 
weary it is not tirt*d; when straitened it is not constrained; 
\4hcn frightened it is not disturhtKl ; hut like a vivid flame 
and a huming torch it mounteth upwards and securely pas^ 
etii through all. Whos<K*ver lovoth knoweth the cry of this 
voice.” 

The sunlight on the page of the little book was like the vivid 
flame and the burning ton h spoken of in it Heat, light a 
fienc vitality. I>omiui had Iwn wear>' so long, weary of soul, 
that she was almost startled to find herself responding quickly 
to the sacn*d ]>assion on Uic pag<\ to the bright l>eam tliat kissed 
it as twin kiss<*s twin. She knelt down to say her morning 
prayer, but all she could whisfvr was: 

”0, God, renew me. <C (iod. renew me. Give me power 
to feel, kt'cnly, ficTccly, even though I suffer. Let me wake. 
Ijct me feel. Ixd me Ik? a living thing once more. 0, God, 
renew mo, renew me! ” 

While she prayed she pressed her face so hard against her 
hands tliai patches of nnl came u|x>n her cheeks. And after¬ 
wards it seemed to her as if her first real, passionate prayer in 
Beni-Mora had Ikhui almost like a eommand to God. Was not 
such a fiert'e prayer perfaa|» a blasphemy ? 

She rose from that prayer to the first of her new days. 

After breakfsst she looked over the edge of verandah and 
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saw Batoueh and Hadj squatting together in the shadow of the 
trees below. They were smoking cigarettes and talking eagerly. 
Their conversation, which was Arabic, sounded violent. The 
accented words were like blows. I>omini had not looked over 
the parapet for more than a minute before the two guides saw 
her and rose smiling to their feet. 

** I am waiting to show the village to Madame/* said 
Batoueh, coming out softly into the road, while Hadj nmiaimNl 
under the trees, erp^>8ing his UN»th in a sarcastic grin, which 
plainly enough conveyed to Homini his pity for her sad mis¬ 
take in not engaging him as her attendant. 

Domini nodded, went hack into her nvnn and put on a 
shady hat, Suzanne handed her a large parasol line<i with 
green, and she dewended the stairs nithcr slowli. She was not 
sure whether she wanted a (‘ompanion m her first walk about 
Beni-Mora. There would he more savour of fre^nlom in soli¬ 
tude. Yet she had hardly the heart to dismiss Batoueh, with 
all his dignity and determination. She resolved to take him 
for a little while and then to get rid of him on some pretext. 
Perhaps she would make some purchusk^s in thf^ ba/aars and 
send him to the hotel with them. 

Madame has slept well? ” aske<i the poe? as she emerged 
into the sun. 

** Pretty well/* she an.swerefh nodfiing again to Hadj, whose 
grin became more mischievous, and ojHming lier parasol. 

Where are wre going? ” 

“ Wherever Madame wishes. There is the market, the negro 
village, the mojKiiie, the casino, the statue of the Cardinal, the 
bazaars, the garrW of the (‘ount Ferdinand .Vnteoni.*’ 

A garden,” said Domini. ** Is it a l>eautiful one? *^ 

Batoueh was alioul to burst into a lyric <^stnsy. hut be 
checked himself and said: 

" Madame shall ms* for herself and tell me afterwards if in 
all Europe there is one such garden/’ 

Oh, the English gardens are wonderful/* she said, smiling 
it hit patriotic conceit. * 

doubt Madame shall tell me, Madame shall tell me/’ 
be nmeated with imperturbable confidener*. 

But first I wish to go for a moment into the church/’ she 
said. Wail for me here, Batoueh.” 

She crossed the road, passed the modest, one-storie<l liotise 
of the nriest snd came to the church, which looked out on to 
the quiet gardens. Before going up tho steps and in at the 
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door she paused for a monient. There was something touching 
to her^ as a Catholic, in this symbol of her faith set thus far 
out in the midst of Islamism. The cross was surely rather 
lonely here, raised above the white-robed men to whom it meant 
nothing. She was conscious that since she had come to this 
land of another creed, and of another creed held with fanati¬ 
cism, her sentiment for her own religion* w'hich in England for 
many y<*ar8 had been but lukewarm, had suddenly gained in 
strength. She had an odd, almost manly, sensation that it 
was her duty in Africa to stand up for her faith, not blatantly 
m words to impress others, but perseveringly in heart to satisfy 
herself. Sometimes she felt very protective. She felt pro¬ 
tective to-day as she looked at this humble building, which she 
likene<l to one of the poor saints of the Thebaid, who dwelt 
afar in desert plaei's, and whose devotions were broken by the 
night-cries of jackals and by th<* roar of ravenous bc*asts. With 
this feeling strong ujx)n her bhe pushed open the door and 
went in. 

The interior was plain, even ugly. The walls were painted 
a hideous drab. The stone floor w as covered with small, hard, 
straw-bottomed chairs and narrow* wooden forms for the 
patient knt'es of worshippers. In the front were two rows of 
private chairs, with velvet cushions of various brilliant hues 
and velvet-covertHl rails. On the left was a high stone pulpit. 
The altar, beyond its mean black and gold railing, was dingy 
and forlorn. On it there was a tiny golrl cre^s with a gold 
statuette of Christ hanging, surmounted by a canopy with four 
pillars, w’hich looked ns if iiuule of some unwholesome sweet¬ 
meat Long candles of blue and gold and bouquets of dusty 
artificial flowers flanked it. Ik*hind it. in a round niche, stood 
a painted figure of Christ holding a book. The two adjacent 
sicie chapels had dome<l roofs representing the firmament. 
Beneath the pulpit stood a small hannoniuin. At the opposite 
end of the church was a high gallerj^ holding more chairs. 
The mean, featureless windows were filled with glass half 
w^ite, half staring red dotteil witli yellow crosses. Sound the 
walls were reliefs of the fourteen stations of the Cross in white 

E laster on a gilt ground framed in grey marble. From the roof 
ung vulgar glass chandeliers with ropes tied with faded pink 
ribands. Several frightful plaster statues daubed with scarlet 
and chocolate brown stood under the windows, which were 
protected with brown woollen curtains. Close to the entrance 
were a receptacle for holy water in the form of a ^eU, and a 
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confeeaional of stone flanked by boxes, one of which bore the 
words, “ Offices obtsnues/* the other, ** Demandes,” and a card 
on which was printed, Litanies en honneur de Saint Antoine 
de Padoue-'’ 

There was nothing to please the eye, nothing to appeal to the 
senses. There was not even the mystery which snrouds and 
softens, for the sunshine streamed in through the white glass 
of Uie windows, revealing, even emphasising, as if with delib¬ 
erate cruelty, the tlieap linerv, the tarnished velvet, the crude 
colours, the meretricious gestures aiul poses of the plaster 
aainta. Yet as Domini toucheti her forehead and breast with 
holy water, and knelt for a moment on the stone floor, hhe was 
conscious that this rather pitiful house of (kni moved her to an 
emotion she had not felt in the great and Ix^autiful churches to 
which she was accustomed in Knglami ami on the Continent 
Through the windows she saw the outlines of palm leaves 
vibrating in the brei^re; African fingi rs, feiding, with a «k)rt of 
fluttering suspicion, if not enmity, round the heart of this 
intruding religion, which had wandered hither from some dis¬ 
tant place, and staytHl, confronting the burning glance of tlie 
desert. Bold, little, humble chiin h! l>omini knew that she 
would love it But she did not know then how much. 

She wandered round slowly with a grave face. Yet now and 
then, as she stood by one of the plaster saints, she smiled. 
They were indeed strange ofTerings at the shrine of Him who 
held this Africa in the hollow of His hand, of Him who had 
ordered the pageant of the sun which she had seen laat night 
among the mountains. And pr<*sentlv she and this little church 
in which she stood alone lm*ame pathetic in her thoughU, and 
even the religion which the one came to profess in the other 
pathetic tof>. For here, in Africa, she began to realise the wide- 
nesa of the world, and that many things must surely seem to 
the Creator what these plaster saints seemcni just then to her, 

"Oh, how little, how little!’' she whispered to herself, 
" Let me l>e bigger! Oh, let me grow, and hcit% not only 
befeafter!" , 

The ehofth door creaked. She tume<] her bead and saw the 
priest whom she had met in the tunnel entering, lie came up 
to her at once, saluted her, and said: 

" 1 saw you from my window, Madame, and thought I 
would offer to show you our little church here. We are rmj 
proud of it^ 

Domini liked bis voice and his naive remark. His face, too, 
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though undistinguished, looked honest, kind, and pathetic, but 
with a pathos that was unaffected and quite unconscious. The 
lowerpart of it was hidden by a moustache and beard, 

‘‘ Tnank you,'^ she answered. “ 1 have been looking round 
already.^^ 

“ You are a Catholic, Madame? 

“ Yes/’ 

The priest looked pleased. I'here was something childlike 
in the mobility of his face. 

1 am glad,” be said simply. “ We are not a rich com¬ 
munity in Beni-Mora. but we have been fortunate in bygone 
years. Our great Cardinal, the Father of Africa, loved this 
place and cherished his children here.” 

“Cardinal Lavigerie?” 

“ Yes, Madame. His house is now a native hospital. His 
statue faces tlie l>eginning of the great desert road. But we 
remember him and his spirit is still among us.” 

The priest’s eyes lit up as he 6|X)ke. The almost tragic 
expression of his face changed to one of enthusiasm. 

“ He loved Africa, I believe,” Domini said. 

“ His heart was here. And what ho did! I was to have been 
one of his freres armh, but mv health prevented, and after¬ 
wards the association was dissolved.” 

The sad expri^ssion returned to his face, 

“ There are many temptations in such a land and climate as 
this,” he said. “ And men are weak. But there are still the 
White Fathers whom he founded. Glorious men. They carry 
the Cross into the wildest places of the world. The most 
fanatical Arabs respect the White Marabouts.” 

“ You wish you were witli them?” 

“ Yes, Madame. But my health only permits me to be a 
humble parish priest here. Not all who desire to enter the most 
severe life can do so. If it were otherwise I should long since 
have been a monk. The Cardinal himself showed me that my 
duty lay in other paths.” 

, He pointed out to Domini one or two things in the ehurch 
wluch ne admired and thought worthy; the carving of the altar 
rail into grapes, ears of com, crosses, anchors; the white em* 
broidered muslin that draped the tabernacle; the statue of a 
bishop in a red and gold mitre holding a staff and Bible, and 
another statue representing a saint with a languid and con* 
Bumntive expression stretening out a Bible, on the leates of 
wbm a tiny, smiling child was walking. 
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As they were about to leave the church he made Domini 
pause in front of a painting of Saint Bruno dressed in a white 
monkish robe, beneath which was written in gilt letters; 

“ Saint Bruno ordonne k acn cliactplea 
De renoncer aux biens terrestrea 
Pour acquerir lea bieiia celeatea/* 

The discipU's stood around the saint in grotesque attitude# 
of pious attention. 

“ That, I think, is veiy beautiful/’ he said. Who could 
look at it without feeling that the greatest act of man is re¬ 
nunciation ? ” 

His dark eyes flamed. Just then a faint soprano bark came 
to them from outside the i himh door, a ver\' discreet and even 
humble, but at the same tune anxious, hark. The priest's face 
changed. The almost passionate asceticism of it was replaced 
by a soft and gentle hK>k. 

“ Bous-Itous wants me,” he said, and he opened the door for 
Domini to pass out. 

A tmall white and yellow dog, very clean and well brushed, 
was sitting on the step in an attentive attitude Directly the 
priest appeared it began to wag its short tail violently and to 
run round his feet, cunung its l>ody into semi-circles. He bent 
down and patUnJ it. 

My little companion, Madame,” he said. ” He was not 
with me yesterday, as he was being washt^.” 

Then he took off his hat and walkecl towards his bouse, 
accompanied by Bous-Bous, who had suddenly assumed an air 
of conscious majesty, as of one born to preside over the fate of 
an important pernonage. 

Domini stood for a moment under the palm trees looking 
after them. '^Fbere was a steady shining m her exes. 

'^Madame is a Catholic too?*' asked Batouch, staring 
steadily at her. 

Domini nodded. She did not want to discuss religion with 
an Arab minor poet just then. 

** Take me to the market,” she said, mindful of her secret 
resolve to get rid of her companion as soon as possible. 

They set out across the gardens. 

It was a celestial day. All the clear, untempered light of the 
world seemed to have made its borne in Bem-Mora. Yet 
heat waa not exceasife, for the giorions strength of the smi 
was robbed of it# terror, its possible brutality, by the bright 
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and feathery dryness and coolness of the airs. She stepped 
out briskly. Her body seemed suddenly to become years 
younger, full of elasticity and radiant strength, 

Madame is very strong. Madame walks like a Bedouin.^* 

Batouch’s voice sounded seriously astonished, and Domini 
burst out laughing. 

In England there are many strong women. But I shall 
grow stronger here. I shall bwome a real Arab. This air 
gives me life.'^ 

They were just reaching the road when there was a clatter of 
hoofs, and a Spain, mounted on a slim white horse, galloped 
past at a tremendous pace, holding his reins high above the red 
peak of his saddle and staring up at the sun. Domini looked 
after him with critical admiration. 

** You ^’e got some good horses here/^ she said when the 
Spahi had disappeared. 

Madame knows how to ride ? 

She laughed again. 

I’ve ridden ever since I was a child.’^ 

You can buy a fine horse here for sixteen pounds,” re¬ 
marked Batouch, using the pronoun tu,'* as is the custom of 
the Arabs. 

“ Find me a good horse, a horse with spirit, and I 'll buy 
him,” Domini wiid. I want to go far out in the desert, far 
away from cveiything.” 

You must not go alone.” 

"Why not?” 

** There are bandits in the desert.^* 

I ’ll take my revolver.’' Domini said carelessly. But I 
will go alone.” 

They were in sight of the market now, and the hum of 
voices came to them, with nasal cries, (he whine of praying 
beggars, and the fiorc<‘ braying of donkeys. At the end of the 
small street in which they were Domini saw a wide open space, 
in the centre of which stood a quantity of pillars supporting a 
peaked roof. Bound tlio sides of the square were arcades 
swarming with Arabs, and under the central roof a mob of 
figures came and went> as flies go and come on a piece of meat 
flun^ut into a sunny place. 

** What a quantity of people! Do they all live in Beni* 
Mora?” she ask^. 

" No, they come from all parts of the desert to sell and to 
buy. But most of those who sell are Ifoaabites.” 

4 
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Little children in bright-coloured rags came dancing round 
Domini, holding out their coi)|)er-coloured hands, and cr 3 'ing 
shrilly, “’Msec, M'daine! ’Msec, M'dame!” A deformed 
man, who looked like a distorletl beetle, crept round her feet, 
gazing up at her with eyes that scjuuited horribly, and roaring 
in an imperative voice some Arab formula m which the words 

Allah-el-Akbar(*oiitiuually rtvurred. A tall negro, with a 
long tuft of hair hanging from his shaven head, followed hard 
upon her heels, rolling his bulging eyt‘s, in which two yellow 
flames were caught, and trying to engage her attention, tkougb 
with what object she could not imagine. From all directions 
tall men with nakini arms and h^gs, and fluttering white gar¬ 
ments, came slowly towards her, staring intently at her with 
lustrous eyes. whc*se expression savmed to denote rather a calm 
and dignihetl appraiM^ment than any vulgjir curiosity. lioys, 
with the whitest ttvih .she had never beheld, and flowers above 
their well-shaped, delicate cars, smiled up at her with engaging 
impudenct\ iler nostrils wen* filknl with a strange crowd of 
odours, which came fnim humanity dn^ssed in woollen gar¬ 
ments, from fruits ♦‘xp>^^l for side in rush panniers, from 
round ch^ bouquets of row»s ringed with tight borders of 
green leaves, from burning iuivnH* twigs, from niw^ meat, from 
amber ornaments and strong perfumes in glass phiaU figured 
with gold — altar of rose, orange blossom, geranium and whits 
lilac. In the shilling ht*al of the sun sounds, scents and move* 
menis mingleil. and wen* alnn>st |mmfully vivid and full of 
nn^aning and animation. X**ver had a l»ndon mob on some 
great day so significant and fiemonal to Domini as 

this little mob of desert p‘ople, mme together for the bartering 
of lieasts. the buying of bumous4i*s, weap>n8, skins iJid jewels, 
grain for their camels, charms for their women, ripe glistening 
dates for the little chihlren at home in the brown earth houaea. 

As she made her way slowly through the preaa, pioneerod by 
Batoneh, who forced a path with gn^at play of bia huge shoul¬ 
ders and mighty arms, she was marjiriafN;! to find how much at 
home she felt in the midst of these fierce and unetviltaad- 
looking people. Bhe had no sense of shrinking from their omi- 
tact, no feeling of personal disgust at their touch. When her 
eves chanced to meet miv of the Md, inquiring eyes around her 
•he was inclined to sinife as if tn recognition of these children 
of the sun, who did not smn to her tike strangeni, despite the 
unknown language that itni|^(led fiercely in tlmir thioaU. 
Neverthelens, she did not wiidi to stay very long among thm 
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now. She was resolved to get a full and delicately complete 
first impression of Beni-Mora, and to do that she knew that 
she must detach herself from close human contact She de¬ 
sired the mind^s bird’s-eye view — a height, a watch-tower and 
a little solitude. So, when the eager Mozabite merchants called 
to her she did not heed them, and even the busy patter of the 
informing Batouch fell upon rather listless ears, 

I sham^t stay here,” she said to him. But 1 'll buy some 
perfumes. Where can I get them?” 

A thin youth, brooding above a wooden tray close by, held 
up in his delicate fingers a long bottle, sealed and famished 
with a tiny lalx*l, but Batouch shook his head. 

For perfunu*^ you must go to Ahmeda, under the arcade.*’ 

They crosseil a sunlit sjjac*e and stood before a dark room, 
sunk lightly below the level of the pathway in a deserted 
corner. Shadows congregated here, and in the gloom Domini 
saw a hent white figure hunched against the blackened wall, 
and heard an old voice murmuring like a drowsy bee. The 
perfume-seller was immersed in the Koran, his back to the 
buying world. Batouch was about to call upon him, when 
Domini che<‘ked the exclamation with u quick gesture. For the 
first time the mystery that coils like a grt^al black serpent in 
tlie shining heart of the East 8tnrtle<l and fascinated her, a 
mystery in which indifTereiuM» and devotion mingle. The white 
figure sway«Hl slowly to and fro, carrying the dull, humming 
voice with it, ami now she seemed to hear a farniway 
fanaticism, the Innirdon of a fatalism which she longed to 
understand. 

Ahmeda!” 

Batouch shouted. His voice came like a stone from a cata¬ 
pult. The merchant turned calmly and without haste, showing 
an aquiline fact* covered with wrinkh^, tufted with white hairs, 
lit by eyes that shone with tlie cniel expressiveness of a falcon’s. 
After a short coUoc|uy in Arabic he raised himself from his 
haunches, and came to the front of the room, where there was 
a* small wooden counter. He was smiling now with a grace 
jthat was almost feminine. 

**perfume does Madame desire?” he said in Frsnclu 
^ Domini mused at him as at a deep mystery, but with tht 
^learching aireetnesa eharseteristie of her, a fearleasnaaa ao 
|M>solute that it embarrassed many people. 

Let something that is of the Bast — not ?i<doti» 
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•* Amber/’ said Batouch. 

The merchaat, still smilinff, reached up to a shelf, showing 
an arm like a brown twig, and took down a glass bottle coverea 
with red and green hiu's. He removed the stopper, made 
lk>mini take off her glove, touchcii her bare hand with the 
stopper, then with his forefinger ^ntly nibl>ed the drop of 
perfume which had settled on her skin till it was slightly red. 

•* Now, smell it/’ he eommande<h 

Ih>mini olM\ved- The pt^rfume was family mcilicinal, but it 
filled her brain with exotic visions. She shut her ev«'s. Yes, 
that was a voice of Africa too. Oh! how far awav >he was 
from her old life and hollow days. The rnagu car{K‘l had been 
spread indeed, and she had Invn wafttnl into a strange land 
where she had all to learn. 

** Please give me some of that/* she said. 

The merchant {Kiun*<l the arnlH-r into a phial, where it lay 
like a thread in the glass, weighed u m a jkaltw and demandiHl 
a price. Balouch l>egan at oiw to argue with vehemence, but 
Domini stopped him. 

Pay him/’ she Wiid, giving Batourh her purse. 

The perfume-seller took tlie money with dignity, tumwl 
away, squatted ufion his haunclu^ against the bla^ keneii wall, 
and puktxl up the broad-leaved \olunie which lay upon the 
floor lie swaged gently and rlnthmicallv to and fro. Then 
once more th<' v»nce of the drowsv bee humm^^tl in the sliadowi« 
The worshippr and the Prophet stood before the feet of 
Allah. 

And the woman — ^he was set afar off, as woman is by 
white-fobed men in .\friea. 

^ Now, Batouch, you can carry* the perfume^ to the hoial and 
1 will go to tliat prden.’’ 

"Alone? Mailame will nerrer find it/’ 

" I can ask the way/’ 

" Impossible! I will escort Madame to the gate. There I 
will wait for her Monsieur the Count does not permit the 
Arabs to enter with strangers.” 

" Very well,” Domini said. 

The seller of perfumes had led her towards a dream. Stia 
was not combative, and she would be alone in the garden. At 
they walkefl towanls it in the sunt Uirough narrow ways where 
idle Arabs lounged with happy aimleasMiet Balouch talked of 
Count Anleoni, ilte owner of the garden. 

Eriilenilv the Count was tba great peraonage of Beni»Mca% 
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Btttouch spoke of him with a convinced respect, describing him 
as fabulously rich, fabulously generous tn tlie Arabs. 

He never gives to the French, Madame, but when he is 
here each Friday, upon our Sabbath, he c^omes to the gate with 
a bag of money in nis baud, and he gives live franc pieces to 
every Arab who is there.^' 

And what is he ? Frtuich ? ’’ 

‘‘ He is Italian; but he ih always travelling, and he has made 
gardens everywheR*. lie has thn‘e in Africa alone, and in one 
he keeps many lions. When he travels he takes six Arabs wiUi 
him. He loves only the Arabs.’* 

Domini Ix'gan to fetd interested in this wandering maker of 
gardens, who was a pilgrim over the world like Monte Cnsto. 

“ Is he young?** ^le asked. 

“ No.” ’ 

Married?” 

“ Oh, no I He is always alone. Sometimes he comes here and 
stays for thnn' months, and is never ontH? s**en outside the gar¬ 
den. And S4jineinm*s for a year he never comes to Beiii-Mopa. 
But he la here now. Twenty Arabs ur always working in the 
garden, and at night ten Arabs with guns are always awake, 
some in a tent inside the d<x>r and s<jrae among the tRvs.” 

“ Then then* is danger at night ? ” 

** The garden touches the desert, and those who are in the 
deeert without arms an* as birds in the air without wings.” 

1’hey had come out from among the houses now into a bniad, 
straight R>ad. bordero<l on the left hv land that was under culti¬ 
vation, by fruit ire^ij, an<l farther away by giant palms, be¬ 
tween whose trunks could be s«vii the stony reaches of the 
de^rt and spurs of gR?y-blue ami faint roeiMxiloured moun¬ 
tains, On the riglit was a shady garden with fountains and 
stone benches, and beyond stood a huge white palace built in 
the Moorish style, and (erractxl roofs and a high tower orna¬ 
mented with green and peacock-blue tiles. In the distam^. 
^ong moR* palms, appeared a numlier of low, flat huts of 
brown earth. The road, as far as the eyes could see, stretched 
straight forward through enormous groves of palms, whose 
j swayed gently in the light wind that blew from 

desert. Upon all things rained a flood of blue and gtdd. 
A blinding radiance made all things glad. 

" How giortoui light is! Domini eiclaimed, as the looked 
down the road to the point where iU wbiteneii wee loti in tlie 
moving ocean of the tim 
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Batouch agsented without enthusiaBUi, having alwa^^ lived 
in the light 

As we return from tlie garden we will visit iiie tower/' ho 
said, pointing to the Moorish palace* It is a hotel, and is not 
jret open, but 1 know the guardian. From the tower Madame 
will see the whole of Btmi-Mora. Here is the negro village.*’ 

The) traversed its dustv alleys slowlv. On the side where 
the low brown dwellings threw shadows some of the inhabitants 
were dreaming or chattering, wrappt^d in garments of gaudy 
cotton. Little girls in the tiercvst orange colour, with tattooed 
foreheads and leathtTn amulets, dartinl to and fro, chasing each 
oilier and shrieking wiili laughter. Nuked babies, whoik* shaven 
beads made a warm rcsling-fdaic for tlies stared at Domini 
with a lustrous v.uaruy t.f t xpn^sion. At the (triers of the 
alleys unveihn.1 \M»nun ^^|uattcd, gnmhng corn in primitive 
hand-mills, or winding w^xd on uixslen sticks. Their heads 
were cwei*ed with plaits of imitation hair made of wool, in 
which burbaru -ilvcr ornaincriLH Wi tv fustciu^il. and their black 
necks and arms jingU*<l with chains and bangles set with 
srjoarcsof n-tl (oml and largedul! him*and gn-en stone's. Some 
of them calh^l Ixddly to Ha touch, ami Ih' an^wen^d them with 
C‘are!e«s impudenn*. Fhe palm-vnxHl diHjr of one of the 
storxl wide 0{x‘n, and Iionmu look«*«l in. She saw a dark space 
with floor and walls of 4*artfi. a ceiling of palm and brushwood, 
a low divan of earth without mat or covering of any kind. 

They have no furniture? ” she aske<l lkit*»uch. 

** So. What do they want with it? 'rhey live out liere in 
the sun and go m to sh'^ p.’’ 

Life simphfnxl to this extent made her smile. Yet she 
looker! at thi“ iM|uatting figures m the gaudy cotton rags with 
a stirring of envy. Th<' memory of her long and I'^iriipliraied 
London yfwm, fillefl with a multitude of so-xalh^l pleasures 
which had never stiflc^d the dull pain S4»t up in her heart by the 
rude shock of her motheFa sin and its result, made this naked, 
sunny, Imrbarous existence seem desirable. Hhe stootl for a 
mofneni to watch two women sorting grain for cous-coui. 
Their gutturm] laughter, their noisy talk, the quick and enei^ 
gettc movenumta of their busy black hands, reminrled her of 
children’s gat^T* And Nature rose liefore her in the sunibim^ 
confronting arltfice and the heavy languors of modem life in 
etUea. How had she been able to endure the yoke so tong? 

Will Madame take me to London with her when aho 
returns?*’ said Batouch, alyly. 
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1 am uot going back to London for a very long ahe 

replied with energy^. 

Yon will stay here many weeks? ” 

“ Months, perhaps. And iK rhaps I shall travel on into the 
desert Yea, I must do that.*' 

If we followfHl the white road into the desert and 
went on and on for many days, we should come at last to 
Tombouctou,** aai<l Batouch. “ But very likely we should be 
killed by the 'rouan-gH. 'Hay are litrte and they hate 
strangers/' 

“Would you be afraid to go?*’ Domini asked him, curi¬ 
ously. 

‘‘Vhy afraid?'’ 

“ Of being killed? 

He lookt‘<l calmly surprised. 

‘‘Why should 1 be afraid to die? All mu.st pass through 
Uiat door. It dom not matter whciher it is to-day or to¬ 
morrow." 

" You have no fear of death, tlien ? *' 

“ Of c'ourse not. Have \eu. .Matiaim*’*' 

He gu/ed at Doiuiui wuii gt*nuine a^loni^hment 

“ 1 don't kuov^,’* she aus^^ered. 

And «tie wondered and could not tell. 

“ There is tlie Villa Ant<x>ni.*' 

Batouch lifted his hand and }K>inte<l. They had turned aside 
from the way to Tombouctou. left the village behind them, and 
come into a narrow track which ran parallel to the desert. The 
palrii trends ruslUxi on Uieir right, the grexm corn waved, the 
narrow cuttings in the earth gleanuHi with shallow water. But 
on their other side was hnutless st4Tilitv: the wide, stony ei- 
panse of the gmit river bed. the Oued-lk'ni-Mora, then a low 
earth cliff, and then the immontH* airy flats stretching away 
into the shining regions of the sun. .\t some distance, raised 
on a dazzling while wall almve the desert in an unshaded place 
Domini saw a nam>w, twt>Hnde<l white house, with a flat roof 
and a few tiny loopholixi instead of windows. One side looked 
full upon the waterless ri\er ImhI, the other, at right angles to 
it, back iowranls a thicket of palms and ended in an arcada 
of six open Moorish arches, through w*hich the fierce blue of 
the cloudless sky stared, making an almost theatrical effect 
Beyond, maasea of trees were visible, looking almost black 
SAinst the intense, blinding pallor of waUy villa and sitadi^ 
the intense blue abova» 
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** What a strange house! Domini said. There are no 
windows,” 

“ They are all on the other side, looking into Uie garden.” 

The villa fascinated Domini at once. The white Moorish 
arcade framing bare, <jiiivcnng blue, blue from the ininost 
heart of heaven, intense as a great vehement cry, was beautiful 
as the arcade of a Geni's home in Fairjdand. ilyBiery hung 
about this dwelling, a mystery of light, not darkness, secrets of 
flame and hidden things of golden meaning. 8lie felt almost 
like a child who is about to mmelrate into the red land of the 
winter fire, and she hasteiu'd her steps till she reached a tall 
white gate set in an arvh of wood, and surmounted with a 
white coat of arms and two lions. Batouch struck on it with 
a white knocker, and then b«‘gan to roll a cigarette. 

** I will wail hen* for Madame/' 

Domini nixlfh^d. A leaf of w^kmI w^is pulled Wk softly in 
the gate, and she step}>i‘d into the garden and t'onfnjuit^ a 
graceful young Arab drcssc^d in pale green, who saluted her 
respectfully, and gently cl<>if<l the door. 

“ Mav I walk alxnit the garden a little? ” she asked. 

She did not biok round her yet, for the Arab’s face intoreste^l 
and even charmed her. It was ansbxraiic, enchantingly in¬ 
dolent, like the face of a happy If*tui»-4^ter. The great, lustrous 
eyes were tend**r as a gazelle’s and thoughtless as the eyes of a 
sleepy child. His perfectly-shaped ftvt were bare on the sinn¬ 
ing sand. In one band he held a large red rose and in tlie 
other a haJf-smoke<l cigarett^^. 

I>omini could not help smiling at him as she pul her anew- 
lion, and he smiled contentedly back at her as he aniwerea» in 
a low, level voice: 

You can go where you will. Shall I show you the paths?” 

He lifted his hand and calmly smelt his re<l n>«e, k«H*ping his 
mat eyes filed upon her. Domini’s wish to l>e alone hail left 
Eer. "Hits was surely the gem of the garden, and bis company 
would add to its mystery and fragrance. 

** You need not stay by tlie door? ” she asked. 

^ No <HQe will come. There is no one in Beni-Mora. And 
Hiitan will stay.” 

He pointed with his rose to a little tent that was pitched 
close to the gate beneath a pepper tree. In it Domini saw a 
brown boy curled np like a wg, and fast asleep. 8be b«^ to 
feel as if she bad eaten haahiA Hie world seemed made lot 
dreaming. 
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•* Thank you, then/’ 

And now for the firgt time ahe looked round to see whether 
Batouch had implied tlie truth. Must the European garden 
give way to thia Eastern garden, take a lower place with all 
their rosea ? 

She stood on a great expanse of newly-raked smooth sand, 
rising in a very gentle slope to a gigantic hedge of carefully 
trimmed evergnpons, which projt^UHl at tlie top, forming a roof 
and casting a pleaaant shade upon the sand. At intervals white 
benches were placed under this hedge. To the nght was the 
villa. She saw now that it wjia quite small. There were two 
lines of windows — on Uie ground floor and the upper story'. 
The low^er windows optmed on to the sand, those al>ove on to a 
verandah with a white railing, which was gamed by a white 
staircase outside the house built beneath the arches of the 
arcade. The villa was most dolitately simple, but in this riot 
of blue and gold its ivory cleanlln<*^^s, sc*t there upon the shin¬ 
ing sand which was warm to tlie f(K)i, made it look magical to 
Domini. She thought she had never known before what spot* 
leas purity was like. 

Those are the bedrooms/’ nmrnnire<l the Arab at her aide. 

‘‘ There are only iKnlroonis? ” she askM in surprise. 

** The other nxuiis, the drawing-room of Monsieur the 
Count, the dining-room, tlic smoking-n>oin, the Moorish bath, 
the rooms of the little dog, the kitchen an<l the rooms for the 
aenrants are in diflferent parts of tlie garden. There is the 
dining-room.’^ 

He pointed with his rose to a largi^ white building, whose 
daxziing walls showe<l here and tiiere through the inaases of 
trees to the MU where a little r«ise<l saml-pjith with flattened, 
aloping sides wound away into a maze of shadows diapered with 
gold. 

Let us go down that path,” Domini said, almost in a 
whisper. 

The spell of (he place was descending u^n her. This was 
surely a home of dreams, a haven where me aun came to lie 
down beneath the trees and aleep. 

** What is your name? she added. 

*^8maln/’ replied the Arab, I was bom in this mrdot 
My father, Mohammed^ was with Monsieur the Count? 

Re led the way over the stnd» moving stlenUy on hki long, 
brown feet^ straight as a reed in a windleas place Dono^ fow 
lowed, holding her breathe Only sometimei she let her ationg 
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imagination play utterly at ita will. She let it go now aa she 
and Smain turned into the golden diapered shadows of the 
little path and came into the swaying mystery of the trees. 
The longing for secrecy* for remoteness, for the beauty of far 
away h^ sometimes haunted her, especially in the troubled 
moments of her life. Her heart, opprt^ssed, had overleaped the 
horizon line in answer to a calling from hidden things beyond. 
Her emotions liad wandered, seeking the gri^t distances in 
which the dim purple twilight holds surely comfort for those 
who suffer. But she had never thought to tind any garden of 
peace that realised her dreams. Neverihelesa, she was already 
conscious that Smain with his rose was showing her the wd> to 
her ideal, that her feet were set u{>on its pathway, that its 
Iq^ndary trees were chasing round her. 

Behind the evergreen hedge she heard the li«juid bubbling of 
a hidden waterfall, anil when they had left the unterupered 
sunlight behind them this murmur grv\v h>ader. It seemed as 
if the green gloom in which they walked acted as a sounding* 
board to the delicious voice. The little path wound on and on 
between two running nils of water, whi< h slipped! incessantly 
away under the broad and yellow-tipped leavtij of dwarf palms, 
making a music so faint that it was more hke a rememU*nHi 
sound in the mmd thitn one which •ilid ii\nm the t^r. (hi 
either hand towerctl a jungle of tn*es brought to this home in 
the desert from all |iarts of the world. 

There were many unknown to Domini, but she recognised 
several varieties of palms, a. ai ias. gums, fig trcis, chcwtnuu, 
poplars, false ifie-pwr tn*es, the huge ohvt» tr-is called Jamelona, 
white laurels, mciia-rubber and eex^nut trixs, bananas, bam* 
boos, yuccas, many mimosas, and quantititin of Ull eucalyptus 
trees. Thickets of scarlet geranium flamed in the twilight 
The hibiscus lifted languidly its frail and ro«<v cup, and the 
fed gold oran^ gleamed amid leaves tliat looked as if they 
bad been polished by an attentive fairy. 

As ihe went with Smain farther into the recesses of Uie |pir* 
den the voice of the waterfall died away. Xo birds were nn|^ 
ing. Domini thought that perhap they <lared not sing teat 
might wake the sun from its golden reveries, but after* 
war^ when she knew the garden better, she often heard them 
twittering with a subdued, yet happy, languor, as if joining in 
a noeiome upon the edge of sleep. Un^ the trass the sand 
was yellow, of a shade so votuptoottih beautiful that she long^Ml 
to loticb it wiili her bare feet like Smain. Here and there it 
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rose in symmetrical little pyramids, which hinted at absent 
gardeners, perhaps enjoying a siesta. 

Never ^fore had she fully understrKxl the enchantment of 
green, ^uite realised how happy a choice was made on that day 
of Creation when it waa showered prodigally over tlie worlcL 
But now, as she walked secretly over tlie yellow sand between 
Uie rills, following the floating green robe of Smain, she rested 
her eyes, and her soul, on cH>untless mingling shades of the 
delicious colour; rough, furry gretm of geranium leaves, silver 
green of olives, black given of distant jialnis from which the 
sun held aloof, fade<l green of the eucalyptus, rich, emerald 
gnvii of fan-shajKHl, sunlit palms, hot, sultry green of bam- 
biK)s, dull, dn»wsy green of mulberry trends and brooding chest¬ 
nuts. It was a choir of t\>lour8 in one colour, like a choir of 
boys all with tn’hlc voiccu singing to tlie sun. 

(told tiickertHl everyw here, weaving patterns of enchantment, 
quivering, vital patterns of burning beauty. Down the narrow, 
bninchiiig puih.’^ tliai led to inner inybteries the light ran in and 
out, peeping bi'twecn the dividtsl lenvtis of plants, gliding over 
the slipjier) edgi*s of the palm hrani hes, trembling airily where 
the papyrus hent its antique heail, dancing among the big 
blades of sturdy grass that sproiiUnl m tufts here and there, 
rteiing languidi\ ujum the ghsieuiiig iiiagimlias that were 
besieged by ft4)mnoiem bws. .\ll the gretuis and all the golds 
of ('reation were surely met togcUier in this profound retreat 
to prove (he |H»rfei't harmony of t^arUi with sun. 

And now, growing aeeustomed to the fK^rvading silence, 
Domini began to hear the tiny sounds that broke it They 
came from the tnH*s ami plants. The airs were always astir, 
helping the soft dt^signs of Nature. ltK>senmg a leaf from its 
stem and bearing u to the sand, striking a berry from its place 
and cjiusmg it to drop at Dommrs feet, giving a faded ger¬ 
anium petal the courage to lea\e its more vivid companiooi 
and resign itself to the loas of the plaiv it could no longer fill 
with beauty. Very delicate was the touch of the dying upon the 
ytdlow sand. It incn^aia^d the sense of pervading mystery and 
made Domini more deeply conscious of the pulsing life of the 
garden. 

There is the room of the little dog,^’ said Smalo. 

They had come out info a small open space, over which an 
immetise cocoanut tree presided. I/>w box hedges rm round 
two tquarvNi of glass which were shadowed by date paUna heavy 
with yellow fruit, and beneath aomt leaning mmberry trees 
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Domini saw a tiny white r<x>m with two glass windows down 
to the ground. She went up to it and peejHHl in, smiling. 

There, in a formal Milan, with gilt chairs, oval, jiolished 
tables, faded rugs and shining mirrors, sat a purple china dog 
with Ws tail curled over his back sternly staring into vacancy. 
His exprt^ssion and his attitude were autocratic and deter¬ 
mined, betokening a tyrannical nature, and iKiniini peeptnl at 
him with pret*aution, holding henkdf \erv still lest he should 
become aware of her prt*sence and n^sent it 

“ Monsieur the Cbunt paid much money for the dog/’ mur* 
mured Smain. He is very valuable.'’ 

How long has he beim there ? ” 

** For many years. He \%as there w hen I was bom, and I 
have U'tm married twice and di^ont'il iwuv.*’ 

Ikmnni turned from the Huidow ami hxikctl at Sinain 
with astonishment. He was smelling his roso like a dreamv 
ihild. 

You liave bt^n divorced twice? ’ 

** Yes. Now I w ill show' Madame the snioking-nwn.'’' 
They followed ano’.her of the mnuiuenihle alleys of the 
garden. This one was very narrow and Ims dens^dy 
with tn'es than those they had aln^ady tmvers***!. 'Fail shrubs 
bent forward on either side of it, and th»»ir small almost 

meeting weri* lransfonn<*d hy the ra«liant sunl>eams into 
tongues of pale fire, cjuivenng, well nigh transfmreni. As slie 
approai hetl th**m iMmini could not rei^ist the fancy that they 
would bum her A brown buttertly fliticil forward between 
iliem and vamsh^‘d into the gc>!<len dit'^am lH*yon«l. 

Ob, Sinam, how you must love tins garden! ” she said. 

A sort of ceslasy was waking w ithin her. The pure air, the 
caressing warmth, the enchante<l stillness and privacy of this 
dcunain t/iuthed her soul and UkJ> like the hands of a saint 
with power to bless her. 

" I could live here for ever,” she added, ** without tmee wiah* 
ing to go out into the world ” 

Smiun looked drowsily pleaaed. 

** We are c'oming to the eenin* of the garden/’ he said, iia 
dm paiaed over a paJni-wocKi bridge bemeath which a stream 
glided under the red petals of geraniums. 

The tongues of flame were left behind. Green darkoeaa 
eloied in upon them and the sand beneath their feet looked 
blanched, llie seiiae of mystery increased, for the trees were 
enormoitj and grew densely here. Pine needles lay upon iim 
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Ipround, and there wa« a Htirring of sudden wind far up above 
Uieir heads in the tree-tops. 

This is Uie part of the garden that Monsieur the Count 
loves,’’ said Smain. He comes here every day.” 

** W'hat IS that?” said Domini, suddenly stopping on the 
pale sand. 

A thin and remote sound stole to them down the alley, clear 
and frail as the note of a night bird. 

“ It is I^rbi playing upon the flute. He is in love. That is 
why he plays when he ought to be watering the flowers and 
raking out thc^ sand.” 

The distant lovi^-song of the flute seemed to Domini the last 
touch of enchantment making this induced a wonderland. She 
could not move, and held up her hands to stay the feet of 
Smain, who was quite content to wait. Never l>efore had she 
heard any music that seemed to mean and suggest so much to 
her as this African tune pla}t^ by an enamoured gardener. 
Quei*r and uncouth as it was. distorte<l with ornaments and 
tricked out with abrupt runs, excjuisitely unnecessary grace 
noti‘S, and sudden twitterings prolong^ till a strange and 
frivolous Eteniity tripped in to banish Time, it grasped Dom* 
ini’s fancy, and laid a sjiell upm her imagination. For it 
sounded as naively sineert* as the song of a bird^ and as if the 
heart from which it flowed wen* like the heart of a child, a 
place of revelation, not of concealment. Tlie sun made men 
careless here. They opened (heir windows to it, and one could 
see into the warm anti glowing rooms. IVimini looked at the 
gentle Arab vouth l>eside her, already twice married and 
twice divorced. She listened to liarhi’s unending song of 
love. And she said to herself, “ These fK'ople, uncivilised or 
noU at least live, and I have liecn dead all my life, dead 
in life.” That was horribly possible. She knew it as she felt 
the enonnonsly powerful spell of Africa descending upon 
her, enveloping her miietly but irresistibly. The dream of 
this garden was quick with a vague and yet fierce stirring 
of realities. There was a murmuring of many small and 
distant voim, like the voices of innumerable tiny thinp fol¬ 
lowing resUess activities in a deep forest. As she stood there 
the last grain of European dust was lifted from Domteii^i 
soul. How deeply it had been buried^ and for how many 
yearn. 

The greatest act of man is the act of renundatioii.^ 8hs 
had just heard thoae words. The eyes of the prieat tod flamed 
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as he spoke them, and she had t*au;^hl the spark of his enthusi¬ 
asm. But now anotiier fire sivmcHl lit within her, and she 
found herself marvelling at such austerity. Was it not a 
fanatical defiance flung into the fact* of the sun? She shrank 
from her own thought, like one startlcnl, and walked on softly 
in the green darkm^ss. 

Larbi s flute Imame more distant. Again and again it re^ 
peateil the same qutvr little melody, < hanging the ornamenta¬ 
tion at the fantasy of the player. She l«M»kt^l for him among 
the trees but saw no one. He inu!>t be in some very s(?cret 
place. Smain tout hed her. 

** I^k !he said, and his voice was verv* low. 

He parunl the hnineh(‘S of .some palms with hi.s <lelirate 
hands, and Domini, [>ef*nng betw(‘en them, saw in a place of 
deep shadows an is<dal4xl square.' ro*)m, who,**!' white walls werr? 
almost entirely rona^aled by masst‘s of purple l>oiigainvilh?a. 
It had a flat n>of. In three of its sides were largf* arched 
window-spaces without windows. In the fourth was a narrow 
doorway without a thx>r. ImmenM* fig ami palms and 
thickets of baml>oo towereil around it and leamnl above it .\nd 
it was eirclefl by a narrow riband of fim^ly-rakrs) ^and. 

** That is the «moking-nv)m of Monsieur the ('ount.'^ said 
Smain. ** He spcmds many h^>urs llu re. ( *o:ne an<l 1 \^ill show 
the infude to Madame/’ 

They turm^fl to the left and went towards the ro<mi. The 
flute was clo«e to them now. 

** I^rbi must in then*,*’ Domini whisp€*red to Smain. as a 
person whispers in a church. 

No, he is among the tn^es hf»yond.” 

“ But som<*one is there/’ 

She pointed to the archeci window-spare nearest (o them \ 
thin spiral of hhie-grey smoke ciirle<l tlirongh it and erap- 
omted into the shadows of the trees. After a moment it was 
followed gently and deliberately by another. 

*‘It is not Larbi. He would not go in there. It must 


He paused. A tall, middle-agerl man had come to the 
doorwav of the little room and looked out into the garden with 
bright eyca. 
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CHAPTER VI 

D omini drew back and glanced at smain. 

She wRfi not to fcvhng intrusive, and the sud¬ 

den sensation n’ndered lier um^asy. 

It is Monsieur the Count/^ Smain said calmly and quite 
aloud. 

The man in the doorway took ofT his soft hat, as if the wonis 
effected an intro<hietion betwei*n Domini and him. 

‘'‘You wen* eonnng to hh* my little room, Madame?” he 
said in French. “If 1 may hhow it to you I shall feel 
honoured!.” 

The timbre of his voice was harsh and grating, yet it was a 
very interi*sting, 4‘\en a scdm tiv<\ voice, and. Domini thought, 
pfx*u!iarly full of vivid life, (hough not of energ}\ His manner 
at once hanislu‘d her momentary di.scoinfort. There is a free- 
mafk>nr}* hetwi*en people l>orn m the same social world. By the 
wav in which ('mint AnUH>m off his hat and spoke ahe 
knew at once that all was right. 

“ Thank \ou. Monsieur,” she answered. “ I was told at 
the gale you gave {xTiiuhSion to travellers to visit your 
garden.” 

“ Ortainly ” 

Ho spoke a few wonis in fluent Anduc to Smain, who turned 
away and diHapp<»ar(Hl among the trees. 

“ 1 hope you will allow me to an^ompany yon through the 
rest of the garden,” he said, turning again to Domini, It 
will give me great pleasim*.” 

” It is very kind of you.” 

The way in which the change of companion had been effected 
made it seem a pleasant, inevitable courtesy, which neither 
implied nor demanded anything. 

” This is my little retreat,” (^ount Anteoni continued, stand¬ 
ing aside from the doorway that Domini might enter. 

• She drew a long breatli when site was within. 

The floor was of fine sand, beaten flat and hard, and strewn 
with Kastem rugs of faint and delicate hues, dim greens and 
faded r^ colours, grev-bhiea and misty topaa yellows. Round 
the white walls ran (iroad divans, also white, covered with 
prayer rugs from Bagdad, and large cushions, elaborately 
worked in dull jfold and silver thread, with patterns of ibises 
and flamingoes in flight. In the four angles of the room stood 
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four tiny smokins-tnblee of rough pnlm wood, holdin|( haitt* 
mered a^'trays of bronze, green bruize torches for the Iighti^ 
of cigarettes, and rases of C'hinese dragon china filled with 
relretj red roses, gardenias and spri^ of orann blossom. 
Leatlwr footstools, covered with Tunisian thrcad>work, lay 
beside them. Prom the arches of the window-spaces hong old 
Moorish lamps of copper, fitted with small panes of dull 
jewelled glass, such as may be seen in ronerable church win* 
dowa In a round copper brazier, set on one of the window- 
seats, incense twigs were drowsily burning and giving out thin, 
dwarf columns of scented smoke. Through the archways and 
the narrow doorway the dense walls of leafage wore visible 
standing on guard al^out this airy hermitage, and the hot 
purple blossoms of the bougainvillea shed a cloud of colour 
through the bosky diinnes!<. 

And still the flute of I^trhi showered soft, clear, whimsical 
music from some hidden platv* close by. 

Domini looked at her host, who was standing by the door¬ 
way, leaning one arm against the ivorv-white wall. 

** This is my first day in Africa,” sfic said simply. ** Yon 
may imagine what 1 think of your garden, what 1 reel in it I 
ne^n’t tell you. Indeed, 1 am sure the travellers yon so 
kindly let in must often have worried you with their raptures.” 

“ No,” be answered, with a still gravity which yet suggested 
kindneas, ” for 1 leave nearly always befon> the travellers come. 
That sounds a little rude? But you would not be in Beni- 
Mora at this season, Madame, if it could include you.” 

“ I have come here for peace,” Domini replied simply. 

She said it because she felt as if it was idready understood by 
her companion. 

Ckmnt Antooni took down his arm from the white wall and 
palled a branch of the purple flowen slowly toward him 
Uiroo^ the doorway. 

" 1%ere is peace — what is genenUly called so, at least — in 
Beni-Mora,” he answered rather slowly and meditatively. 
" That is to say, there is similarity of day with day, night with 
nigbk llie son ahincs untiringly over the desert, and the 
dnert alwsm hints at peace.” 

He let the flowen go, and they aoftly back, and 

bong quivering in the qmce beyond nis tldn figure. Tha 
headd^; 

“ Perhaps one should not say toon than that** 

*‘No.” 
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Domisi Mt down for a moment. She looked iro at him with 
her direct eyea and at the shaking flowers. The sound of 
Larbi’s flute was always in her ears. 

" But may not one think, feel a little more ? ” she asked. 

“Oh, why not? If one can, if one must? But how? 
Africa is as fierce and full of meaning as a furnace, you know.” 

" Yes, I know — already,” she repUed. 

His words expressed what she had already felt here in Beni* 
Mora, surreptitiously and yet powerfully. He said it, and last 
night the African hautboy had said it. Peace and a flame. 
Could Uiey exist together, blended, married ? 

“ Africa seems to me to agree through contradiction,” she 
added, smiling a little, and touching the snowy wall with her 
right hand. “ But then, this is my first day.” 

“ Mine was when I was a boy of sixteen.” 

“ This garden was n’t here tlien ? ” 

“ No. 1 had it made. I came here with my mother. She 
spoilt me. She let me have my whim.” 

“ This garden is )’our boy’s wlvim ? ” 

*‘ It was. Now it is a man’s-” 

He seemed to hesitate. 

'* Paradise,” suggested Domini. 

“ I Uiink I was going to say hiding«place.” 

There was no bitterness in his odd, ugly voice, yet surdy the 
words implied bitterness. The wounded, the fearful, the dis¬ 
appointed, the oondemnod hide. Perhaps he remembered this, 
for be added rather quickly; 

“ I come here to be foolish, Madame, for I come here to 
think. This is my special thinhing place.” 

“ How strange! ” Domini exclaimed impulsivdy, and lean¬ 
ing forward on the divan. 

^‘Is it?” 

“ I only mean that already Beni-Mora has seemed to me the 
ideal place for that” 

“f^r thought?” 

For finding ont interior truth.” 

Count Anteoni looked at her rather ewiftiy and aeardtin^y. 
His eyes were not large, but they were bright and hdd imne of 
^ languor so often seen In tlm eyes of his oountrynen. His 
uw was mcpiessive through its mobtti^ lather tf**" thnui^ 
its contours. The features were small and refined, not fsiw^ 
hut unmistakably aristoeiatic. Tbs noas was ssnsitfset erith 
wide Mstrila A long and straight moustsdis, tumiBg aUghtly 
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did not hide the mouth, which had unuanally pale lipa. 
ears were set very flat affainst the head, and were finely 
shaped. The chin was pointed The general look of the whtfle 
face was tense, critical, conscious, but in the defiant rather 
than in the timid sense. Such an expression fa«longB to 
men who would always be aware of the thoughts and feel* 
ings of others concerning them, but who would throw those 
thoughts and feelings off as decisively and energetically as 
a dog shakes the water-drops from its coat on emerging from 
a swim. 

“ And sending it fortli, like Islimael, to shift for itself in 
the desert” 

The odd remark sounded like neither statement nor qoea* 
ti<m, merely like the sudden exclamation of a mind at work. 

“ Will you allow me to take you through the rest of the 
garden, Madame?” he added, in a more formal voice. 

“ Thank you,” said Domini, who had already got up, moved 
by the examining look cast at her. 

There was notiiing in it to resent, and she had not resented 
it, but it had recalled her to the consciousness that they were 
utter strangers to each oUier. 

As they came out on the pale riband of sand which circled 
the little room Domini said: 

How wild and extraordinary tiiat tune is 1 ” 

“ Larbi'a I suppose it is, but no African music seems 
strange to me. I was bom on my father’s estate, near Tunis. 
He was a Sicilian, but came to North Africa ea^ winter. I 
hare always heard the tom-toms and the pipes, and 1 know 
nearlv all the desert songs of the nomads.” 

'fbis is a love^ng, is n’t it ? ” 

“ Yes. Isirbi is always in love, they tell me. Each new 
dancer catches him in her net Happy Lsrbi 1 ” 

** Because he can love so easily ? ” 

" Or unlove so easily. Look at him, Madame.” 

At a little distance, under a big banana tree, and half hidden 
by dumps of scarlet geraoiuma, Domini saw a huge and very 
i^Y Arab, with an almost blade akin, squatting on hit heals, 
wiu a loitf ydlow and red flute between his thick Itpa. His 
eyes were b»t down, and he did not aee them, but wait on 
bndly plajdng, dnwing from hit flute coquettish phnuee with 
his big and l^y fli^fsrt. 

” 1 pav him ao modi n wedt all the year rouiid lar 

doing that,” the Count Mud. 
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Hia ^tio^ voice soojtded kind and amuaed. They walked 
on, and Larbrs tune died gradually away. 

Somehow I can't be angry with the follies and vices of 
the Arabs,” the Count continued. “ I love them as they are; 
idle, absurdly amorous, quick to shed blood, gay as children, 
whimsical as — well, Madame, were I talking to a man 1 
might dare to say pretty women.” 

" Why not?” 

“ I will, then. I glory in their ingrained contempt of civi¬ 
lisation. But I like them to say their prayers five times in the 
day as it is commanded, and no Arab who touches alcohol in 
deMnce of the Prophet’s law sets foot in my garden.” 

There was a touch of harshness in his voice as he said the 
last words, the sound of the autocrat. Somehow Domini liked 
it. This man had convictions, and strong ones. That was 
certain. There was something oddly unconventional in him 
which something in her responded to. He was perfectly polite, 
and yet, she was quite sure, absolutely careless of opinion. 
Certainly he was very much a man. 

" It is pleasant, too,” he resumed, after a slight pause, “ to 
be aorround(*tl by absolutely Uioughtleas people with thoughtful 
faces and mysterious eyes — wells without truth at the Iwttom 
of them.” 

She laughed. 

“ No one must think here but you! ” 

** I prefer to keep all the folly to myself. Is not that a 
grand cocoanut?” 

He pointed to a tree so tall that it seemed soaring to heaven. 

" Yes, indeed. Like the one that presides over the purple 
dog.” 

” You have seen my fetish ? ” 

“ Smain showed him to me, with reverence.” 

" Oh, he is king liere. The Arabs declare that on moonlight 
nights they have heard him joining in the chorus of the Kabyle 
do«.” 

• ** Yon weak idmost as if you believed it” 

** Well, I believe more here than 1 believe anywhere else. 
That is partly why I come here.” 

** I can anckntand that — I mean believing much here.” 

**What! Already you feel the spell of Bwi-ltora, the 
descort apdl I Yes, towe is enchantment here — and so I new 
•tay too long.” 
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Coont Aiite(nu was walking easily besida her. He walked 
from the hipe, like many SUician^ swaying very ali^tly, as if 
he liked to m aware how supple his body still was. As Domini 
spoke he stopped. They were now at a place where four paths 
joined, and could see four ristaa of green and gold, of magical 
sunlight and shadow. 

“ I scarcely know; of being carried who knows where — in 
mind or heart. Oh, there is danger in Beni>Mora, Madame, 
there is danger. This ftartling air is full of influences, of 
desert spirits.” 

He looked at her in a way she could not understand — but it 
made her think of the perfume-seller in hia little dark room, 
and of the sadden sensation she had had that mystery coiU, 
like a black serpent, in tlie shining heart of the East. 

“ And now, Madame, which path sliall we take t This one 
leads to my drawing-room, tliat on the right to the Moorisli 
bath.” 

“And that?” 

That one goes straight down to the wall that overlooks the 
Sahara.” 

“ Please let us take it.” 

“The desert spirits are calling to you? But you are wise, 
^liat makes this garden ruther rcinarkable is not its arrange¬ 
ment, the numlx-r and variety of its trt<es, but the fact that it 
lies flush witli the Sahara — like a man’s thoughts of truth 
with Truth, perhapa.” 

He tum^ up the tail of tlic sentence and hia barah voice 
gave a little grating crack. 

“ I don’t Iwlieve they are so diflerent from one another as 
the garden and the dewrt” 

8be looked at him directly. 

“ It would be too ironical.” 

“ Bat notbiog is,” the Coont atid. 

“ Ton have diacovered that in this garden? ” 

“ Ah, it ia new to you, Madame! ” 

For the first time there wee a sound of faint bittenesa in hia 
voice. 

“One often discovers the eeddeet thing in the lovdleit 
place,” he acMed. ” There yon begin to see the desert” 

Far away, at the smell mfloe of the tunnel of trise down 
which they were vretthig, eppeand a flaring patdk of Aem 
and (joiverit^ sunlight. 

” 1 can only see the sun,” Dotnini said. 
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“ 1 know 80 well whet it hides that I imagine I actually see 
the deeert One loTee one’s kind, assiduous liar. Is n’t it so ? ” 

*"I%e ima^nation? But perhaps I am not disposed to 
allow that it is a liar.” 

“ Who knows? You may be right” 

He looked at her kindly with nis bright eyes. It did not 
seem to strike him that their conversation was curiously inti¬ 
mate, considering that they were strangers to one another, that 
he did not even Itnow her name. Domini wondered suddenly 
how old he was. That look made him seem much older than 
he had seemed before. There was such an expression in his 
eyes as may sometimes be seen in eyes that look at a child 
who is Idasing a rag doll with deep and detennined affec¬ 
tion. “ Kiss yonr doll! ” they seemed to say. “ Put off tlic 
vears when vou must know that dolls can never return a 
kies.” 

” I begin to see the desert now,” Domini said, after a mo¬ 
ment of silent walking. ” How wonderful it is! ” 

” Yes, it ia The most wonderful thing in Nature. You 
will think it much more wonderful when you fancy you know 
it well.” 

” Fancy! ” 

“ I don’t think anyone can ever really know the desert It 
is the thing that keeps calling, and does not permit ono to draw 
near.” 

But then, one might Icam to hate it” 

** I don’t think so. Truth does just the samev yon know. 
And yet men keep on trying to draw near.” 

** But sometimes they suewed.” 

“ Do they? Not when they Hv© in gardens.” 

He laughed for the first time since they had been together, 
and all fals face waa covered with a network of little moving 
linca. 

*' One should never live in a garden, Madame.” 

” I will tiT to take your word for it, but the teak will be 
tlilBcult” 

" Yes? More dilBcuIt, perhaps, when yon see what liea 
beaide my thonghta of truth.” 

As he spoke uiey came out from the tunnel and were amsed 
by the flwec hau^ of the sun. It was within ball an hour of 
noon, and the radiance waa blinding. Domini pot op Iw 
parasol duurply, like one startled. ^ sti^ped. 

" But Imw ImModottit ” ahe exclaimed. 
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Coont Ante<»u laughed *guQ« sod drew down the brim of 
hie grey hat over hie eyes. The band with which he did it waa 
almost as burnt as an Arab’s. 

*• You are afraid of it ? ” 

“ No, no. But it startled me. We don’t know the sun 
really in Europe.” 

“ Now Not even in Southern Italy, not even in Sicily. It is 
fierce there in summer, but it seems further away. Here it 
insists on the most intense intimacy. If you can bear it we 
might sit down for a moment ? ” 

“ Please.” 

All along the edge of the garden, from the villa to the 
boundary of Count Anteoni's domain, ran a straight high wail 
made of earth bricks hardened by the sun and topped by a 
coping of palm wood painted white. This wall was some eight 
feet high on the side next to the (U'sert, but the garden was 
raised in such a way that the inner side was merely a low 
parapet running along the sand path. In this para^ were 
cut small seats, like window*seats, in which one could rest 
and look full upon the desert as from a little cliff. Domini 
sat down on one of them, and the Count stood by her, roating 
one foot on the top of the wall and leaning his right arm on 
his knee. 

“ There is the world on which I look for my hiding-place,” 
he said. “ A vast world, is n’t it ? ” 

Domini nodded without speaking. 

Immediately beneath them, in the narrow shadow of the 
wall, was a path of earth and stones which turned off at the 
right at the end of the garden into the oasis. Beyond lay the 
vast river bed, a chaos of hot boulders bounded by ragged low 
earth cliffs, interspersed here and there with small pools of 
gleaming water, ^ese cliffs were yellow. Prom their edge 
stretched the desert, as Eternity stretches from the edge of 
Time. Only to the left was the immeasurable expanse in¬ 
truded npmi by a long spur of mountains, which ran out 
boldly for some distance and then stopped abruptly, conquered' 
and abadied by the imperious flats. Beneath the mountaina 
were low, tent-like, cinnamon-coloured undulations, which r»- 
minded Domini of those made by a shaken-out sheet, one 
smaller than the other till they melted into the level. 
summits of the most distant mountains, which leaned awar aa 
if in fear of the desert, were dwk and mistily purple. iWr 
flanks were iron grey st this luntr, fledksd in the boUovs adtt 
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the faint mauve and pink which became carnation colour when 
the sun set. 

Domini scarcely looked at them. Till now she had always 
thought that she loved mountains. The desert suddenly made 
them insiraificant, almost mean to her. She turned her eyes 
towards the flat spaces. It was iu them that majesty lay, 
mystery, power, and all deep and significant things. In the 
midst of the river bed, and qiiili* near, rose* a round and squat 
white tower with a small cupola. B<nond it, on the little cliff, 
was a tangle of palms where a tiny oasis sheltered a few native 
huts. At an immense distance, here and there, other oases 
showed as dark stains show on llie si‘a where then' ani hidden 
rocks. And still farther away, on all hands, the desert seemed 
to curve up slightly like a shallow wim^hued cup to the misty 
blue horizon line, which rt‘s<nnbled a faintly seen and myste¬ 
rious tropical sea, so distant that its sultry murmur was lost in 
the embrace of the intenening silence. 

An Arab passed on the path below the wall. He did not sec 
them. A white dog with curling lips ran beside him. He was 
singing to himself in a low, inward voice. He went on and 
turned towards Uie oasis, still singing as he walked slowly. 

Do you know what he is singing? the Count asked. 

Domini shook her head. She wa^ straining her ears to hear 
the melody as long as |)ossible. 

” It is a desert song of the freed negroes of Touggourt — 

* No one but God and 1 knows what is in my heart’ 

Domini lowered her parasol to (^nceal her face. In the 
distance she could still hear the song, but it was dying away. 

Oh! what is going to happim to me here? ” she thought 

Count Antcoui was looking away from her now across the 
desert A strange impulse rose up in her. She could not 
rasiit it. She put down her parasol, exposing herself to the 
blinding sunlight, knelt down on the hoi sand, leaned her arms 
on the white parapet, put her chin in the upturned palms of 
her hands and niared into the desert almost fiercely. 

• " No one but God and I knows what is in my hearts’’ she 
thought. ** But that h not true, that ’a not true. For I don’t 
know.” 

The last echo of the Arab’s song fainted on the biasing air. 
Surely it bad changed now. Surely, as lie turned into the 
shadows of the Mims, he was singing, “ No one but Qod knows 
what is in my Wrt.” Yes. ho waa singing that No one 
hut Qod — no one but God.” 
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Count Anteoni looked down at her. She did not notice it, 
and be kept his eyes on her for a moment. Then he turned to 
the deaeit again. 

By degr^ as she watched, Domini became aware of many 
thii^ indicaUre of life, and of many lives in the tremendous 
expanse that at first had seemed empty of all save sun and 
mystery. She saw low, scattered tenta, far-off columns of smoke 
rising. She saw a bird mbs across the blue and vanish towards 
the mountains, Black anapea appeared among the tiny mounds 
of earth, crowned with dusty grass and dwarf tamarisk bushes. 
She saw them more, like objects in a dream, slowly through the 
shimmering gold. They were feeding camels, guard^ by 
nomads whom she could not see. 

At first she persistently explored the distances, carried 
forcibly by an ilan of her whole nature to the remotest points 
her eyes could reach. Then she withdrew her gaxe gradually, 
reluctantly, from the hidden summoning lands, whose rergea 
she bad with di6Bculty gained, and looknl, at first with appn>- 
henaioD, upon the nearer regions. But her appi^iension oied 
when she found that the desert transmutes what ia close ss well 


as what ia remote, suffuses eren that which the band could 
almost tonch with wonder, beauty, and the deepest, most 
atnn|e significance. 

Quite near in the river bed she saw an Arab riding towards 
the desert upon a prandng black horse, lie mounts a steep 
bit of path and came out on the flat ground at the cliff top. 
Then be set his horse at a gallop, raising bis bridle hand and 
Btriking hia heels into the flanks of the beast. And each of hia 
movements, eaicfa of the inovemenU of his hone, was pro¬ 
foundly interesting, and held the attention of the onlook^ in 
n vi^ as if tiw fates of worlds depended upon where he was 
carried and bow soon he reached hia goal. A string of camels 
laden with wooden balea met him on the way, and this chance 
enoounter aeesaed to Dianioi fraught with almost terrible poaal- 
bilitiaa. Wbyf did not adk beraelf. Amin she sent her 
apue fartimr, to the black ahapea moving stealthily among tha 
Bttla monnda, to the inirala of smoke rising into the glimmer^ 
ing air. Who guarden those camels? Who fed thoae distant 
trea? Who watdiad haride thmn? It aemned of vital ooiso- 


qaenee to bar tfuii iha should know. 

Count Anteoni took out bit watdi and glanced at it 
**1 am looking to aaa if it it nearly the hour of prayer,** ha 
said, ** When I em in Beni-liora 1 tisaally omne here than.** 
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*‘Yoa turn to the desert as the faithful tom towards 
Mecca?” 

“ Yes. I like to see meo praying in the desert.” 

He woke indifferently, but Domini felt suddenly sure that 
within nim there were depths of imagination, of tenderness, 
even perhaps of mysticism. 

An atheist in the desert is unimaginable,” he added. “ In 
cathedrals they may exist very likely, and even feel at home. 1 
hare seen cathedrafs in which 1 could believe 1 was one, but — 
how manv human beings can you see in the desert at this 
momcn^ Madame ? ” 

Domini, still with her round chin in her hands, searched the 
blazing region with her eyes. She saw three running figures 
with we tram of camels which was now descending into the 
river bed. In the shadow of the low white tower two more 
were huddled, motionless. She looked away to right and left, 
but saw only the sliallow pools, tiie hot and gleaming boulders, 
and beyond the 3 ‘ellow cliffs the brown huts peeping through 
the ralms. The horseman had disappeared. 

“1 can sec five,” she answered. 

“ Ah! you are not accustomed to the desert” 

“ There are moa* ? ” 

“ I could count up to a dozen. Which are yours? ” 

** The men with the camela and the men under that tower.” 

” There are four playing the jeu d/s danus in the shadow 
of the cliff opposite to us. There is one asleep under a red rock 
where the pwth ascends into the desert. And there are two 
more just at tlie edge of the little oasis— Filiaah, as it is 
called. One is standing under a palm, and one is pacing up 
and down.” 

“ You must have splendid eyes.” 

" They are trained to the desert. But there are probably a 
score of Arabs within sight whom 1 don’t see.” 

” Oh I now I see the men at the edge of the oaaia. How 
oddiv that one is moving. He goee up and <bwn like a sailor 
qp tM qttarter<deck.” 

** Yea, it ie curious. And he is in the full hUun of the eon. 
That ean*t be an Arab.” 

He drew a eilver whistle frmn hia waiatcoat pocket, put it to 
bis lipa and sounded a call. In a moment Smain same running 
lightfy over the send. Crnut Antemii said awntfUiing to him in 
Arabia. He disappeared, and speedily returned w^ a pair of 
field«g l aiee e . While be wee gone Don^ wabdwd the two doU^ 
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like figures on the cliff in silence. One was standing under a 
large isolated palm tree absolutely still, as Arabs often stand. 
The other, at a short distance from him and full in the sun, 
went to and fro, to and fro, always measuring the same sp^ 
of desert, and turning and returning at two giren points wnich 
nerer varied. He walked like a man hemmed in by walls, yet 
around him were the infinite spaces. The effect was sinmlarly 
unpleasant upon Domini. All things in the desert, as wo had 
already noti(^, became almost terribly significant, and this 
peculiar activity seemed full of some extraordinary' and even 
horrible meaning. She watched it with straining eyes. 

Count Anteoni took the glasses from Smain and looked 
throng them, adjusting them carefully to suit his sight 

**Ecco!” he said. “ 1 was right. That mac is not an 
Arab.” 

He moved the glasses and glanced at Domini. 

“ You are not the only traveller here, Uadame.” 

He looked through the glasses again. 

“ I knew that'* she said. 

“ Indee.1? ” 

“ There is one at my hotel.” 

“ Poasibly this is he. He makes me think of a ca^ tiger, 
who has bem so long in captivity that when you let him out be 
still imagines the bars to be all round him. What was he like ? ” 

All the time lie was speaking he was staring intently through 
the glasses. As Domini did not reply he removed tiwm from 
his eyet and glanced at her inouiringly. 

“ I am trying to think what he lo<»^ like,” she said slowly. 
“ But 1 feel that I don’t know. He was quite unlike any ordi* 
nary man.” 

Would you care to see if you can recognise him? These 
are really marvellous glasses.” 

Domini took them from him with some eagerness. 

" Twist them about till th^ suit your eyes,” 

At first she could see nothing but a fierce yellow glare. She 
turned the screw and gradually the desert <^e to her, start • 
lingly distinet The fc^lders of the river bed were enormous. 
She could see the veins of colour in them, a lizard running 
over one of them and disappearing into a dark crevice, then 
the white tower and the Aralis beneath it One was an old 
man yavmir^f; the other a boy. Ho nibbed the tip of his brown 
nose, and she saw the henna stainf uptm his naiis. She Uftad 
the gUmet slowly and with precantioa. The tower ran awqr. 
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She came to the low cliff, to the brown huts and the palms, 
passed them one by one, and reached the last, whicn was 
separated from its companions. Under it stood a tail Arab 
in a nrmcnl like a white night-shirt. 

“ He looks as if ho had only one eye! ” she exclaimed. 

“ The palm-tree man — yes.” 

She travelled cautiously away from him, keeping the glasses 
level. 

“ Ah! ” she said on an indrawn breath. 

As she spoke the thin, nasal cry of a distant voice broke upon 
her ears, prolonging a strange call. 

“The Muwldin,” said Count Anteoni. 

And he repeated in a low tone the words of the angel 
to the prophet: “ Oh thou that art covered arise . . . and 
magnify thy Ixird; and purify thy clothes, and depart from 
unclcanncss.” 

The call died away and was renewed three times. The old 
man and the boy beneath tlie tower turned their faces towards 
Mecca, fell ufion their knci*8 and bowed their heads to the hot 
stones. The tall Arab under the palm sank down swiftly. 
Domini kept tlic glasses at her eyes. Through tlrem, as in a 
sort of cxaggeratwl vision, verv far off. yet intensely distinct, 
she saw the man with whom she had travelled in tlie train. 
He went to and fro, to and fro on tlie burning ground till the 
fourth call of the Mueddin died away. Then, as ne approached 
the isolated palm tree and saw the Arab beneath it iw to the 
earth and bow his long body in prayer, be paused and stood 
still as if in contemplation. The glasses were so powerful 
that it was possible to sec the expressions on faces even at that 
distance. The expression on the traveller’s face was, or teemed 
to be, at first one of profound attention. But this eban^ 
swiftly as he watchctl the liowing figure, and was suooeeded 
by a look of uneasiness, then of fierce disgust, then — surely 
— of fear or horror. He turned sharply away like a driven 
mim, and hurried off along Uic cliff eoj^ in a striding walk, 
•Mickening his steps each moment till his departure became a 
flight He disapprared behind a projection of esuth where the 
path sank to the river bci]. 

Domini laid the gissses down on the wall and looked at 
Count Anteoni. 

" You say an atheist in the deeert is uatmaginidilef ** 
•‘lan'tittnie?'’ 

“ Has an atheiat a hatred, a horror of prayer? ** 
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*' Chi lo *8 ? The devil shrank away from the lifted Croat.’' 

** Because he knew how much that was true it tymboliaad.” 

“ No doubt had it been otherwise he would haim jeered, not 
cowered. But why do you ask me this question, Madame? ” 

“ 1 have just seen a man flee from the si^^t of prayer.” 

“ Your fellow-traveller? ” 

** Yea. It was horrible.” 

She gave him back tiic glasses. 

“ They reveal that which should be hidden,” she said. 

Count Anteoni took the gla-saos slowly from her hands. At 
he bent to do it he looked steadily at her, and she could not 
read the expression in his eyes. 

“ The desert is full of truth. Is that what you mean ? ” he 
asked. 

She made no reply. Count Anteoni stretched out his hand 
to the shining expanse before them. 

“ The num who is afraid of prayer is unwise to set foot 
beyond the palm trees,” he said. 

*• Why unwise? ” 

He answered her very gravely. 

** The Arabs have a sav-ing; ‘ The desert is the garden of 
Allah.’” 

Domini did not ascend the tower of the hotel that morning. 
She had seen enougli for the moment, and did not wish to 
disturb her impressions by adding to them. So she walked 
back to the Hotel du D4sert with Batouch. 

Connt Anteoni had said good-bye to her at the door of the 
garden, and had begged her to come again whenever s^ liked, 
and to spend as many hours there as she pleased. 

** I sImH take you at your word,” she said frankly. “ I feel 
that I may.” 

A»ibm shook hands she nvehim her card. He took out his. 

“ By Urn way,” he said, “ the hig hotel you passed in coming 
here is mine. I built it to prevent a more hideous one being 
bnOt, and let it to the prcqnMor. Yon might like to aaeei^ 
the tower. The view at sundown is incoranarable. At preaent 
the hotel is shut, hut the guardian arill snow yon everything 
if you give hbn my card.” 

He pencilled some words in Arabic on the back fimn riiriit 
to left ^ 

" Ton write Arabic, too?” Domini said, watching the form* 
tug of the pretty enrvea with inteieet. 
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“ Oh, yes; 1 un more than half African, though my father 
waa a Sicilian and my mother a Roman.” 

He nve her the card, took off his hat and bowed. When 
the tafi white door was softly shut by Smain, Domini felt 
rather like a new Eve expelled from Paradise, without an 
Adam as a companion in exile. 

“Well, Madame?” said Batouch. “Have I spoken the 
truth?” 

“ Yes. No European garden can be bo beautiful as that. 
Now 1 am going straight home.” 

She smil^ to herself as she suid the last word. 

Otttaide the hotel they found Hadj looking ferocious. He 
exchanged some words with Batouch, accompanying them with 
violent gestures. When he had dnished speaking he spat upon 
the ^und. 

“ \Vhat is the matter with him?” Domini asked. 

“ Tlie Monsiair who is staying here would not take him 
Unday, but went into the desert alone. Hadj wishea that the 
nomads may cut his throat, and that his flesh may be eaten by 
jackals. Hadj is sure that he is a bad man and will come to 
a bad end.” 

“ Because he does not want a guide ererv day! But neither 
sliall 1.” 

“ Madame is quite different. I would give my life for 
Madame.” 

“ Don’t do that, but go this afternoon and find me a horse. 

I don’t want a quiet one, but something with devil, something 
that a Spabi would like to ride.” 

The desert spirits were speaking to her body as welt as to 
her mind. A physical audacity waa stirring m her, and ahe 
longed to give it vent. 

“ Madaim is like the lion. Slie is afraid of nothing.” 

“ You speak without knowing, Batouch. Don’t come tor me 
this afternoon, but bring round a horse, if you can find one, 
to*morrow morning.” 

“ This very evening I will --— ” 

*** “ No Batouch. I aaid to-morrow morning.” 

She spoke with a quiet but inflexible decision which silenced 
hin. 'Then she Mve him ten francs and went into the dark 
honae horn whiw the burning noonday sun was carafnUir 
exeinded. She intended to rest after dljtuiur, and towMm 
nuMti to go to the big hotel and mount alone to the aiiBUiiit of 
the tower. 
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It was half-past twdve, and a faint rattle of knives and forks 
from the taiU'drmangtt told her that dejeuner was ready. She 
went upstairs, waah^ her face and hands in cold water, stood 
still while Susanne shook the dust from her gown, and then 
descmided to the public room. The keen air had given her an 
apmtite. 

The aalle-d^manger was large and shady, and was filled with 
small tables, at only three of which were people sitting. Four 
French ofiScers sat together at one. A small, fat, perspiring 
man of middle age, probably a commercial traveller, who had 
eyes like a melancholy toad, was at another, eating olives with 
anxious rapidity, and wiping his forehead perpetually with a 
dirty white handkerchief. At the third was the priest with 
whom Domini had spoken in the church. His napkin was 
tucked under his beard, and he was drinking soup as he bent 
well over his plate. 

A young Arab waiter, with a thin, dissipated face, stood near 
the door in bright yellow slippers. When Domini came in be 
stole forward to show her to her table, making a soft, ahnffling 
sound on the polished wooden door. The priest glanced up 
over his napkin, rose and bowed. The French officers stared 
with an interest they were too chivalrous to attempt to conceal. 
Only the fat little man was entirely unconcerned. He wiped 
his forehead, stuck bis fork deftly into an olive, and continiu'il 
to look like a melancholy toad entangled by fate in commercial 
pursnits. 

Domini’s table was by a window, across which green Venetian 
shutters were drawn. It was at a considerable distance from 
the other nests, who did not live in the house, but came there 
each day for their meals. Near it she noticed a table laid for 
one person, and so arranged that if he came to dejeuner he 
would sit exactly opposite to her. She wondered if it was for 
the man at whom sW had just been looking through Count 
Anteoni’s field-glasses, the man who had fled from prayer in 
the ** Garden of Allah.” As she glanced at the empty chair 
standing before the knives and fom, and the white cloth, sl|g 
was nncertatn whether she wished it to be filled by the traveller 
or not She felt his presence in Beni-Mora as a warring 
elmnent That she knew. She knew also that she had conw 
there to find peace, a great calm and remoteness in which she 
conld at last grow, develop, loose her tme self from cramping 
bondage, come to an understanding with herself, face her ham 
and soul, and — as it were — look them in the eyes and know 
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for what they were, good or eriL In the preeence of this 
total stranger there was something unpleasantly distracting 
which she could not and did not ignore, something which 
roused her antamnism and which at the same time compelled 
her attention. She had been conscious of it in the train, con¬ 
scious of it in the tunnel at twilight, at night in the hotel, and 
once again in Count Anteoni’s garden. This man intruded 
himself, no doubt unconsciously, or even against his will, into 
her sight, her thoughts, each time that she was on the point 
of giving herself to w^t Count Anteoni called “ the desert 
spirits.” ^ it had been when the train ran out of the tunnel 
into the blue country. So it had been again when she leaned 
on the while wall and gazed out over the shining fastnesses of 
the sun. He was there like an enemy, like something deter¬ 
mined, egoistical, that said to her, “ You would look at the 
greatness of the desert, at immensity, infinity, God! — Look at 
me.” And she could not turn her eyes away. Each time the 
man had, as if without effort, conquered the great competing 
power, fastened her thoughts upon himself, set oer imagination 
working about his life, even made her heart beat faster with 
some thrill of — what? Was it pity ? Was it a faint horror? 
She knew that to call the feeling merely repugnance would not 
be sincere. The intensity, the vitality of the force shut up 
in a human being almost angered her at this moment as she 
looked at the empty chair and realised all that it had suddenly 
set at work. There was something insolent in humanity as 
well as something divine, and just then she felt the insolWoe 
more than the divinity. Terrifically greater, more overpower* 
ing than man, the de^rt was yet also somehow less thsm man, 
feeler, vaguer. Or else how could she have been grasped, 
moved, turned to curiosity, surmise, almost to a sort of dread 
— all at the desert’s expense — by the distant, moving figure 
seen through the glasses? 

Ye^ as she looked at the little white table and thought of 
all this, Domini began to feel angrv. But she was capwle of 
^Ifort, whether mental or physical, and now she resolutely 
switched her mind off from the antagonistic stranger and de> 
voted her thou^ta to the priest, whose narrow b^ she saw 
down the room in the distance. As she ate her fish — a myatety 
of'the seas of Bobertville — she imagined his quiet exiatenoe 
in this reiMte place, sunny day succeeding sunny day, each one 
surely so like its brother tMt ufe must b^me a sort of dream, 
through which the voice of the church bell called melodimisly 
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and the incenae rising before the altar shed a drowqr purfnme. 
How strange it must be really to live in fieni>Mora, to have 
TOor bouse, your work here, your friendships here, vour duties 
here, perhaps here too the tiny section of earth which would 
hold at the last your body. It must be strange and monoto> 
nous, and yet su^y rather sweet, rather safe. 

TlM offiMrs lifted their heads from their plates, the fat man 
stared, the priest looked quietly up over his napkin, and the 
Arab waiter slipped forward with attentive haste. For the 
swing door of tne mtle-d^manger at this moment was pushed 
open, and the traveller — so Domini called him in her thoughts 
— entered and stood looking with hesitation from one table 
to another. 

Domini did not glance up. She knew who it was and kept 
her eyes resolutely on her plate. She heard the Arab speak, a 
loud noise of stout boots tramping over the wooden floor, and 
the creak of a chair receiving a surely tired body. The travel* 
ler sat down heavily. She went on slowly eating the large 
Kobertville fish, which was like something between a trout and 
a hernng. When she had finiaheil it she razed straight before 
her at the cloth, and strove to nsumo her thoughts of the 
priest’s life in Beni-Mora. But she could not. It seemed to 
her as if she were back again in Count Anteoni’s garden. Hhe 
looked once more through the glasses, and hoard tne four cries 
of the Mueddin, and saw the pacing figure in the burning heat, 
the Arab bent in prayer, the one who watched him, the flight. 
And she waa indignant with herself for her strange inability 
to govern her mind. It seemed to her a pitiful thing of which 
she shonld be ashamed. 

She heard the waiter set down a plate upon the traveller’s 
table, and then the noise of a liquid being poured into a glass. 
She could not keep her e}-es down sny more. Besides, why 
should she? Beni>Mora was breeding in her a sclf-conseious- 
ness — or a too scute consciousness of others — that waa un> 
nstunl in her. She had never been sensitive like this in her 
former life, but the fierce African sun seemed now to have 
thawed the ke of her indifference. Hhe felt everyUiing with 
almoct unpiea«nt acuteness. All her senses seemed to her 
Aarpened. She saw, she heard, as she had never seen and 
heard till now. Sudtoly she remembered her almost vii^ent 
prayer — “Let me be allvef Let me feel!” and Ae trai 
avare that sneh a prayer hate an answer that wc^d he 
terrfUe. 
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«Looking up thus with a kind of eevcrc determination^ she 
saw the man again* He was eating and was not looking to* 
wards her, and she fancied that his eyes were downcast with 
as much conscious resolution as hers had been a moment before. 
He wore the same suit as be had worn in the tniin, but now it 
was flecked witli desert dust. She could not “ place ” him at 
all. He was not of the small, fat man's order. They would 
have nothing in common. With the French oflScers? She 
ctmld not imagine how he would he with theuL The only other 
man in the room — the servant had gone out for the moment 
— was the priest. He and tlie priest — they would surely be 
antagonists. Had he not turned aside to avoid the priest in 
the tunnel ? Probably he was one of those many men who 
actively hate the priesthood, to whom the soutane is anathema. 
Could he find pleasant companionshij) with such a man as 
Count Anieoni, an original man. no doubt, but also a cultivated 
and easy man of the aorld ? She smiled internally at the mere 
thought. Whatever this stranger might he she felt that he 
was as far from being a man of the world as she was from being 
a Cockney sempstress or a veiled favourite in a harem. She 
^uld not, she found, imagine him easil) at home with any type 
pbf human being with which she was ao<|uainted. Yet no 
doubt, like all men, he had somewhere friends, relations, possi* 
bly even a wife, children. 

No doubt — then why could she not believe it? 

The man had finished his fish. He rested his broad, burnt 
hands on the tabic on each side of his plate and looked at them 
steadily. Then he turned his head and glanced sideways at the 
priest, who was behind him to the right. Then he lool^ again 
at his hands. And I>)mini knew that all the time he was 
thinking about her, as she was thinking about him. She felt 
the violence of his thought like the violence of a hand striking 
her. 

Tim Arab waiter brought her some ragout of mutton and 
peas, and she looked clown again at her plate. 

^ Ai the left the room after dijetm$r the priest again got up 
and bowed* She stopped for a moment to speak to him. Au 
the Frmich ofiicera surveyed her tall, np^bt i^re and broad, 
athletic slmulders with intent admiration, l^mini knew it 
and was indifferent. If a hundred French soldiers had bemi 
staring at her critically the would not have eared at all. She 
was not a ehy woman and was in nowise uncomfortable wte 
many eyes were flied upon her* So she stood and talked a Uttk 

a 
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to the priest about Count Anteoni and her pleasure in his 
garden. And as she did so, feeling her present calm self- 
possession, she wondered secretly at the wholly unnatural tur¬ 
moil — she called it that, exag^rating her feeling because it 
was unusual — in which she had been a few minutes before as 
she sat at her table. 

The priest spoke well of Count Anteoni. 

“ He is very generous,” he said. 

Then he paused, twisting his napkin, and added: 

“ But I never have any real intercourse with him, Madame. 
I believe he comes here in search of solitude. He spends days 
and even weeks alone shut up in his garden.” 

** Thinking,” she said. 

The priest looked slightly surprised. 

“ It would be difficult not to think, Madame, would it not ? ” 

‘‘Oh, yes. But Count Anteoni thinks rather as a Bashi- 
Bazouk tights, I fancy.” 

She heard a chair creak in the distance and glanced over her 
shoulder. The traveller had turned sideways. At once she 
bade the priest good-bye and walked away and out tlirough the 
swing door. 

All the afternoon she rested. The silence was profound. 
Beni-Mora was enjoying a siesta in the heat. Domini revelled 
in the stillness. The fatigue of travel had quite gone from her 
now and she began to feel strangely at home. Suzanne had 
arranged photographs, books, flowers in the little salon, had 
put cushions here and there, and thrown pretty coverings over 
the sofa and the two low chairs. The room had an air of cosi¬ 
ness, of occupation. It was a room one could sit in without 
resUessness, and Domini liked its simplicity, its bare wooden 
floor and white walls. The sun made everything right here. 
Without the sun — but she could not think of Beni-Mora with¬ 
out the sun. 


She read on the verandah and dreamed, and the hours slipped 
mickly away. No one came to disturb her. She heard no 
lootstCTM, no movements of humanity in the house. Now and 
then the sonnd of voices floated up to her from the gardens, 
mingling with the peculiar dipr noise of palm leaves stirringin 
a breeze. Or she liMrd the distant gallop of horses’ feet, llw 
church bell chimed the boors and i^e ner recall the previous 
evening. Alreadv it seemed far off in the past. She c^d 
■earcely believe tuit she had not yet spent twsnW-four home 
in Beni-Mora. A conviction came to her that she would be 
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there for a long while, that she would strike roots into this 
sunny place of peace. When she heard the church bell now 
she thought of the interior of the church and of the priest with 
an odd sort of familiar pleasure, as people in England often 
think of the village church in which they have always been 
accustomed to worship, and of the clerg)’man who ministers 
in it Sunday after Sunday. Yet at moments she remembered 
her inward cry in Count Anteoni’s garden, “ Oh, what is going 
to happen to me here? ” And then she was dimly conscious 
that Beni-Mora was the home of many things besides peace. 
It held warring influences. At one moment it lulled her and 
she was like on infant rocked in a cradle. At another moment 
it stirred her, and she was a w'oman on the edge of mysterious 
possibilities. There must he many individualities among the 
deaert spirits of whom Count Anteoni had spoken. Now one 
was with her and w hispered to her, now’ another. She fancied 
the light touch of their hands on hers, pulling gently at her, 
as a child pulls you to take you to see a treasure. And their 
treasure was surely far away, hidden in the distance of the 
desert sands. 

1^ As soon as the sun began to decline towards the west she 
|Pit on her hat, thrust the card Count Anteoni had given her 
puto her glove and set out towards the biff hotel alone. She 
met Hadj as she walked down the arcade. He wished to 
accompany her, and was evidently filled with treacherous ideas 
of supplanting his friend Batouch, but she gave him a franc 
and sent him away. The franc soothed him slightly, yet she 
could see that his childish vanity was injured. There was a 
malicious gleam in his long, narrow’ eyes as he looked after her* 
Yet there was ^nuine admiration too. The Arab bows down 
instincUvelY before any dominating spirit, and such a spirit in 
a foreign woman flashes in his eyes like a bright flame. Physi* 
cal strength, too, appeals to him with peculiar force, Hadj 
tossed his head upwai^s, tucked in his chin, and muttered some 
words in his brown throat as he noted the elastic grace with 
the rejecting foreim woman moved till she was out of 
ms tight And she never looked back at him. That was a keen 
arrow in her quiver. He fell into a deep reverie under the 
arcade and his face became suddenly like the face of a sphinx* 
Meanwhile Domini had forgotten him. She had turned to 
the left down a small street in which some Indians and superior 
Arabs had baaaara. One of the latter came out from the 
shadow of his hanging rugs and embroideries as she passed^ 
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and, addressing her in a strange mixture of incorrect French 
and English, b%gcd her to come in and examine hia wares. 

She shook her head, but could not help looking at him with 
interest. 

He was the thinnest man she bad ever seen, and moved and 
stood almost as if he were boneless, 'fhe line of his delicate 
and yet arbitrar}' features was fierce. His face was pitted with 
Biuall-pox and marked by an old wound, evidently made by a 
knife, which stretched from his left cheek to his forehead, end¬ 
ing just over the left eyebrow. The expression of his eyes was 
almost disgustingly intelligent. While they were fixed upon 
her Domini felt as if her body were a glass box in which all 
her thoughts, feelings, and desires were ranged for his inspec¬ 
tion. In his demeanour there was much that pleaded, but also 
something that commanded. His fingers were unnatumlljr 
long and held a small hag, and he planti^ himself right before 
her in the road. 

Madame, come in, venez avee moi. V’enez — venez! I 
have much — I will show — j'ai des choses eitraordinaires! 
Tenez! Look! ” 

He untied the mouth of the bag. Domini looked into iUi 
expecting to see something precious — jewels perliaps. Shd| 
saw only a quantity of sand, laughed, and moved to go on. 
She thought the Arab was an impudent fellow trying to make 
fun of her. 

“ No, no, ^fadame! Do not laugh! Ce sable est du (Haert. 
II y a dee histoires la-dedans. II y a riiistoire de Madame. 
Come bazaar! I will read for Madame — what will be — what 
will become — I will read — I will tell. Tenez! ” He stared 
down into the bag and his face became suddenly stem and 
fixed. “ Dija je vois des choses dans la vie de Madame. Ah I 
Mon Dieu 1 Ah! Mon Dieu! ” 

“ No, no,” Domini said. 

She had hesitated, but was now determined. 

“ 1 have no time to-day.” 

The man cast a quick and sly glance at her, then stared onos 
more into the bag. 

** Ah! Mon Dieu I Ah! Mon Dieu I ” he repeated. ** The 
life to come — the life of Madame — 1 aee it in the tMgl ” 

His face looked tortured. Domini walked on hurnedly. 
When die had ^t to a little distance Mie glanced back. The 
man was standing in the middle of the road and n^ariag into 
sIm haw. His Tom earns dosm Mm street to her. 
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** Ah! Mon Dieu! Ah! Mon Dieu! I see it — I see — je 
vois la vie de Madame — Ah! Mon Dieu! ’’ 

There waa an accent of dreadful suffering in his voice. It 
made Domini shudder. 

She passed the mouth of the dancers’ street. At the comer 
there was a large Caf6 Maure, and here, on rugs laid by the 
side of the road, numbers of Anibs were stretched, some 
sipping tea from glasses, some playing dominoes, some convers¬ 
ing, some staring calmly into vacancy, like animals drowned 
in a letliargic dream. A black boy ran by holding a hammered 
brass tray on which were some small china cups filled with 
thick coffee. Halfway up the 8trci*t he met three unveiled 
women clad in voluminous white dresses, with scarlet, yellow, 
and purple handkerchiefs bound over their black hair. He 
stopped and the women look the cups with their henna-tinted 
fingers. Two young Arabs joined them. There was a scuffle. 
White lumps of sugar flew up into the air. Then there was a 
babel of voices, a torrent of cries full of barbaric gaiety. 

Before it had died out of l>o!nini'8 ears she stood by the 
statue of Cardinal I-^vigcrie. Itather militant than priestly, 
railed high on a marble pedestal, it faced the long road which, 
melting at last into a faint desert tnick, stn^tched away to 
Tombonctou. The mitre u})on the lu*ad was worn surely as 
if it were a helmet, tlie pastoral staff with its double croes was 
grasped as if it were a sword. Upon the lower cross was 
stretched a fiCTre of the Christ in agony. And the Cardinal, 
gazing with Uie eyes of an eagle out into the pathless wastes 
of sand that lay beyond the palm trees, seemed, by his mere 
attitude, to cry to all the myriad hordes of men the deep- 
boiomed Sahara moUiered in lier mystery and silence, t'ome 
unto the Church! Como unto me! ” 

He called men in from the desert- Domini fancied his voice 
echoing along the sands till the worshippers of Allah and of 
his Prophet heard it like a clarion iii Tombouciou. 

When she reached the great hotel the sun was just beginning 
. to set. She drew Count Anteoni's can! from her glove and 
rang the bell. After a long interval a magnificent man, with 
the featnxes of an Arab but a akin almost as black as a negro, 
opened the door. 

**Caii 1 go up the tower to see the sunset?” she asked, 
giving him the <4rd. 

The man bowed low, escorted her through a long hall fuU 
of furniture ahrouded in coverings, un a staircase, along a 
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corridor witii iiumt>6re(l rooms, up a second staircase and out 
upon a flat-terraced roof, from which the tower soared h^h 
the houses and palms of Bcni-Mora, a landmark risible 
half-a-day^8 journey out in the desert. A narrow spiral stair 
inside the tower gained the summit, 

111 go up alone,’' Domini said. I shall stay some time 
and I would rather not kcvp you.” 

She put some money into the Arab’s hand. He b^ked 
pleased, yet doubtful too for a moment. Then he seemed 
to banish his hesitation and« with a deprecating smile, said 
something which she could not understand. She nodded in¬ 
telligently to get rid of him. Already, from the roof, she 
caught sight of a great visionary panorama glowing with colour 
and magic. She was impatient to climb still higher into the 
sky, to look down on the world as an eagle does. So she 
turned away decisively and mounted the dark, winding stair 
till she reached a door. She pushetl it open with some diffi¬ 
culty, and came out into the air at a di^zy height, shutting Uie 
door forcibly behind her with an energetic* movement of her 
strong arms. 

The top of the tower was small and square, and guarded by 
a white parapet breast high. In the centre of it rose the outer 
walls and the ceiling of the top of the staircase, which pre¬ 
vented a person standing on one side of the tower from seeing 
anybody who was standing at the opposite side. Then^ was just 
sufficient space between parapet and staircase wall for two 
people to pass with difficulty and inanceuvring. 

Bui Domini was not concerned witli such trivial details, as 
she would have thought them had she thought of them. Di¬ 
rectly she had shut the little door and felt herself alone — 
alone as an eagle in the sky — she took the step forward that 
brought her to the parupr^t^ leaned her arms on it, looked out 
and was lost in a passion of contemplation. 

At first she did not discern any of the multitudinous 
miuotue in the great evening vision beneath and around her. 
She only felt conscious of depth, height, space, colour, mystery^, 
calm. She did not measure. She did not dilTereniiate. Ste 
simply stood there, leaning lightly on the snowy plaster work, 
and experienceil something that she had never exwrienced 
tiefore, that she had never imagined. It was scarcely vivid; 
for in everything that is vivid there seems to be something 
small, the point to which wonders converge, the intense s^rk 
to which many fires have given themselves as food, the dit^ 
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which contains the murmuring force of innumerable rivers. It 
was more than vivid. It was reliantiy dim, as is that pulse of 
life which is heard through and above the crash of generations 
and centuries falling downwards into the abyss; that persistent, 
enduring heart-beat, indifferent in its mystical regularity, that 
ignores and triumph, and never grows louder nor diminishes, 
inexorably calm, inexorably steady, undefeated — more — 
utterly unaffected by unnumbered millions of tragedies and 
deaths. 

Many sounds rose from fur down beneath Uie tower, but at 
first Domini did not hear them. She was only aware of an 
immense, living silence, a silence flowing beneath, around and 
above her in dumb, invisible wares. Circles of rest and peace, 
cool and serene, widened as circles in a pool towards the unseen 
limits of the satisfied world, limits lost in the hidden regions 
beyond the misty, purple magic where sky and desert met. 
And she felt as if her hrain, ceaselessly at work from its birth, 
her heart, unresting hitherto in a commotion of desires, her 
soul, an eternal flutter of an.xious, passionate wings, folded 
themselves together gently like the petals of roses when a sum¬ 
mer night comes into a garden. 

She was not conscious tliat she breathed while she stood 
there. She thought her bosom ceased to rise and fall. The 
very blood dreamed in her veins as the light of evening dreamed 
in the blue. 

She knew the Great Pause that seems to divide some human 
live* in two, as the Great Gulf divided him who lay in Abra¬ 
ham’s bosom from him who was shrouded in Uie veil of fire. 




Book II 


THE VOICE OF PRAYER 

CHAPTER VII 




^ HE MUSIC OF THINGS FROM BELOW 
*tole up through the etluTeal ^cet) to Doniioi 
/1 without piercing her drmui. But suddenly she 

IV started with a sense of pain so acute that it 

shook her body and set the pulses in her temples 
beating. She lifted her arms swiftly from 
I the parapet and turni*d her head. She had 
heard a little grating noise which seemed 
to be near to her, enclosed with her on this height in the nar¬ 
row space of the tower. Slight as it was. and short — already 
she no longer heard it — it had in an instant driven her out of 
Heaven, as if it had lieen an angel with a flaming sword. She 
felt sure that there must be something alive with her at the 
tower summit, something which by a sudden movement bad 
caused the little noise she had heard. What was it? When 
she turned her head she c-ould onlv stv the outer wall of the 


staircase, a section of the narrow wliite spat'e which surrounded 
it, an a^le of Uie mrapet and blue air. 

She listened, holding her breath and closing her two hands 
on the parajx't, which was warm fnuu the sun. Now, caught 
back to reality, she could hear faintly the sounds from below in 
Beni-Mora. But they did not conwm her, and she wished to 
shut them out from her ears. What did concern her was to 
know what waa with her up in the sky. Had a bird alighted 
on the parapet and startled her by scratching at the piaster 


in 9 tVi n ImTI n KVnTTur^S iTTT^K mTH f?! ■ITVl I iTi 


waa Uiere a human being up there hidden from her by Um 
roaaonry? 

Tbit Utt tuppoaition disturbed her almost sbsnrdly for a 
moment 8h« was inclined to walk quickly round to tbs 
opp^te side of the tower, but something strong than her 
iMliiMUon, an imperious shyness, held h«r motmnlcsi. Site 
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bad been carried so far away from the world that she felt un> 
able to face the scrutiny of any world-bound creature. HaTinf; 
been in the transparent region of magic it seemed to her as if 
her secret, the great secret of the a^lutely traa, the naked 
personali^ hidden in every human being, were set blazing in 
her eyes like some torch iMme in a procession, just for that 
moment. The moment past, she could look anyone fearlessly 
in the face; but not now, not yet. 

While she stood there, half turning round, she heard the 
sound again and knew what caused it. A foot had shifted on 
the plaster floor. There was someone else then looking out over 
the desert. A sudden idea struck her. Probably it was Count 
Anieoni. He knew she was coming and might have decided to 
act once more as her cicerone. He had not heard her climbing 
the stairs, and, having gone to the far side of the tower, was no 
doubt watching the sunset, lost in a dream a.s she had been. 

She resolved not to disturb him — if it was he. When he 
had dreamed enough he must inevitably come round to where 
she was standing in order to gain the staircase. She would let 
him find her there. Less troubled now, but in an utterly 
changed mood, she turned, leaned once more on the parapet 
and looked over, this time observantly, prepar<‘d to note the 
details that, combined and veiled in the evening light of .\frica, 
made the magic which had so instantly entranced her. 

She looked down into Uie village and could see its extent, 
precisely bow it was placed in the Sahara, in wliat relation 
exactly it stood to the mountain ranges, to the palm mves and 
the arid, sunburnt tracts, where its life centr^ and where it 
tailed away into suburban edges not unlike the rag^ edges 
of worn nrmenta, where it was idle and frivolous, where busy 
and sedulous. She realised for the first time that there were 
two distinct layers of life in Beni-Hora — the life of the 
streets, courts, nrdens and market-place, and above it the life 
of the roofs. Both were now spread out before her, and the 
latter, In ita domestic intimacy, interested and charmed her. 
She saw upon the roofs the children planng with little dogs, 
mta^ fowls, mothers in of gandy colours stirring the bv- 
wj for ooos-coiis, shredding re^tablm, potmdiim coffee, stew- 
ii^ meat, plucking chickens, bimding over bowu frmn which 
roee tire steam of sonp; small girls, seated in dusty comers, 
solemnly winding wool on sticks, and pausing, now and then, 
to squeak to distant members of the home circle, or to smell 
et flowers laid beside them as solace to their indnstry. An <fld 
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grandmother rocked and kissed a naked baby with a pot belly. 
A big grey rat stole from a rubbish heap close by her, fiitt^ 
across die sunlit space, and disappeared into a cranny. Pigeons 
circled above the home activities, delicate lovers of the air, 
wandered among tlie pulm tops, returned and fearlessly 
alighted on the brown earth parapets, strutting hither and 
thither and making their perpetual, characteristic motion of 
the bead, half no<i, half genuflection. Veiled girls promenaded 
to take the evening cool, folding their arras beneath their flow¬ 
ing drapc*ries, and chattering to one anotlier in voices that 
Domini could not hear. More close at hand certain roofs in 
the dancers’ Bireoi rtnealed luxurious sofas on which painted 
houris were lolling in sinuous attitudes, or were posed with a 
stiffness of idols, little tables set with cofTw cups, others round 
which were gathered Zouaves intent on card games, but ever 
ready to pause for a caress or for some jesting absurdity with 
the women who squatUni beside them. Some men, dress^ like 
girls, went to and fro, siTving tlie dancers with sweetmeats and 
with cigarettes, their b<^rds flowing down with a grotesque 
effect over their dresses of emhroidere<l muslin, their hairy 
arms emerging from iianging sKvves of silk. A negro boy sat 
hohiing a tom-tom between his ban* kncH*s and beating it with 
supple hands, and a Jewess |>erformetl the stomach dance, 
waving two handkerchiefs staiiUHl re<l and purple, and singina 
in a loud and bartiarou.s contralto voice which l^mini could 
hear but very faintly. The card-players stopped their gjune 
and watched her, anJ Domini watened too. For the first time, 
and from this immense height, she saw tins universal dance of 
the east; the doll-like figun*, fanta.stically dwarfed, wavii^ its 
tiny hands, wriggling its minute b<Kly, turning about like a 
little top, strutting and Iwmding, while the soldiers — small 
almoat from here as toys taken out of a box — assumed alti¬ 
tudes of deep attention as they leaned upon the card-table, 
stretching out their legs envelopcHl in halloon-like trouaera. 

Domini thought of the recruits, now. no doubt, undergoing 
eisewheie their initiation. For a moment she seemed to see 
their coarse peaMnt faces rigid with surprise, their hanging 
jaws, their diildish, and yet sensual, rouna eyes. Notre Ihune 
de la Oarde must seem very far away from them now. 

With that thought she leaked quickly away from Uie Jewess 
and the soldiers. She felt a sudden need of something more 
nearly in relation witli her inner self. She was almoat angry 
as the realised how deep had been her momentary inbrnat in 
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a scene suggeetive of a license which was surely unattraetire to 
her. Yet was it unattractive? She scarcely knew. But she 
knew that it had kindled in her a sudden and very strong 
eurioaitVy even a vague, momentary desire that she had been 
born in some tent of the Ouled Nads — no, that was impossi¬ 
ble. She bad not felt such a desire even for an instant. She 
looked towards the thickets of the palms, towards the moun¬ 
tains full of changing, exquisite colours, towards tlio desert. 
And at once the dream began to return, and she felt as if hands 
slipped under her heart and uplifted it. 

What depths and heights were within her, adiat deep, dark 
valleys, and what mountain peaks! And how she travelled 
within herself, with swiftness of light, with speed of the wind. 
What terrors of activity she knew. Did every human being 
know similar terrors? 

The colours everj'where deepened as day failed. Tlie desert 
spirits were at work. She thought of fount Anteoni again, 
and resolved to go round to the other side of the tower. As 
she moved to do this she heard onc^e more the shifting of a foot 
on Ute plaster floor, then a step. Evidently she had infected 
him with an intention similar to her own. She went on, still 
bearing the step, turned the corner and stood face to face in 
the strong evening light with the traveller. Their l>odies 
almost touched in the narrow space before they both htopped, 
startled. For a moment they stood still looking at each otuer, 
as people might look who have spoken together, wlio know 
something of each other’s lives, who may like or dislikt*. w ish to 
avoid or to draw near to each other, but who cannot pretend 
that they are complete strangers, wholly indifferent to each 
other. Ttey met in the sky, almost as one bird may meet 
another on the wing. And, to Domini, at ony rate, it seemed 
as if the depth, height, space, colour, myster)' and calm — yes, 
even the calm —which were aliove, around and beneath tbem, 
had been placed there by hidden liands as a setting for their 
encoonter, even as the abrupt pageant of the previous day> 
into which the train had emerg^ from the blackness of the 
tunnel, had surely been created as a frame for tlie face which 
had Icxdced upon her as if out of the heart of the suu. The 
assumption was absurd, uoreaaonable, yet vital. She did not 
combat it because she felt it too powerful for common saise 
to strive against And it seemed to her that the stranger fidt 
it too, that she saw her sensation reflected in his eyes as he 
stood between the parapet and the staircase wall, barring — in 
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deapite of himself — her path. The moment seemed long 
whue they stood motionless. Then the man took off his soft 
hat awkwardly, yet with real politeness, and stood quickly side¬ 
ways aminst the parapet to let her pass. She could have passed 
if she nad brushed against him, and made a movement to do 
so. Then she checked herself and looked at him again as if 
she expected him to spt'ak to her. His hat was still in his hand, 
and the light desert wind faintly stirred his short brown hair, 
lie did not speak, but stood there crushing himself against the 
plaster work with a sort of fierce timidity, as if he d^ded the 
touch of her skirt against him, and longed to make himself 
small, to shrivel up and let her go by in freedom. 

“ Thank you,” she said in French. 

She pass^ him, but was unable to do so without touching 
him. Her left arm was hanging down, and her bare hand 
knocked against the back of the hand in which he held his hat. 
She felt as if at that moment she touched a furnace, and she 
saw him shiver slightly, as over-fatigued men sometimes shiver 
in daylight. An cxtraordinaiy, almost motherly, sensation of 
pity for him came over her. She did not know why. The 
intense heat of his hand, the shiver that ran over his body, his 
attitude as he shrank with a kind of timid, yet ferocious, polite¬ 
ness against the white wall, the expression in his eyes when 
their hands touched — a look she could not analyse, but which 
seemed to bold a mingling of wistfulness and repellance, as of 
a being stretching out amis for succ'our, and crying at the 
same time, “ DonT draw near to me! Limve me to my’self I ” 
— everything about him moved her. She felt that she was face 
to face with a solitariness of soul such as she had never en¬ 
countered before, a solitariness that was cruel, that was 
weighed down with agony. And directly she had passed the 
man and thanked him formally she stopped with her usual 
decision of manner. She had abruptly made up her mind to 
talk to him. He was already moving to turn away. She spoke 
quickly; and in French. 

“ Is n’t it wonderful here ? ” she said; and she made her 
voice rather loud, and almost sharp, to arrest his attention. 

He turned round swiftly, yet somehow reluctantly, looked at 
her anxioualv, and seemed doubtful whether he would r^ly. 

After a nisnee that was short, but that seemed, and in such 
circu mst a nce s was, long, he answered, in French: 

** Very won^rfnl, iuidame.’’ 

The sound of his own voice semned to startle him. He stood 
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as if he had heard an unusual noise which had alarmed hi^ 
and looked at Domini as if be expected that she would share in 
his sensation. Very quietly aud deliberately she leaned her 
arms again on the parapet and spoke to him once more. 

“ We seem to be the only travellers here.” 

The man’s attitude became slightly calmer. He looked less 
momentary, lees as if he were in haste to go, but still shy, fierce 
and extraordinarily unconventional. 

“ Yes, Madame; there are not many here.” 

After a pause, and with an uncertain accent, he added: 

“ Pardon, Madame — for > csterday.” 

There was a sudden simplicity, almost like that of a child, in 
the sound of his voice as he said that. Domini knew at once 
that he alluded to the incident at the station of RNAkbara, that 
he was trying to nuike amends. The way he did it touched her 
curiously. She felt inclined to stretch out her hand to him and 
say, “ Of course! Shake hands on it! ” almost as an honest 
schoolboy might. But .she only answered: 

“ 1 know it was only an scxidcnt Don’t think of it any 
more.” 

She did not look at him. 

“ Where money is concerned the ikrabs are very persistent,” 
she continued. 

The nun laid one of his brown hands on the top of the 
parapet She looked at it, and it seemed to her that she had 
never before seen the back of a hand express so much of char* 
acter, look so intense, so ardent, and so melancholy as hia. 

“Yes, Madame.” 

He still spoke with an odd timidity, with an air of listening 
to his own speech as if in some strange way it were phenomeniu 
to him. It occurred to her that poesihly he had lived much jn 
lonely places, in which his solitude had rarely been broken, and 
he had been forced to acquire the habit of silence. 

“ Bat they are very picturesque. Thej- look almost like some 
relimous order when they wear their hoods. Don’t yon ^ink 
so?” 

She taw the brown hand lifted from the parapet, and heard 
her companion’s feet shift on the floor of the tower. But tide 
time he said nothing. As she could not see his hand now she 
loidccd out again over the panorama of the evening, wUi^ waa 
dwpentne in intensity with every pessing moment, and 
diatcly she was consdous of two reelings that filled her wlHi 
wonder: a much stronger and sweeter sense of the AMoaa 
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magic than aha had felt till now, and the certainty that the 
greater force and aweetneas of her feeling were caused by the 
fact that ahe had a companion in her contemplation. This waa 
strange. An intense desire for loneliness had driven her out 
of Europe to this desert place, and a companion, who was on 
utter stranger, emphasised the significance, gave fibre to the 
beauty, intensity to the mystery of that which she looked on. 
It was as if the'meaning of the African evening were suddenly 
doubled. She thought of a dice-thrower who throws one die 
and turns up six, then throws two and turns up twelve. And 
she remained silent in her surpi^se. The man stood silently 
beside her. Afterwards slie felt as if, during this silence in 
the tower, some powerful and unseen being had arrived mjTS- 
ieriously, introduced them to one another and mysteriously 
demrted. 

The evening drew on in their silence and the dream was 
deeper now. All that Domini had felt when first she ap¬ 
proached the parapet she felt more strangely, and she grasped, 
with physical and mcnUil vision, not only the whole, but the 
innumerable parts of that whicli she looked on. She saw, 
fancifully, the circles widen in the pool of peace, but she saw 
also the Uiings that had been hidden in the pool. The beauty 
of dimness, the beauty of clearness, joined hands. The one 
"and the other were, with her, like sisters. She heard the 
voices from below, and surely also the voices of the stars that 
were approaching with the night, blending harmoniously and 
making a music in the air. The glowing sky and the glowing 
mountains were as comrailes, each responsive to the emotions 
of the other. The liglits in the rocky clefts had messages for 
the shadowy moon, and the palm trees for the thin, fire-tipped 
clouds about the west Far off the misty purole of the desert 
drew surely closer, like a mother coming to told her children 
in her arms. 

The Jewess still danced upon the roof to the watching 
Zonavsa, but now there was something mystic in her tiny 
movements, which no loi^r roused in Domini any furtive 
deaire noi really inherent in her nature. There was aomething 
bseotifal in everything seoi from this altitude in tiiia won* 
drone evmiing li^t. 

Presmtly, without turning to her companion, Ae aald: 

** Oonid anything look ogly in Beni*Mora from hen nt this 
hour, do yon think f ” 

Again there waa the silence that seemed diacaeimriatic of 
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this man before he spoke, as if speech were very difficult to 
him. 

“ I believe not, Madame.” 

“ Even that woman down there on that roof looks graceful 
— the one dancing for those soldiers.” 

He did not answer. She glanced at him and pointed. 

“ Down there, do you see? ” 

She noticed that he did not follow her hand and that his 
face became stem. He kept bis eyes lixetl on the trees of the 
garden of the Uazelles near Cardinal Lavigerie's statue and 
replied: 

“Yes, Madame.” 

His manner made her think that perhaps he had seen tiic 
dance at close quarters and that it was outrageous. For a mo> 
ment she felt slightly uncomfortable, but determined not to 
let him remain under a false impression, she added carelessly: 

“ I have never seen the dances of .Africa. I daresav I should 
tiiink them ugly enougli if I were near, but from this height 
everything is transformed.” 

“ That is true, Madame.” 

' There was an odd, muttering sound in hie voice, which was 
deep, and probably strong, but which he kept low. Domini 
thought it was the most male voice she had ever beard. It 
seemed to be full of sex, like his hands. Yet there was noth* 
ing coarse in cither the one or the other. Everyihing about 
him was vital to a point that was so remarkable as to be not 
actually unnatural but very near the unnatural. 

She glanced at him again. He was a big man, but very thin. 
Her experienced eyes of an athletic woman told her that he 
was capable of great and prolonged muscular exertion. He was 
big*b<med and deep^bested, and had nen'ous as well as mns* 
cuar atrengtii. The timidity in him was strange in such a 
man. What could it spring from? It was not like ordinary 
diyneas, the ffauckerie of a big, awkward lout unaccustomed 
to*woman’s society but able to m at his ease and botsterous in 
the midst of a crowd of men. Domini thought that he would 
be timid even of men. Yet it never struck her that he mi|^t 
be a coward, unmanly. Such a quality would have sideened 
her at once, and she anew she would have at once divined it. 
He did not hold himself very well, but was inclined to stoop 
and to keep his head low, as if he were in the habit of looting 
much on the ground, llie idiosyncrasy was rather uf^y, and 
suggested mdsndholy to ho’, the m da nc fa o ly of a man ^vea 
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to over-much meditation and afraid to face the radiant wonder 
of life. 

She can^t herself up at this last thought. She — thinking 
naturally uat life was full of radiant wonder! Was die then 
so utterly transformed already by Beni-Mora? Or had the 
thought come to her because she stood side by side with some¬ 
one whose sorrows had been unfathomably deeper than her 
.own, and so who, all unconsciously, gave her a knowledge of 
her own — till then unsuspected — hopefulness ? 

She looked at her companion again. He seemed to have 
relinquished his intention of leaving her, and was standing 
quietly beside her, staring towards Uie desert, with his head 
slightly droop^ foru'ard. In one hand he held a thick stick. 
He had put his hat on again. His attitude was much calmer 
than it had been. Already he seemed more at ease with her. 
She was glad of that She did not ask herself why. But the 
intense beauty of evening in this land and at this height made 
her wish enthusiastically that it could produce a happiness 
such as it created in her in eveiy-one. Such beauty, with its 
voices, its colours, its lines of tree and leaf, of wall and moun^ 
tain ridge, its mystery of shapes and movements, stillness and 
dreaming distance, its atmosphere of the far off come near, 
chastened by journeying, fine with the unfamiliar, its solemn 
chan^ towards the impenetrable night, was too large a thing 
and fraught with too much tender and lovable invention to be 
worshippM in any selfishness. It made her feel as if she could 
gladly M a martyr for unseen human beings, as if sacriffoe 
would be an easy thing if made for those to whom such beauty 
would appeal. Brotherhood rose up and cried in her, as it 
surely sang in the sunset, in the mountains, the palm groves 
and the desert. The flame above the hills, their purple outline, 
the moving, feathery trees, dark under the rose-coloured glory 
of the west, and most of all the immeasurably remote horiaons, 
each moment more strange and more etem^, made her long 
to make this harah stranger happy. 

** One ought to find happiness Wre,” she said to him t«rj 
aho^y. 

saw his hand strain itself round the wood of his stiok. 
“Why?" he said. 

He toned ri^^t round to her and looked at her with a aort 
of anger. 

“ !l^y abooM you eoppoee so?" he added, speaking quits 
qnidtly, and srithmt hit former nneeeineee end ooneciooneea. 

7 
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“ B«caafle it is so beautiful and so calm.” 

“Calm!” he said. “Here!” 

There vas a sound of passionate surprise in his voice. 
Domini was startled. She felt as if she were fighting, and 
must fight hard if she were not to be beaten to the dust. But 
when she looked at him she could find no weapons. She said 
nothing. In a moment he spoke again. 

“ You find calm here,” he said slowly. “ Yes, I see.” 

His head dropped lower and his face hardened as be looked 
over the edge of the parapet to the village, the blue desert. 
Then he lif^ his eyes to the mountains and the clear sky and 
the shadowy moon. Each element in tl>e evening scene was 
examined with a fierce, painful scrutiny, as if he was resolved 
to wring from each its secret 

“ Why, yes,” he added in a low, muttering voice full of a 
sort of terrified surprise, “ it is so. You are right Why, yea, 
it is calm here.” 

He spoke like a man who had been suddenly convinced, 
beyond power of further unbelief, of something he had never 
suepwted, never dreamed of. And the conviction .seemed to 
be bitter to him, even alarming. 

“ But away out there must be the real home of peace, I 
think,” Domini said. 

- “ TVTicrc ? ” said the man quickly. 

She pointed towards the south. 

“ In the depths of the desert,” she said. “ Far away from 
civilisation, far away from modern men and modem women, 
and all the noisy trifles we are accustomed to.” 

^ He looked towards the south eagerly. In everything he did 
tiiere was a flame-like intensity, as if he could not perform an 
ordinary action, or turn his eyes U{wn any object, without 
calling up in his mind, or heart, a violence of thought or of 
fediiw. 

“ think it — yon think there would be peace out there, 
fsr sway in the desert? ” he said, and his face relaxed slightly, 
as if in obedience to some thou^i not wholly sad. 

" It may be fanciful,” she replied. “But 1 think there most. 
Sorely Nature has not a lying face.** 

He was still gazing towards the south, from which the ni^t 
was riowly emerciiw, a traveller through a mist of blue. He 
teemed to be held MMcinated by the doMrt which was fadiHf 
away gently, lilts a mystery whidi had drawn near to the lig ht 
el revelatiott, but which was now slipping back into an unoar* 
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world of m^c. He bent forward aa one who watches a depar¬ 
ture in which he longs to share, and Domini felt sure that he 
had forgotten her. She felt too, that this man was gripped by 
the desert influence more fiercely even than she was, and that he 
must have a stronger imagination, a greater force of projection 
even than she had. Where she bore a taper he lifted a blazing 
torch. 

A roar of drums rose up immediately beneath them. From 
the negro village emerged a ragged procession of thick-lipped 
men, and singing, capering women tricked out in scarlet and 
yellow shawls, headed by a male dancer clad in the skins of 
jackals, and decorated with mirrors, camels’ skulls and chains 
of animals’ teeth. He shouted and leaped, rolled his bulging 
eyes, and protruded a fluttering tongue. The dust curled up 
round his stamping, naked feet. 

“Yah-ah-li! Yah-ah-li!” 

The howling chorus came up to the tower, with a clash of 
miormous castanets, and of poles iteaten rhythmically together. 

“ Yi*)n-yi-yi 1 ” went the shrill voices of the women. 

The cloud of dust increased, enveloping the lower part of 
the procession, till the black heads and waving arms emerged 
os if from a maelstrom. The thunder of the dnuns was like 
the thunder of a cataract in wliich the singers, disappearing 
towards the village, seemed to be swept away. 

The man at Ttomini’s side mise<l himself up with a jerk, 
and all the former fierce timidity and consciousness came back 
to his face. He turned round, pulled open the door behind 
him, and took off his hat 

“ Excuse me, Madame,” he said. “ Bon soir I ” 

“ I am coming too,” I^niini answered. 

He looked uncomfortable and anxious, hesitated, then, as if 
driven to do it in spite of himself, plunged downward through 
the narrow doorway of the tower into the darkness. Domini 
waited for a mommit, liatcning to the heavy sound of his tread 
on tlm wooden stairs. She frowned till her thick eyebrows 
nearly met and the corners of her lips turned down. Then 
ahe followed slowly. When she was on the stairs and the foot* 
steps died asrav bdow her she fully realised that for the first 
time in her li/e a man had insult^ her. Her face felt and* 
denly vsvy hot, and her Ups very dry, and die longed to nae 
hw physical sttength in a way not wholly feminine. In the 
hdl, among the slmnded furniture, she met the anUliag door* 
kaa^r. She atopped. 
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Did the g^Ueman who has just gone out give yon hia 
card?” she said abruptly. 

The Arab assumed a fawning, servile expression. 

" No, Madame, but he is a very good gentleman, and I know 
well that Monsieur the Count-” 

Domini cut him short. 

Of what nationality ia he?” 

“ Monsieur the Count, Madame? ” 

“ No, no.” 

“ The gratleman ? I do not know. But he can speak 
Arabic. Oh, he is a very nice-” 

“ Bon soir,” said Domini, giving him a franc. 

When slie was out on the road in front of the hotel she saw 
the stranger striding along in the distance at the tail of the 
negro procession. The dust stirred up by the dancers whirled 
about him. Several small negroes skipp^ round him, doubt¬ 
less making eager demands u{xin bis generosity. He seemed 
to take no notice of them, and as she watched him Domini 
was reminded of his retreat from the praying Arab in the 
desert that morning. 

“Is he afraid of women as he is afraid of prayer?” she 
thought, and suddenly the sense of humiliation and anger 
left her, and was succeeded by a powerful curiosify such 
as she had never felt before al>out anyone. She realised that 
this curiosity bad dawned in her almost at the first moment 
when she saw the stranger, and had been growing ever since. 
One circumstance after another had increased it till now 
it was definite, concrete. She wondered that she did not 
feel ashamed of sneb a feeling so unusual in her, and surely 
unworthy, like a piying tiling. Of all her old indiflerence 
that side which confronted people had alwavs been the most 
sturdy, the most solidly built Without affectation idie had 
been a profoundly tneurions woman as to the lives and the 
eooDcems of othm, even of those whom she knew best and was 
snpposed to care for most Her nature had beat sasentiaUy 
lai^id in human intercourse. The excitementa, troubles, 
even the passions of others bad generally stirred bv no mote 
than a distant puppet'^hoir stirs an absent-miiidsd passer in 
the street 

Id Africa H leemed that her whde nature had been either 
violently reneved, or even changed. She could not tMl vhidi. 
But this strong stirring of coriosi^ would, she briiereA lutve 
been imposribM in the woman she had been but a ween age^ 
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tiie woman who travelled to Mareeillee dulled, ignorant of 
henelf, longing for change. Perhaps instead of Ming angry 
she ought to welcome it as a symptom of the re-creation she 
long^ for. 

While she changed her gown for dinner that night she de¬ 
bated within herself how she would treat her fellow-guest 
when she met him in the salle-a-manger. She ought to cut 
him after what had occurred, she supposed. Then it seemed 
to her that to do so would be undignified, and would give him 
the impression that lie had the power to oiTcnd her. She re¬ 
solved to bow to him if they met face to face. Just before 
she went downstairs she rt'aliml how vehement her internal 
debate had been, and was astonished. Suzanne was putting 
away something in a drawer, bending down and stretching out 
her plump arms. 

“ Suzanne! ” Domini said. 

“Yes, Mam’zclle!” 

“ How long have you been with me?” 

“ Three years, Mam’zelle.” 

The maid shut the drawer and turned round, fixing her 
shallow, blue-grey eyes on her mistress, and standing as if she 
were ready to be photographed. 

“ Would 3 'ou say that I am the same sort of person to-day 
as I was three years ago ? ” 

Suzanne looked like a cat that has been startled by a sudden 
noise. 

“The same, Mam’zelle?” 

“ Yes. Do you think I have altered in that time? ” 

Suzanne considered the question with her head slightly on 
one side. 

“ Only here, Mara’zelle,” she replied at length. 

“ Here! ” said Domini, rather eagerly. Why, I have only 
been here twenty-six hours.” 

“ That is true. But Mam’zelle looks as if she had a little life 
here, a little emotion. Mon Dieu! Mam’zelle will pardon me, 
but what is a woman who feels no emotion? A packet Is it 
not so, Mam’sdlleP” 

“Well, but what is there to be emotional about here?” 

Suzanne lodted vaguely crafty. 

“Who knows, Mam'zclle? Who can say? Mon Dieu! 
This village Is dull, but it is odd. No band plays. There are 
no dbops lor a girl to look into. There is nothing ekie except 
(he ottRomes of t^ Zonaves. But one cannot dray that it is 
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odd. \\’lien Mam'selle was away this afternoon in the tower 
Monsieur Helmnth — ” 

"Who is that?” 

" The Monsieur who accompanies the omnibus to the station. 
Monsieur Helmnth was polite enough to escort me through the 
village. Mon Dieu, Mam’zelle, 1 said to myself, ‘ Anything 
might occur here.' ” 

" Anything! What do you mean ? ” 

But Suzanne did not seem to know. She only made her 
figure look more tense than ever, tucked in her round little 
chin, which was dimpled and unmeaning, and said: 

“ Who knows, Mam’zelle? This village is dull, that is true, 
but it is odd. One does not find oneself in such places every 
day.” 

Domini could not help laughing at these Delphic utterances, 
but she went downstairs thoughtfully. She knew Suzanne’s 
practical spirit. Tilt now the maid had never shown any 
capacity of imagination. Beni>Mora was certainly beginning 
to mould her nature into a slightly different shape. And 
Domini seemed to see an Eastern potter at work, squatting in 
the sun and with long and delicate fingers changing the outline 
of the statuette of a woman, modifying a eurve here, an angle 
there, till the clay began to show another woman, but with, as 
it were, the shadow of the former one lurking behind the new 
personality. 

The stranger was not at dinner. His table was laid and 
Domini sat expecting each moment to hear the shuffling tread 
of his heavy boots on the wooden floor. When he did not come 
she thought she was glad. After dinner she spoke for a mo* 
ment to the priest and then went upstairs to the verandah to 
take coffee. She found Batouch there. He had renounced his 
detennined air, and his cafi-aur’lait countenance and huge body 
expressed enduring pathos, os of an injured, patient creature 
laid out for the trampling of Domini’s cruel feet 

" Wdl ? ” she said, sitting down by the basket table. 

"WeU, Madame?” 

He aij^ied and looked on the ground, lifted one whito^ocked 
foot, removed its yellow slipper, shook out a tiny stone from ^ 
slipper, and put it on again, slowly, gracefully and very aadlj. 
Then he pulfed the white sock w with both hands and i^ancM 
at Domini out of the conien oi bis eyea. 

"What’s the matter?” 

" Madame doM net ears to tea the dances of Beni*M<»a> to 
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hear the muaic, to listen to the story-teller, to enter the cafi of 
£1 Hadj where Achmed sings to the keef smokers, or to wiiaiess 
the beautiful religious ecstasies of the dervishes from Oumach. 
Therefore 1 come to bid Madame respectfully good-night and 
to take my departure.” 

He threw his burnous over his left shoulder with a sudden 
gesture of despair that was full of exaggeration. Domini 
smiled. 

” You've been very good to-day,” she said. 

I am always good. Madame. 1 am of a serious disposition. 
Not one keeps Ramadan as 1 do.” 

” I am sure of it Go downstairs and wait for me under 
the arcade.” 

Batouch’s large face became suddenly a rendezvous of all 
the gaieties. 

“Madame is coming out to-night?” 

“ Presently. Be in the arcade.” 

He swept away witli the ample magnidcencc of joyous bear¬ 
ing and movement that was like a loud Te Deum. 

“ Suzanne! Suzanne! ” 

Domini had finished her coffee. 

“ Mam’zelle! ” answcreci Suzanne, appearing. 

“ Would vou like to come out with me to-night? ” 

“ Mam’zeilc is going out? ” 

“ Yes, to sec the village by night.” 

Suzanne looked irresolute. Craven fear and cariosity 
fought a battle witliin her, as was evident by the expressions 
that came and went in her face before she answered. 

“Shall we not be murdered, Mam'zelle, and are thore in¬ 
teresting things to sec? ” 

“There are interesting things to see — dancers, singeta, 
keef smokers. But if you are afraid don’t come.” 

“Dancers, Mam’zelle! But the Arabs carry knives. And 
is there singing? I — 1 should not like Mam'zelle to go with¬ 
out me. But-” 

“Come and protect me from the knives then. Bring my 
jacket — any one. I don’t suppose 1 shall put it on.” 

As she spoke the distant tom-toms began. Suzanne started 
nervously and looked at Domini with sincere apprehension. 

“ We Md better not go, Mam’zelle. It is not safe out 
here. Hen who make a noise like that would not ze^ei^ 
na.” 

“I like it” 
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" That sound? Bnt it is always the same and thers is no 
mnsic in it” 

** Peadiaps there is more in it than music. The jacket? ” 

Susanne went gingerly to fetch it. The faint cry of the 
African hautboy rose up above the tom>tom8. The evening 
fit* was b^pnning. To-night Domini felt that she most go to 
the distant music and learn to understand its meaning, not 
only for herself, but for those who made it and danced to it 
night after night. It stirred her imagination, and made her in 
love with mystery, and anxious at least to steal to the very 
threshold of the barbarous world. Did it stir those who had 
had it in their ears ever since they were naked, sunburned 
babies rolling in the hot sun of the Sahara ? Could it seem as 
ordinary to them as the cold uproar of the piano-organ to the 
urchins of Whitechapel, or the whine of the fiddle to the 
peasants of Touraine where Suzanne was bom? She wanted 
to know. Suzanne returned with the jacket. She still looked 
appiehoasive, but she bad put on her hat and fastimed a sprig 
of red geranium in the front of her black gown. The curiosity 
was in the ascendant 

“ We are not going quite alone, Mam’zelle?” 

“ No, no. Betonch will protect us.” 

Suzanne breathed a furtive sigh. 

The poet was in the white arcade with Hadj, who looked 
both wicked and deplorable, and had a shabby air, in marked 
contrast to Batouch’s ostentatious triumph. Domini felt quite 
sorry for him. 

“ Yon come with us too,” she said. 

Hadj squared hia shoulders and instantly looked vivacious 
and almost smart. But an undecided expression came into his 
face. 

“ WTicrc ia Madame going? ” 

" To see Uie vUIage.” 

Batouch shot a glance at Hadj and smiled unpleasantly. 

“ I will come with Madame.” 

Batoodi still smiled. 

” We are going to the Ouled NaHa,” he said significantly to 
Hadj. 

“I—Iwflicome.” 

IW set out Snzanne looked gently at the poet’s lege and 
seemed comfMted. 

" Take great oare of Matonoisdle Suzanne,” Domini laid 
to the poet. ** She ia a little nervoua in the dark.” 
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Mademoiaelle Sazamae ia like the first day after the fast of 
Ramadan ” replied the poet, majestically. “ No one voald 
harm her were she to wander alone to Tombouctotu” 

The prospect drew from Suzanne a startled gulp. Batoueh 
placed himsdf tenderly at her side and they set out, I>omini 
walking behind with Hadj. 


CHAPTER VIII 


'T’HE VILLAGE WAS FULL OP THE WAN PRESAGE 
^ of the coming of the moon. The night was very still and 
very warm. As they skirted the long gardens Domini saw a 
light in the priest's house. It made her wonder how he 
paMed his solitary evenings when he went home from the 
hotel, and she fancied him sitting in some plainly^fumished 
little room with Bous-Bous and a few books, smoking a pipe 
and thinking sadly of the White Fathers of Africa and of 
his frustrate desire for complete renunciation. With this 
last thought blended the still remote sound of the hautboy. 
It sug^ted anything rather than renunciation; mysterious 
melandioly — successor to passion — tlie cry of longing, the 
wail of the unknown that draws some men and women to 
splendid follies and to ardent pilgrimages whose goal is the 


nurage. 

HmJ was talking in a low voice, but Domini did not listen 
to him. She was vaguely aware that he was abusing Batoueh, 
Mying that he was a liar, inclined to theft, a keef smoker, and 
in a ^ncral way steeped to the lips in crime. But the moon 
was nsing, the distant music was becoming more distinct Sho 
could not listen to Hadj. 

As they turned into the street of the 8and>diviner the first 
ray of the moon fell on the white road. Par away at the end 
of the street Domini could see the black foliage of the trees in 
the Oaselles’ garden, and beyond, to the left e dimness of 
shadowy at the desert edge. The desert itsdi was not 
risible, ^o Arabs passed, shrouded in burnouses, with the 
hoods drawn anj}rer their heads. Only their black beards 
could be seen. They were talking riolently and waring their 
aima Suzanne shuddered and drew close to the poet Her 
p^p teee worked end ahe glanced appealingly at Imt mia* 
ireea. But Domini waa not thinking of W* or of riofanoa or 
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dan^. The sound of the tom-toms and hautboys seemed 
suddenly much louder now that the moon began to shine, 
making a whiteness among the white houses of the Tillage, the 
white robes of the inhabitants, a greater whiteness on the white 
road that lay before them. And she waa thinking tliat the 
moon whiteness of Beni-Mora was more passionate than pure, 
more like the blanched face of a lover than the cool, pale ^eek 
of a virgin. There was excitement in it, suffieetion greater 
even than the suggestion of the tremendous coloured scenes of 
the evening that preceded such a night. And she mused of 
white heat and of what it means — the white heat of the brain 
blazing with thoughts that govern, the white heat of the heart 
blazing with emotions that make such thoughts seem cold. 
She had never known either. Was slic incapable of knowing 
them ? Could she imagine them till there was physical heat in 
her body if she was incapable of knowing them? Suzanne 
and the two Ar^s were distant shadows to her when that first 
moon-ray touched their feet. The passion of the night bqpsn 
to bum her, and she thought she would like to take her soul 
and hold it out to the white flame. 

As they passed the sand-<liviner’s house Domini saw his 
spectral figure standing under the yellow light of the hanging 
lantern in the middle of his carpet shop, which was lined from 
floor to ceiling with dull red embroideries and dim witli tlie 
fumes of an incense brazier. He was talking to a little boy, 
but keeping a war^ eye on the street, and he came out quickly, 
beckoning with bis long hands, and calling softly, in a half- 
chuckling and yet authoritative voice: 

** Venez, Uadame, venca I Come! come I ** 

Suzanne seized Domini’s arm. 

" Not to-night I ” Domini called out 
" Yes, Mamune, to-night The vie of Madame is there in 
the sand to-nig^t Je la vois, jc la vois. C’est Ik dans Ic sable 
to-night'* 

moonlight showed the wound on his face. Suzanne 
aiteied a ciy and hid her eyes with her hands. They went on 
towards the trees. Hadj walked with hesitation. 

" How Imid the music is getting," Domini said to him. 

"It will deafen Madame’s ears if she «ts nearer," said 
Hadj, eagerly. " And the danoers are not for Madame. Vor 
the Arana, yei^ hut for a great lady of tiie most nspeotaUlo 
Bnf^hmdt Madame will m red with d^gust, with anger. 
Madame will have meH-Wrcmar!* 
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Batottch began to look like an idol on whose large face the 
artificer had carved an expression of savage ferocity. 

** Madame is my client, he said fiercely. Madame tnuta 
in me.” 

Hadj laughed with a snarl. 

" He who smokes the keef is like a Mehari with a swoUm 
to]^e,” he rejoined. 

The poet looked as if he were going to spring npon his 
cousin, but he restrained himself and a slow, malignant smile 
curled about his thick lips like a snake. 

“ 1 shall show to Madame a dancer who is modest, who is 
beautiful, Hadj>ben-lbrahim,” he said softly. 

“Falma is sick,” said Hadj, quickly. 

“ It will not be Fatma.” 

Hadj began suddenly to gesticulate with his thin, delicate 
hands and to look fiercely excited. 

" Halima is at the Fontaine Chaude,” he cried. 

*' Keltoum will be there.” 

*• She will not. Her foot is sick. She cannot dance. For a 
week she will not dance. I know it” 

And — Irena ? Is she sick ? Is she at the Hammam 
Salahine?” 

Hadj’s countenance fell. He looked at his coiuin sideways, 
always showing his teeth. 

“ Do you not know, Hadj-ben-Ibrahim ? ” 

"Ana ma *audi ma nek oul fekl”^ growled Hadj in his 
throat 

They had reached the end of the little street The whiteness 
of the great road which stretched straight through the oasis 
into the desert lay before them, with the statue of Cardinal 
Lavigerie staring down it in the night. At right angles was 
the street of the dancers, narrow, bounded with the low white 
houses of the oulcds, twinkling with starry lights, humming 
with voices, throbbing with the clashing music that poured 
from the rival cafie maures, Utronged with the white figures 
of the desm*! men, strolling slowly, softly as panthers up ud 
down. The moonlight was growing briefer, as if invisible 
hands bc|pui to fan the white flame of passion which lit up 
Beni-Mora. A patrol of Tirailleurs Indigtoes passed by going 
up the street, in yellow and blue uniforms, turoans and white 
gnitev% tkmr rifles over their broad shoulders. The faint tramp 
ilidr tnawAiwg feet was just audible on the aaadj road, 
t have nothing to say to you.” 
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“ Hadj can ^ home if be is afraid of aa^rthing in the dano> 
ing stre^” said Domini, rather malicionsly. “Let us follow 
the soldiers.” 

Hadj started as if he had been stung, and looked at Domini 
as if he would like to strangle her. 

“lam afraid of nothing,” he exclaimed proudly. “ Madame 
does not know Hadj-ben*lbrahim.” 

^tonch laughed soundlessly, shaking bis great sboulders. 
It was evident Uiat he had divined his cousin’s wish to supplant 
him and was busily taking his revenge. Domini was amused, 
and as they went slowly up tlie street in the wake of the sol¬ 
diers she said: 

“ Do you often come here at night, Hadj-ben-Ibrahim ? ” 

“ Ob, yes, Madame, when I am alone. But with ladies-” 

“ You were here last night, weren’t you, with the traveller 
from the hotel ? ” 

“ No, Madame. The Monsieur of the hotel preferred to 
visit the cafe of the story-teller, which is far more interesting. 
If Madame will permit me to take her-” 

But this last assault was too much for the poet’s philosophy. 
He suddenly threw off all pretence of graceful calm, and pourra 
out upon Hadj a torrent of vehement Arabic, accompanying it 
with passionate gestures which filled Suzanne with honor and 
Domini with secret delight. She liked this abrupt unveiling of 
the raw. There had always lurked in her an audacity, a quick 
spirit of adventure more boyish than feminine. She had 
reached the am of thirty-two without ever gratifpn^ it, or 
even fully realiting bow much she longed to gratify it But 
now she b^n to understand it ana to feel tlmt it was 
imperious. 

“ I have a barbarian in me,” she thought 

“ Batouch! ” she said sharply. 

The poet turned a distorira face to her. 

“Ma^me!” 

“ That trill do. Take us to the dancin^honae.” 

Batouch shot a last ferocious glance at Hadj and they vent 
on into the crowd of strolling men. 

The little eticet, bright with the lunps of the nnall houses 
from wUudi protected wooden balconiee painted in gay colonra, 
and with the gWing rsdianoe of the moon, wm nqrsterioae 
de^te its gai^, ita obvimia dedicatkm to the enli of j^eeetiM. 
Alive with the shriekb^ somide of nroiie, the nmmmk nhd 
the mnnnur of deeert hnmenity made it dunoet eolcaitt. 'nde 
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crowd of bo^ and men, robed in white from head to hoal, pre- 
aerved a serious grace in ita macity, suggested besides a 
nified barbarity a mingling of angel, monk and noctamal 
niizit In the distance of the moon^ms, gliding slowly over 
the dusty road with slippered feet, there was something soft 
and radiant in their moving whiteness. Nearer, their pointed 
hoods made them monastical as a procession stealing from a 
ranM of cells to chant a midnight mass. In the idutdowy dusk 
of &e tiny side alleys they were like wandering ghosts intent 
on unholy errands or returning to the graveya^. 

On some of the balconies painted girls were leaning and 
smoking cigarettes. Before each of the lighted doorways from 
which w urill noise of music came, small, intent crowds were 

? kthered, watching the performance that was going on inside. 

he robM of the Arabs brushed against tlie skirts of Domini 
and Suzanne, and eyes stared at them from every side with a 
scrutiny that was less impudent than seriously Imld. 
Madame!*’ 


Hadj’s thin hand was pulling Domini’s sleeve. 

“ Well, what is it? ” 

“ This is the best dancing>house. The children dance here.** 

Domini’s height enabled her to peer over the shoulders of 
those gathered tefore the door, and in the lighted distance of a 
white»waUed room, painted with fibres of soldiers and Arab 
chiefs, she saw a small wrigding figure between two rows of 
squatting men, two baby hands waving coloured handkerchief 
two little feet tapping vigorously upon an earthen floor, for 
bsk^ground a divan crowded with women and musicians, with 
inflated che^ and squinting eyes. She stood for a mmnent to 
look, then she turned away. 'There was an expreeai<m of dis* 
gust in her eyes. 

** No, I don’t want to see children,” she said. ** That’s 
too-” 


She glanced at her escort and did not finish. 

** I now,” said Batouch. Madame wishes for the real 
oalods.” 

He led them across the street Hadi followed rductantly. 
Before going into this second dancing*h0uae Domini stoppM 
sgMn to see from outside what it was lik^ but only mt an 
iadant Than a brightness came into her eyes, an eagw look. 

** Tes^ Into as in here,” she said. 

Batoned softly, and Hadj nttned a word hslinr his 
hieath. 
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« Madame will see Irena here^” said Batoncb, pndung Om 
watching Arabs anceremonionsly away. 

Domini did not answer. Her eyes were fixed on a man who 
was sitting in a comer far up the room, bending forward and 
staring intently at a woman who was in the act of stepping 
down from a raised platform decorated with lamps and small 
bunches of flowers in earttien pota 

“ I wish to sit quite near the door,” she whispered to Batoocb 
as they went in. 

“ But it is much better-” 

*‘Do what I tell you,” she said. “The left aide of the 
room.” 

Had] looked a little happier. Suzanne was clinging to his 
arm. He smiled at her with something of mischief, but he 
took care, when a place was cleared on a bench for their party, 
to sit down at the end next the door, and he cast an anxious 
glance towards the platform where the dancing-mrls attached 
to the cafe sat in a row, hunched up against tm» bare wall, 
waiting tlieir tom to perform. Then suddenly be shook his 
headC tucked in his chin and laughed. His whole face was 
transformed from craren fear to vivacious rascality. While he 
landed he looked at Batouch, who was ordering four cups of 
cofm from the n^;To attendant. The poet took no notice. 
For the moment he was intent upon his professional dutias. 
But when the coffee was brought, and set upon s round wooden 
sUxd between two bunches of roses, he had time to note Hadi’a 
sudden gaiety and to realise its meaning. Instantly he spolu 
to the negro in a low voice. Hadj stopped laughing. The 
negro sped away and returned with the proprietor of ^ eafi, 
a stout Kabyle with a fair skin and blue eyes. 

Batoocb lowered his voice to a guttural whisper and spoke 
in Arabic, while Hadj, shifting uneasily on the end seat, 
rianeed at him sideways out of his almond-shaped eyas. 
Domini heard the name “ Irena,” and guessed that Batoocb 
was asking the Kabyle to send for her and make her dasoe. 
She could not bdp bdng amused for a moment by the ooraeify 
of intrhpM^ oomj^acenuy malignant on both mes, tlmt was 
being puy^ by the two cousins, but the moment passed and 
left M engrossed, absorbed, and not merdy by the novdilW 
the sonmmdinga, by the strangeness of the women, of we^ 
eostamce, and of ueir movements. watched then^ bal 
dbe watched more doedy, more eegeriv, rather as a qiy 
as a spectator, one who was watdiing tMm with an iatmtMb 
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a still paasioo, a fierce curiosity and a sort of almost helpless 
wonder snch as she had never seen before, and could never 
have found within herself to put at the service of any human 
marvel. 

Close to the top of the room on the right the stranger was 
sitting in the mi&t of a mob of Arabs, whose fiowing draperies 
almost concealed his ugly European clothes. On the wall 
immediately behind him was a brilliantly-coloured drawing of 
a fat Oulea Nail leering at a French soldier, which made an 
unconventional background to his leaning figure and sunburnt 
face, in which there seemed now to be both asceticism and 
something so different and so powerful that it was likely, from 
moment to moment, to drive out the asceticism and to achieve 
the loneliness of all conquering things. This fighting expres¬ 
sion made Domini think of a picture she had once seen repre- 
smiting a pilgrim going through a dark forest attended by his 
angel and his deviL The angel of the pilgrim was a weak and 
almost childish figure, frail, bloodless, scarcely even radiant, 
while the devil was lusty and bold, with a muscular body and 
a sensual, aquiline face, which smiled craftily, looking at tlm 
pilmm. There was surely a devil in the watching tiravdler 
which was pushing the angel out of him. Domini had never 
before seemed to see clearly the legendary battle of the human 
heart. But it had never before brnn manifested to her auda^ 
eionsly in the human face. 

All around the Arabs sat, motionless and at ease, gaxing on 
the curious dance of which they never tire — a dance which has 
some ingenuity, much sensuality and provocation, but littie 
beanty and little mystery, unless — as happens now and then 
— an idol-like woman of the South, with w the enigma of the 
distant desert in her kohl-tinted eyes, dances it with the sultry 
gloom of a half-awakened sphinx, and makes of it a baibaroos 
manifestation of the nature that lies hidden in the heart of the 
sun, a idlent cry uttered by a savage body bom in a savage 
land. 

In the cafi of Tahar, the Kabvle, there was at present no 
■Bch woman. His beauties, huddled together on their narrow 
bench before a table ^corated with glasses of water and spriga 
of orange blossom in earthm vases, looked dull and c hserls as 
in their gaudy elothea. Their bodies were vrell formed, but 
Mnuuieiit iWr pdnted hands bung dosm like tiie haim of 
aMurtoosHis. one who was dam&g sugnatad Duty dad 
in Eastern gaih laying heradf out oaioraly to be widkad. 
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Her jerks and wii^lin^ though violent, were inhuman, like 
those of a complicated piece of mechanism devised bv a morbid 
engineer. After a glance or two at her Domini felt that she 
was bored bj her own agilities. Domini’s wonder increased 
when she looked again at the traveller. 

For it was this dsnoe of the «nn«t of the Bast which raised 

a I in him this obvious battle, which drove his secret into the 
nmination of the hanging lamps and gave it to a woman, 
who felt half confused, half ashamed at possessing it, and yet 
oonld not cast it away. 

If they both lived on, without speaking or meeting, for 
another half cmitury, Domini could never teow the shape of 
Uw devil in this man, the light of the smile upon its face. 

The dancing woman had observed him, and presently she 
began slowly to wriggle towards him between the rows of Arabs, 
fixing her eyes upon him and parting her scarlet lips in a 
gree^ smile. As she came on the stran^r evidently began to 
realise that he was her bourne. He had been leaning forward, 
but when she approached, waving her red bands, shaking her 
prominent breasb^ and violently jerking her stomach, be sat 
straight up, and then, as if instiuctively ^ng to get away 
from her, pressed back aminst the wall, hiding toe painting of 
the Ouled Nail and the E^ncb soldier. A dark fiush rose on 
his face and even fiooded his forehead to his low-growing hair. 
His eyes were full of a piteous anxiefy and discomor^ and he 
glanced almost guiltily to right and left of him as if he ex¬ 
pected the hoo^ Anb spe^tors to condemn bis p re s ence 
there now that the dancer drew their attrition to it The 
dancer noticed his confusion and seemed pleased by it and 
moved to more energetic demonstrations of mr art She lifted 
her arms above her head, half closed her ^es, assumed an ax- 
prssaion of languid ecstaqr and slowly shndikred. Then, 
Dsnding backwa^ she neariy touched the fioor, swung round, 
still btmding, and showed the long curve of her bare toroat to 
tite stranger, while the girls, huddled on the bendi by the 
suddenly roused themselves and joined their v^uo 
in a dtfiD and prohMDged twitter. The Araba did not amila, 
but the daepnew of their attention leemed to inerseae like n 
dead jiovum daAcr. All the Inminoua qree in the room were 
stead% fixod open tho man leaning badi against ths hidsoae 
pictaie on tbs wall and tha gaadj tnan eax^ almost iaia aa 
aseh befm hfaa. The maei&aa blaw thsir hauthim aad haal 
ihihr tnrtoms nioca dokatlT. aad aU Doaiiw thoag^ 
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were filled with a aenae of climax. She felt aa if the room, all 
die inanimate objecta, and all the animate figurea in it, were 
inatnimenta of an orcheatra, and as if each individual instre- 
ment was contributing to a slow, and grea^ and irresistible 
creecendo. The stranger took bis part with the rest, but 
against his will, and as if under some terrible compulsion. 

His face was scarlet now, and his shining eyes looked down 
on the dancer’s throat and breast with a mingling of eagerness 
and horror. Slowly she raised herself, turned, bent forwards 
quivering, and presented her face to him, w^e the women 
twittered once more in chorus. He still stared at her without 
moving. The hautboy players prolonged a wailing note, and 
the tom-toms gave forth a fierce and dull murmur almost like 
a death-roll. 

“ She wants him to give her money,” Batouch whispered to 
Domini. “ Why does not he give her money ? ” 

Evidently the stranger did not understand what was ex¬ 
pected of him. The music changed again to a shrieking tone, 
the dancer drew back, did a few more steps, jerked her stomach 
with fury, stamped her feet on the floor. Then once more she 
sbudder^ slowly, half clo8o<l her eyes, glided close to the 
stranger, and falling down deliberately laid her head on his 
knees, while again the women twittered, and thegig note 
of the hautboys went through the room like .•a Scream of 
interro^tion. 

Domini new hoi as she saw the look that came into the 
strangsn’s uce when the woman touched his knees. 

**Qo and tell him it’s money she wants!” she whispered 
to Batouch. ** Go and tell him! ” 

Batonch got up, but at Uiis moment a roguish Arab boy, who 
sat by the stranger, laughingly spoke to him, pointing to the 
woman. The stranger thrust Ids hand into his pocket, found a 
coin and, directed by the roguish youtli, stuck it upon the 
daiMxr’a grea^ forehead. At once she sprang to her feet. The 
women tnttered. The music burst into a triumphant melody, 
and tfafou^ the room there went a stir. Almost everyone in it 
moved simultaneously. One man raised bis hand to his hood 
and settled it over his forehead. Another put his cigarette to 
hie Upe. Anothm* picked up hia coffee^np. A fourth, who waa 
holdnig a fiower, Ufted it to his uose and smelt it. Mo one 
retttiiM ipiite aUlL With the stranger’s ectaon a atiuin had 
been removed, a mental tension dtmretly looeened, a aenae od 
care ki ftm in the room. Domini fdit it acutely. Use leat 

8 
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few minatee had been painful to her. She nghed with relief 
at the ceaaati<m of anoUer’s agony. For the stranger had oer* 
tainly — from ^jncas or whatever cause—been in agcmy 
while the dancer kept her head umn bis knees. 

His angel bad been in fear, perhaps, while his devil- 

But Domini tried resolutely to turn her thoughts from the 
smiling face. 

After pressing the money on the girl’s forehead the man 
made a movement as if he meant to leave the room, but ox|oe 
again the curious indecision whicli Domini had observed in him 
before cut his action, as it were, in two, leaving it half finished. 
As the dancer, turning, wriggled slowly to the platform, he 
buttoned up his jacket with a sort of hasty resolution, pulled 
it down with a jerk, glanced swiftly round, and rose to his 
feet. Domini kept her eyes on him, and perhaps they drew 
his, for, just as he was about to step into the narrow aisle that 
led to the door he saw her. Instantly he sat down again, 
turned so that she could only see part of his face, unbuttoned 
his jacket, took out some matches and busied himself in light* 
ing a cigarette. She knew he had felt tier concentration (m 
him, and was angry with herself. Had she really a spy in her P 
Was she cj^ble of being vulgarly curious about a man? A 
tfuaoeu s iment of Hadj drew her attention. His face was 
distorted BJ ,,, expression that seemed half angry, half fearful. 
Batouch was scraphically as he gai^ towards the 

l^tform. S u z ann e, witn • ftinritod.np mouth, was looking 
virginally at her lap. Her whole attitude showed her oon- 
sciousness of the many blazing eyes that were intently starfug 
at ber. The stomach dance wni<^ she had just been wstdiing 
had amazed her so much that she felt as if she were the only 
respectable woman in the world, and as if no one would sup* 
pose it unless she hung out bani^ white as the walls of Beni* 
Hora’s bouses. She strove to do so, and, meanwhi^ from 
time to tim<^ cast sideway dances towards the platform to see 
whether another stomach mmee was preparing. SIm did not 
aae Hadj’ii ezcitemoit or the poet^s mmignant aatisfactioii, but 
die^ with Domini, saw a small door behind ^ i^tfom open, 
and the stout Ea^Ie appear followed by a girl who was robed 
in rndd tissue^ and deeorsted with caacades of golden odna. 

immini guessed at once that thia waa Irena, the rstmme d 
edh^ who wiihod to kUl Hadj, and she was dad tiui « afw 
iaemnt had oewiwd to switch off tlw gamid attmtioa 
the stranger. 
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was evidently a favourite. There was a grave move> 
ment as she came in, a white undulation as all the shrouded 
forms bait slightly forward in her direction. Only Had] 
caught his humous round him with his thin fingers, dropped 
his chin, shook his hood down upon his forehead, leaned back 
against the wall, and, curling his legs under him, seemed to 
fall asleep. But beneath his brown lids and long black laahes 
bis furtive eyes followed every movement of the girl in the 
spariding robe. 

She came in slowly and languidly, with a heavy and cross 
expr^ion upon her face, which was thin to emaciation and 

f ainted white, with scarlet lips and darkened eyes and eye* 
rows. Her features were narrow and pointed. Her bones 
were tiny, and her body was so slender, her waist so small, 
that, with her flat breast and meagre shoulders, she looked 
almost like a stick crowned with a human face and hung with 
brilliant draperies. Her hair, which was thick and dark 
brown, 'wss elaborately braided and covered with a yellow silk 
handkerchief. Domini thought she looked consumptive, and 
was bitterly disappointed in her appearance. For some un* 
known reason she had expected the woman who wished to kill 
Had], and who obviously inspired him with fear, to be a mag* 
niflf^t and glowing desert beauty. This woman might Im 
violent She looked weary, anaemic, and as if she wished to go 
to bed, and Domini’s contempt for Hadj increased as she 
looked at her. To be afraid of a thin, tired, sleepy creature 
such as that was too pitiful. But Hadj did not seem to think 
so. He bad pulled his hood still further forward, and was now 
merely a bundle concealed in the shade of Suxanne. 

Irena stepped on to the platform, pushed the girl who sat at 
thn end of the Ixmch till she moved up higher, sat down in the 
vacant place, drank some water out of the glam nearest to her, 
and then remained quite still staring at the floor, utterly indif* 
ferent to the Arabs who were devouring her with their qres. 
No doubt tlw qres of men had devoured her ever since she could 
remember. It was obvious that thev meant nothing to her, 
that they did not even for an instant msturb the current of hw 
dreary iOiOQghta. 

Aao^Mr girl waa dancing, a stout, Oriental Jewess with a 
Bdhk hodBsd note, large lipa and bulging eyes, that lodced aa if 
they hid baan newly aooured with onay powder. While die 
danced dbe aanc^ or ratiier shouted rou^y, aa aztnMffj&Miy 
BMlodydiataaggeatedbaU^ murder and auddendeadi. Care* 
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less of onlookere, she eometimes scratched her head or robbed 
her nose withoot oeasins her contortioos. Dooiiiu guessed 
that this was the girl whom she had seen from the tower danc¬ 
ing upon the roof in the sunset Distance and light had 
indeed transformed her. Under the lamps she was the embodi¬ 
ment of all that was coarse and greasy. Bren the pitiful 
slenderness of Irena seemed attractive when compared with 
her billowing charms, which she kept in a continual commo¬ 
tion that was almost terrifying. 

** Hadj is nearly dead with fear,” whispered Batouch, com¬ 
placently. 

Domini’s lips curled. 

“ Docs not Madame think Irena beautiful as the moon on 
the waters of the Oued Beni-Mora ? ” 

“ Indeed I don’t,” she replied bluntly. “ And 1 think a 
man who can be afraid of such a little thing must be afraid of 
the children in the street” 

Little! But Irena is tall as a female palm in Ourlana.” 

“Tall!” 

Domini looked at her again more carefully, and saw that 
Batouch spoke the truth. Irena was unusuallT tall, but her 
excessive narrowness, her tiny bones, and the delicate way in 
which she held herself deceived the eye and gave her a little 
appearance. 

“ So she is; but who could be afraid of her? Wl^, 1 could 
pick her up and throw her over that moon of yours.” 

“ Madame is strong. Madame is like the lioness. But 
Irena is the moat terrible girl in all Beni-Mora if she loves or 
if she is angry, the most terrible in all the Sahara.” 

Domini laughed. 

“ Madame d^ not know her,” said Batouch, imperturbably. 
“ But Madame can ask the Arabs. Many of the dancera of 
Beni-Mora' are murdered, each season two or three. But no 
roan would try to murder Irena. No nun would dare.” 

The poet’s calm and nnimpaasioned way of alluding to 
moat horrible crimes as if they were perfectly natural, and in 
no way to be condemned or wmidered at, amaaed Domini even 
more than his statement about Irena. 

“Why do they murder the dancers?” she asked qniddy. 

“ For their iewela At ni^t, in those little rooms with the 
balcottieB whum Madame haa seen, it ia nxy. Yon enter in to 
deep there. Yon dose your eyas, yon brasthe gently and a 
little loud. The woman hesfB. Ste b not afraid. I^daapa. 
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She dreame. Her throat is like that” — he threw back hia 
head, expoaing hia great neck. " Just before dawn you draw 
your knife from your burnous. You bend down. You cut the 
throat without noise. You take the jewels, the money from 
the box by the bed. Yon go down quietly with bare feet No 
one is on the stair. Yon unbar the door — and there before 


you is the great hiding-place.” 

“ The great hiding-place! ” 

” The desert, Madame.” 

He sipped hia coffee. Domini looked at him, fascinated. 
Snxanne ahivered. She had been listening. The loud con¬ 
tralto cry of the Jewess rose up, with its suggestion of vio- 
lenoe and of rough indifference. And Domini repeated softly: 

” The great hiding-place.” 

With every moment in Beni-Mora the desert seemed to 
become more — more full of meaning, of variety, of mystery, 
of terror. Was it everytiiing? The garden of Qod, the great 
hiding-place of murderers! She had called it, on the tower, 
the home of peace. In the gorge of El-Akbara, ere he prayed, 
Batouch had spoken of it as a vast realm of forgetiulnesa, 
where the load of memory slips from the weary shoulders and 
vanishes into the soft gulf of the sands. 

But was it everj'thing then ? And if it was so much to her 
already, in a night and a day, what would it be when she knew 
it, what would it be to her after many nights and many days? 
She began to feel a sort of terror mingled with the most 
extraordinary attraction she had ever known. 

Hadj crouched right back against the wall. The voice of 
the Jewess ceased in a shout The hautboys shaped pla 3 ring. 
Only the tom-toms roared. 

** Hadj can be Itappy now,” observed Batouch in a voice of 
almost satisfaction, *'for Irena is going to dance. Look! 
There is the little Miloud bringing her the daggers.” 

An Arab boy, vrith a beautifal face and a very dark skin, 
slip]^ on to tlM nlatform with two long, pointed knives in hia 
hai^ He laid taem on the table before Irena, between the 


bouquets of orange blossom, jumped lighUy down and dia- 
^mMred. 

Directly the knives toadied the table the hautiioy players 
Mew a toi^c blast, and then, swelling the note, till it seemed 
as if they must bunt both themaelTes and thdr instnunents, 
swung Into a tremendous and magni&cmit tune^ a tune ting- 
ling with baibarity, yet sndi aa a European eodd have aung 
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or written down. In an instant it gripped Domini and excited 
her till she conld hardly breathe. It poured fire into her reins 
and set fire about her heart. It was triumphant as a great 
aong after war in a wild land, cruel, vengera, but so s&ong 
and so passionately joyous that it made tlie eyes shine and the 
blood leap, and the spirit rise up and clamour wit^ the body, 
clamour for utter liberty, for action, for wide fields in which 
to roam, for long days and nights of glory and of lore, for 
intense hours of emotion and of life lived with exultant des* 
poation. It was a melody that seemed to set the soul of 
Creation dancing before an ark. The tom-toms accompanied 
it with an irr^ular but rhythmical roar which Domini thmight 
was like the deep-voiced shouting of squadrons of fighting men. 

Irena looked wearily at the knives. Her expression had not 
changed, and Domini was amazed at her inmfference. The 
eyes of everyone in the room were fixed upon her. Even 
Suzanne began to be less virginal in appearance under the in¬ 
fluence of this desert song of triumph. Domini did not let her 
eyes stray any more towards the stranger. For the moment 
indeed she had forgotten him. Her attention was fastened 
upon the thin, consumptive-looking creature who was staring 
at the two knives laid upon the table. Vilien the great tnne 
had been played right through once, and a passionate roll of 
tom-toms annonne^ its repetition, Irena suddenly shot out 
her tiny arms, brought her hands down on the knives, seized 
them and sprang to her feet. She had passed from lauitnde 
to vivid energy with an abruptness that was almost demoniacal, 
and to an energy with which both mind and body seemed to 
blaze. Then, as the hautboys screamed out the tune once more, 
she held the knives above her head and danced. 

Irena was not an Onled Nall. She was a Kabyle woman 
bom in the mountains of Djurdjura, not far from the vill^ 
of Tamouda. As a child she had lived in one of those dlum- 
unless and windowless mod cottages with red tiled roofs 
which are so characteristic a feature of La Omnde Kabvlie. 
She had climbed barefoot the savage hills, or descended into 
the gorges yellow with the broom plant and dipped her brown 
toes in the waters of Uie Sebaou. How had sm drifted so ftf 
from the diarp spnrs of her native hills and from the ruddy- 
haired, blue-eyed people of her tribei* Possibly she had sinned, 
as the Kabyle women ofttm sin, and fled from tho wrath that 
■he would uncterstand, and that all her fierce bravery ooedfi not 
to conquer. Or peclui|ia with her Kabyle blood, itsdi a 
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brow composed of various strains, Greek, Boman, as well as 
Berber, were mi^line some drops drawn from desert sources, 
which had manilestea themselves physically in her dark hair, 
mentally in a nomadic instinct which had forbidden her to 
rest among the beauties of Ait Ouaguennoun, whose legendary 
charm she did not possess. There was the look of an exile in 
her face, a weariness that dreamed, perhaps, of distant thin^. 
But now that she danced that fled, and the gleam of flame4it 
steel was in her eyes. 

Tangled and vital impressions came to Domini as she 
watch^ Now she saw Ja3 and the tent, and the nails driven 
into the temples of the sleeping warrior. Now she saw Medea 
in the moment before she tore to pieces her brother and threw 
the bloody fragments in Actes’s patli; Clytemnestra’s face 
while Agamemnon was passing to the bath, Delilah’s when 
Samson lay sleeping on her knee. But all these imagined 
faces of named women fled like sand grains on a desert wind 
as the dance went on and the recurrent melody came back and 
back and back with a sar^e and glorious persistence. They 
were too small, too individual, and pinned the imagination 
down too closely. This dagger dance let in upon her a larger 
atmosphere, in which one bmman being was as nothing, even 
a goddess or a siren prodigal of enchantments was a little 
thing not without a narrow meanness of physiognomy. 

She looked and listened till she saw a grander procession 
troop bjjr, garlanded with mystery and triumph; War as a 
ahai^ with woman’s eyes: Night, without poppies, leading the 
stars and moon and all the vigorous dreams that must come 
true: Love of woman that cannot be set aside, but will govern 
the world from Eden to the abyss into which the nations fall 
to the outstretched hands of God: Death as Life’s leader, with 
a staff from which sprang blossoms red as the western sky: 
Savage Fecundity that crimes all barren things into the silent 
dust: and then the Desert 

That came in a pale cloud of sand, with a pale crowd of 
worshippers, those who had received gifts from the Desert’s 
luutds and sought for more: white>roi^ Marabouts who had 
found Allah in his garden and become a guide to the faithful 
through all the circling years: murderers who had gained 
■anctoaty wi^ barhuric jewels in their blood-etainsd hands: 
once tortured men and women who had cast away twrible 
recollections in the wastes among the dunes and in the treeless 
purple distancea, and who had own granted the eweet oasM of 
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forgetfiilness to dvell in: ardent beings who had striven vainly 
to rest content with the world of hills and vall^, of sea-swept 
verm and mnrmnring rivers, and who had been driven, by 
thelabouring soul, on and on towards the flat plains where roll 
for ever the golden wheels of the chariot of the sun. She saw, 
too, the winds that are the Desert’s best-loved children: 
H^th with shining eyes and a skin of bronse: Passion, half 
faun, half black-brow^ Hercules: and Liberty with upraised 
arms, beating cymbals like monstrous spheres of fire. 

And she saw palm trees waving, immense palm trees in the 
south. It seemed to her that she travelled as far away from 
Beni-Mora as she had travelled from England in coming to 
Boii-Mora. She made her way towards the sun, joining the 
pale crowd of the Desert’s worshippers. And always, as she 
travelled, she heard Uie clashing of the cymbals of Liberty. 
A conviction was bom in her tliat Fate meant her to know 
the Desert well, strangely well; tliat the Desert was waiting 
calmly for her to come to it and receive that which it had to 
give to her; tliat in the Desert she would leam more of the 
meaning of life than she could ever leam elsewhere. It seemed 
to her suddenly that she understood more clearly than hitherto 
in what lay the intense, the over-mastering and hypnotic aU 
traction eiercised already by the Desert over her nature. In 
the Desert there must be, there was — she felt it — not only 
li^t to warm the body, but light to illuminate the dark places 
of the soul. An almost fatalistic idea possessed her. She saw 
a figure — one of the Messengers — standing with her beside 
the corpse of her father and whispering in her ear “ Beni- 
Mora” ; taking her to the map and pointing to the word there, 
filling ^r brain and heart with suggestions, till — as she had 
thought almost without reason, and at hapluizard — she chose 
Beni-Mora as the place to which she would go in search of 
recovery, of self-knowledge. It had been pre-ordained. The 
Messenger had been sent The Messenger had guided her. 
And he wonld come again, when the time was ripe, and kiud 
her on Into the Desert She fdt it She knew it 
She looked roond at the Arabs. She was as much a fatal- 
iit aa any one of them. She looked at the etranger. What 
via he? ‘ ' 

Abmptiy in her imas^nation a vision rcae. She gaaed onoe 
more into the crowd that thronged aboat the Des^ hsv^ 
received gifte at the Jkm^§ hands, and in it Mm aav flba 
•traager. 
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He was kneeling, his hands were stretched out, his head was 
bowed, and he was praying. And, while he prayed, Liberty 
stood by him smiling, ana her fiery cymbals were like the 
aureoles that illumine the beautiful faces of the saints. 

For some reason that she could not understand her heart 
b^n to beat fast, and she felt a burning sensation behind her 
eyes. 

She thouj^t that this extraordinary music, that this amaz* 
ing dance, excited her too much. 

The white bundle at Suzanne’s side stirred. Irena, holding 
the daggers above her head, had sprung from the little plat¬ 
form and was dancing on the earthen floor in the midst of the 
Arabs. Her thin body shook convulsively in time to the music. 
She marked the accents with her shudders. Excitement had 
grown in her till she seemed to be in a feverish passion that 
was half exultant, half despairing. In her expression, in her 
movements, in the way she held herself, leaning backwards 
with her face looking up, her breast and neck exposed as if she 
offered her life, her love and all the mysteries in her, to an 
imagined being who dominated her savage and ecstatic soul, 
there was a vivid suggestion of the two elements in Passion — 
rapture and melancholy. In her dance she incarnated passion 
whole by conveying the two halves tlrat compose it. Her eyes 
were nearly cloi^, as a woman closes them when she has seen 
the lips of her lover descending upon hers. And her month 
seemed to be receiving the fiery touch of another mouth. In 
this moment she was a beautiful woman because she looked 
like womanhood. And Domini understood why the Arabs 
thongfat her more beautiful than the other dancers. She had 
what they had not — genius. And genius, under whatever 
form, shows to the world at moments the face of Aphrodite. 

She came slowly nearer, and those by the platform turned 
round to follow her with their eyes. Hadj’s hood had slipped 
completely down over his face, and his chin was sunk on his 
chest Batoudi noticed it and looked angry, but Domini had 
formtten both the comedy of the two cousins and the tragedy 
of Iraon^s love for Hadj. She was completely under the fasci¬ 
nation of this dance and of the music that accompanied it 
Now that Irena was near she was able to see that without ha 
genius, there would have been no beauty in her face. It was 
p(dnfuUy thin, painfully long and hamrd. Her life had writ¬ 
ten a fatal inamption across it as uteir life writes upon the 
faces of poot street4>red children the one word—Wi^ As 
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th^ have too little this dancmg woman had had too moeh. 
The sparkle of her robe of gold tissue covert with gddmi 
coins was strong in the lamplight Domini looked at it and at 
the two sharp Knives above her head, looked at her violent, 
shnddering movements, and shudder^ too, thinking of Ba« 
touch’s story of murdered dancers. It was dangerous to have 
too much in Beni-Mora. 

Irena was quite close now. She seemed so wrapped in the 
ecstasy of the dance that it did not occur to Domini at first 
that she was imitating tlie Ouled Nail who had laid her greasy 
head upon the stranger’s knees. The abandonment of her 
performance was so great that it was difficult to remember its 
money value to her and to Tahar, the fair Kabyle. Only when 
she was actually opposite to them and stayed there, still per* 
forming her shuddering dance, still holding the daggers above 
her head, did Domini realise that those half-closed, passionate 
eyes bad marked the stranger woman, and that she must add 
one to the stream of golden coins. She took out her purse bat 
did not give the money at once. With the pitiless scrutiny of 
her sex she noticed all the dancer's disabilities. She was cer¬ 
tainly young, but she was very worn. Her mouth drooped. 
At the comers of her eyes there «-crc tiny lines tending down¬ 
ward. Her forehead had what Domini secretly called a mar¬ 
tyred look. Nevertheless, she was savage and triumphant. 
Her thin body suggested ^rce; the way she held henelf con¬ 
suming passion. Even so near at hand, even while she was 
{musing for money, and while her eyes were, doubtless, fur¬ 
tively reading Domini, she shed round her a powerful atmos¬ 
phere, which stirred the blood, and made the heart leap, and 
creat^ longing for unknown and violent tilings. As Domini 
watched her sne felt that Irena must have lived at momenta 
magnificently, that despite her almost Mattered ronditiem and 
permanent weariness — only cast aside for the moment of the 
dance — she most have known intense joys, that so long as she 
lived she would possess the capacity for knowing them agaia. 
There was sinnetning burning within her that would bom <m 
so hog as rile was wve^ a spark of nature that was eternally 
red h^ It was that spark which made her the idol of the 
Aiaha mad shod a light of beauty through her haggard framo. 

The sjnrit biased. 

Domini tmt bar band at lait into her purse and todt ont a 
piece of g<^ She waa just going to give it to Irena whm tht 
white bundle that waa HadJ made a suddan, though alighi^ 
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moTement, as if the thing inside it had shivered. Irena 
noticed it with her half-closed eyes. Domini leaned forward 
and held out ilie money, Uien diW back startled. Irena bad 
changed her posture abruptly. Instead of keeping her head 
^rown back and exposing her long throat, she lifted it, shot 
it forward. Her meagre bosom almost disappeared as she bent 
over. Her arms fell to her sides. Her eyes opened wide and 
became full of a sharp, peering intensity. Her vision and 
dreams dropped out of her. Now she was only fierce and ques¬ 
tioning, and horribly alert. She was looking at the white 
bundle. It shifted again. She sprang upon it, showing her 
teeth, caught hold of it. With a swift turn of her thin hands 
she tore ^k the hood, and out of the bundle came Hadj’s 
head and face livid with fear. One of the daggers flashed and 
came up at him. He leaped from the scat and screamed. 
Suzanne echoed his cry. Then the whole room was a turmoil 
of iHiite garments and moving limbs. In an instant everybody 
seemed to be leaping, calling out, grasping, struggling. 
Domini tried to get up, but she was hemmed in, and could not 
make a movement upward or free her arms, which were pressed 
against her sides by the crowd around her. For a moment she 
thought she was ^ing to Ik* severely hurt or suffocated. She 
did not feel afraid, but only indignant, like a boy who has been 
struck in the face and longs to retaliate. Someone screamed 
again. It was Hadj. Suzanne was on her feet, but separated 
from her mistress. Batouoh’s arm was round her. Domini 

I rat her hands on the bench and tried to force herself up, vio- 
ently setting her broad shoulders against the Arabs who were 
towering over her and covering her head and face with their 
floating garments as they strove to see the fight between Hadj 
and the danter. The heat almc^t stifled her, and she was sud- 
doily aware of a strong musky smell of perspiring humanity. 
She was beginning to pant for breath when she felt two burn¬ 
ing, hot, hard hands come down on hers, fingers like iron catch 
hmd of hers, go under them, drag up her liands. She could not 
see who had seized her, but the life in the hands that were on 
hen mingled with the life in her hands like one fluid with 
another, and teemed to pass on till she felt it in her body, and 
had an o^ aenntioD as if her face had been caught in a fierce 
grip, and her heart too. 

Asodier moment and she waa on her feet and out in the 
moonlit alley between the little white housea. She aaw tho 
ataie, and tlw painted baiooniee crowded with pdnted women 
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looking down towards the cafi she had left and chattering in 
shrill voices. She saw the patrol of Tirailleurs Indij^nes 
marching at the double to the doorway in which the Arabs 
were stiU struggling. Then she saw &at the traveller was 
beside her. She was not surprised. 

“Thank yon for getting me out,” she said rather bluntly. 

Where’s my maid ? ” 

“ She got away before us witli your guide. Madame.” 

He held up his hands and looked at them hard, eagerly, 
queationingly. 

“ You were n’t hurt ? ” 

He dropped his hands quickly. 

“ Oh, no, it was n’t-” 

He broke off the sentence and was silent. Domini stood 
still, drew a long breath and laughe<l. She still fdt angry and 
langhed to control herself. Unless she could be amusra at 
this episode she knew that she was capable of going back to the 
door of the cafi and hitting out right and left at the men who 
had nearly suffocated her. Any violence done to her body, 
even an unintentional push against her in the street — if there 
was real force in it — seemed to let loose a devil in her, sudi 
a devil as ought surely only to dwell inside a man. 

" WTiat people! ” she said. What wild creatures! ” 

She laughed again. 'Fhe patrol pushed its way roughly in 
at the doorway. 

“ The Arabs are always like that. Madame.” 

She looked at him, then she said, abruptly; 

“ Do you speak English ? ” 

Her companion hesitated. It was perfectly obvious to her 
that he was considering whether he sliould answer “ Yes ” or 
“ No.” Such hesitation about such a matter was very strange. 
At lost he said, but still in French: 

“ Yes.” 

And directly he had said it site saw by his bos that he 
wished he had said “ No.” 

From the cafi the Arabs b^an to pour into the street The 
patrd was clearing Uie place. The womoi leaning ovw the bal> 
ctmies cried out shrilly to learn the eiact history of the tumult 
and the men standing underneath, and lifting up their bromsd 
faces in the moonlimt replied in violent voices, gnticttlatiiig 
vehemently while their hanging sleevea fell back ftmn thalr 
hairy arms. 

“1 am an Eng^womoit” Dwninl aaid. 
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Bat she too felt obliged to speak still in French, as if a 
sadden reseiTe told her to do so. He said nothing. They vers 
standing in quite a crowd now. It swayed, parted suddenly, 
and the soldiers app^red holding Irena. Hadj followed 
hind, shouting as ii in a frenzy of passion. There was some 
blood on one of his hands and a streak of blood on the front of 
the loose shirt he wore under his burnous. He kept on shoot* 
ing out his arms towards Irena as he walked, and frantically 
appealing to the Arabs round him. When he saw the women 
on their balconies he stopped for a moment and called out to 
them like a man beside himself. A Tirailleur pushed him on. 
The women, who had been quiet to hear him, burst forth again 
into a paroxysm of chatter. Irena looked utterly indifferent 
and waUced feebly. The little procession disappeared in the 
moonlight accompanied by the crowd. 

" She has stabbed Hadj,” Domini said. “ Batouch will be 
glad.” 

She did not feel as if she were sorry. Indeed, she thought 
she was glad too. That the dancer should try to do a thmg 
and fail would have seemed contradictory. And the streak of 
blood she had just seen seemed to relieve her suddenly and to 
take from her all anger. Her self-control rciumed. 

“Thank you once more,” she said to her companion. “Good¬ 
night.” 

She remembered the episode of the tower that afternoon, and 
resolved to take a definite line this time, and not to run the 
chance of a second desertion. She started off down the street, 
but found him walking beside her in silence. She shaped. 

“ I am very much obliged to you for getting me out,” she 
said, looking straight at him. “ And now, good-night.” 

Almost for the first time he endured her gaze without any 
uncertainty, and she saw that though he might be hesitating, 
unMsv, even contemptible — as when he hurried down the 
road m ttie wake of tne negro procession—he could also be a 
dmged man. 

^1 *U go with you, Itadame,” he said. 

“Why?” 

•It's night” 

•I’in not afraid.” 

**I*11 » with you, Madame.” 

He said it again harshly and kept his eyes on her, Ikueming. 
“And if I refuse?” said, wonde^g whethw Mts iras 
going to refuse or not 
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" I *11 follow you, Madame.** 

Sbe knew by the look on bis face that be, too, was thinkiiw 
of what had happened in the afternoon. Why should she wira 
to deprire him of the reparation ho was anxious to make— 
obviously anxious in an aimoet piteously determined way ? It 
was poor pride in her, a mean bttle feeling. 

“ Come with me,” she said. 

They went on together. 

The Arabs, stin^ up by the fracas in Tahar*s cafi, were 
seething with excitement, and several of them, gathered to¬ 
gether in a little crowd, were quarrelling and shouting at the 
end of the street near the statue of the Cardinal. Itomini’s 
escort saw them and hesitated. 

1 think, Madame, it would be better to take a side street,’* 
be said. 

*‘Yery well. Let us go to tlic left here. It is bound to 
bring us to the hotel as it runs parallel to the house of the 
sand diviner.” 

He started. 

"The sand diviner?” he said in his low, strong voice. 

“ Yes.” 

She walked on into a tiny alley. He followed her. 

** You have n’t seen the thin man with the bag of sand? ” 

« No, Madame.” 

He reads your past in sand from the desert and tells what 
your future w^ be.” 

The man made no reply. 

“ Will you pay him a visit? ” Domini asked curiously. 

No, Madame. 1 do not care for such things.” 

Suddoily she stood stilL 

“Oh, look!” she said. “How strangel And there are 
others all down the street” 

In the tiny alley Uie balconies of the houses nearly met No 
figures leaned on ueir railings. No chattering voices broke the 
f^ve silence that prevailed in this quarter of fimi-Mora. 
The motmlii^t was fainter here, dMcured by the cloaooet 
buildings^ and at the moment there was not an Arab hs i^t 
The sense of loneliness and pei^ was profound, and at 6 m 
rare windows of the bouses, minute snd protected i^tvy 
gratings, were dart, it had seemed to Domini at first at if au 
theinnidiitaittiwereinbedand asle^. But, in passiiifl she 
had seen a faint and blandiedilhiiniaatioB; thenanouar; the 
▼igiie vision an epertwe; a seated figure making a danr awii 
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against whiteness; a second aperture and seated figure. She 
stopped and stood still. The man stood still beside her. 

Toe alley was an alle^ of women. In every house on either 
side of the way a similar picture of attentive patience was 
revealed: a narrow Moorish archway with a wooden door set 
back against the wall to show a steep and diminutive staircase 
winding up into mystery; upon the highest stair a common 
candlestick with a lit candle guttering in it, and, immediately 
below, a girl, thickly painted, covers witli barbarous jeweu 
and mamificently dres^, her hands, tinted with henna, folded 
in her Tap, her eyes watching under eyebrows heavily dark¬ 
ened, and prolonged until they met just above the bridge of 
the nose, to which a number of black dots descended; her 
naked, brown ankles decorated with large circlets of gold or 
silver. The candle shed upon each watcher a faint light that 
half revealed her and left her half concealed upon her white 
staircase bounded by white walls. And in her absolute silence, 
absolute stillness, each one was wholly mysterious as she gased 
ceaselessly out Umards the empty, narrow street. 

The woman before whose dwelling Domini had stopped 
was an Ouled Nall, with a square headdress of coloured hand¬ 
kerchiefs and feathers, a pink and silver shawl, a blue skirt 
of some thin material powdered with silver flowers, and a 
broad silver belt set with squares of red coral. She was sit¬ 
ting upright, and would have looke<l exactly like an idol set 
up for savago worship had not her long eyes gleamed and 
moved as she solemnly returned the gaze of Domini and of 
the man who stood a little behind looking over her shoulder. 

When Domini stopped and exclaimed she did not realise to 
what this street was dedicated, why these women sat in 
watchful silence, each one alone on her stair waiting in the 
night But as she looked and saw the gaudy finery she be¬ 
gan to ui^erstand. And had she remain^ in doubt an 
incident now occurred which must have enlightened her. 

A great gaunt Arab, one of the true desert men, almost 
bladt with high cheek bones, hollow cheeks, fierce falcon’s 
eyes shining as if with fever, long and lean limbs hard as 
iron, d ress ed in a rough, saddle brown garment, and wearing 
a turban bound witfi cords of camel’s hav, strode softly down 
die alley, alipped in front of Domini, and went m to the 
wamfo, faoldmg ont something in his scaly hand. There was 
e brief oolhiqiQy. The woman strstdied hm arm up fha dnlr- 
one, iodc the candle^ hdd it to die man’s open hai^ and bent 
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orer coonti^ the money that lay in the palm. She oonnted 
it twice deliberately. Then she nodded. She got up, turned, 
holding the candle above her square headdrm, and went 
slowly up the staircase followed oy the Ar^, who grasped 
his coarse draperies and lifted them, showing his bare legs. 
The two disappeared without noise into the darkness, leaving 
the stairway deserted, its white steps, its white walls faintly 
lit by the moon. 

The woman had not once looked at the man, but only at 
the money in his scaly hand. 

Domini fdt hot and rather sick. She wondered why she 
had stood there watching. Yet she had not been able to turn 
away. Now, as she stepped back into the middle of the alley 
and walked on with the man beside her she wondered what 
he was thinking of her. She could not talk to him any more. 
She was too conscious of the lighted stairways, one after one, 
succeeding each other to right and left of them, of the still 
figures, of the watching eyes in which the yellow rays of the 
candles gleamed. Her companion did not speak; but as they 
walked he glanced furtively from one side to the other, then 
stared down steadily on the white road. When they turned 
to the right and came out by the gardens, and Domini saw 
the great tufted heads of the palms black against the moon, 
she felt relieved and was able to speak again. 

I should like you to know that I am quite a stranger to 
all African things and people,” she said. “ That is why 1 am 
liable to fall into mistakes in such a place as this. Ah, there 
is the hotel, and my maid on the verandah. I want to thank 
yon again for looking after me.” 

They were at a few steps from the hotel door in the road. 
The man stopped, and Domini stopped too. 

"Madame,” he said earnestly, with a sort of hardly con* 
trolled excitement, "1 — lam glad. 1 was ashamed — 1 was 
ashamed.” 

"Why?” 

" Of my condnet—of my awkwardness. But von will fyt* 
^▼e it. 1 am not accustomed to the society of ladias — lilca 
TOO. AnrOilng 1 have done 1 have not done ont of mdeiMMi 
That is au I can say. 1 have not done it ont of mdenaaa.” 

He seemed to be almost trembliim with i^tation. 

" I know, 1 know.” die said. " Besides, it was notUng.* 
" Oh, no, it was aWdnable. I understand Uiai I am not 
so coarse-fihred as to nndentand tiiat.” 
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Domini suddenly felt that to take his view of the matter, 
exaggerated though it was, would be the kindest cour8(^ even 
the most delicate. 

“ Yon were rude to me,” she said, “ but I shall forget it 
from this moment.” 

She held out her hand. He grasped it, and again she felt 
as if a furnace were pouring its fiery heat upon her. 

“ Qood-n^ht.” 

“ Good-night, Madame. Thank you.” 

She was going away to the hotel door, but she stopped. 

“ My name is Domini Enfllden,” she said in English. 

The man stood in the road looking at her. She waited. 
She expected him to tell her his name. There was a silence. 
At last he said hesitatingly, in English with a very sli^t 
foreign accent: 

“My name is Boris — Boris Androvsky.” 

“ Batouch told me you were English,” she said. 

“ My mother was English, but my father was a Bussian 
from Tiflis. That is my name.” 

There was a sound in his voice as if he were insisting like 
a man making an assertion not readily to be believed. 

“ Good-night,” Domini said again. 

And she went away slowly, leaving him standing on the 
moonlit road. 

He did not remain there long, nor did he follow her into 
the hotel. After she had disappeared be stood for a little 
while gazing up at the deserts verandah upon which the 
moonrays fdl. Then he turned and looked towards the vil¬ 
lage, hesitated, and finally walked slowly back towards the 
tiny, shrouded edley in which on the narrow staircases the 
painted girls sat watching in the nig^t 


CHAPTER IX 


THE FOLLOWING MORNING BATOUCH AE- 
rived with a handsome grev Arab horse for Domini to tty. 
Ha had been very penitent the night before, and Domini 
had forjriven eai^Uy enough his preK>ccupation vnth Susanne, 
who had evidmitly made a strong impression upon his sa»> 
o^fdlbla natnre. Hadj had been but slightly iajnmd by 
Itena, but did not appear at the hotel for a vmy sufBcient 

• 
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r«ft«on. Both the (ktncer and he were locked op for the mo¬ 
ment, till the Guardians of Justice in Beoi-Mora had made 
up their minds who should be held responsible for the a|>rtMir 
01 the prenous niffht That the real culprit was the smiling 
poet was not lik^ to occur to them, and did not seem to 
trouble him. When Domini inquired after Had] he showed 
majestic indifferenc'e, and when she hinted at his crafty share 
in the causing of the tiwedy be calmly replied: 

“ Hadj-ben-Ibrahim wiU know from henceforth whether the 
Mdiari with the swollen tongue can bite.” 

Then, leaping upon the horse, whose bridle he was holdii^ 
he forc^ it to rear, caracole and display its spirit and iti 
paces before Domini, sitting it superbly, and sltooUng many 
aly glances at Suzanne, who k-anra over the Mreiwt of the 
verandah watching, with a rapt expression on tier face. 

Domini admired the horse, but wislicd to mount it hmsclf 
before coming to any conclusion about it. She had brought 
her own sadme with her and ordered Batouch to put it on 
the anioud. Meanwhile she went u|>stain to change into her 
habit When she came out again on to Uie verandah Boris 
Androvsky was there, standing bare-headed in the tun and 
looking down at Batouch and the horse. He tamed quickly, 
g^ted Domini with a deep bow, then examined Iter emtatm 
with wondering, startled lyes. 

I'm going to try that horse,” she said with deliberate 
friendlinese. ** To sw if I ’ll boy him. Are you a judge of 
a hone?” 

“ I fear not, Madame.” 

She bad spoken in E^liah end he nmlied in the same 
la^x^piaj^pe. She was standing at the head of the stairs boldlug 
her whip UghUy in her right band. Her splendid dgure was 
defined oj the perfectly-fitting, plain habit, and she mw him 
look at it with a strange expreeston in his eyes, an admiration 
that was almost ferocious, and that was yet respectful and 
even pure. It was like the glance of a passionate schotdboy 
vergii^ on young manhood, whose nstural instincts were astir 
bat whose ten^perameot was unwsrped by vice; a glance ttel 
woe a bturnijig trSmte, and tfaat told a whole story of sox iad 
eursly of liot» inqtiiiiiig tguoronce strange glancw of a Bun 
no loogM’ even vety young. It mode oometEing in her Im 
and quiver. Slw wta sfamed and olmoat oagerad lif 
Nt not by the $fm that coma d it 
** rviwir,” Me told, tuisiiig to go down. 
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** Mmj I — might I see you get np? ” said Androvaky. 

0«t up t ” fhe said. 

"Up on the hone?” 

ooold not hc^ amiling at his fashion of expressing the 
act of monnting. He was not a sportsman evidently, dmpite 
his mnscnlar strength. 

"Coiainlv, if you like. Come along.” 

Without winking of it she spoke ra^er as to a schoolboy, 
not with snperiority, but with the sort of bluffness age some* 
times uses good-naturedly to youth. He did not seem to re* 
sent it and followed her down to the arcade. 


The side saddle was on and the poet held the grey by the 
bridle. Some Arab boys bad assei^led under the arcade to 
see what was going forward. The Arab waiter lounged at 
the door with the tassel of his fez swinging against his pale 
cheek. The hone fidgeted and tugged against the rein, lift* 
ing his ddioate feet uneasily from the mund, flicking his 
narrow quartan with his long tail, and glancing sideways 
with his daric and brilliant eyes, which were alive with a 


nervona intelligence that was almost hectic. Domini went 
op to him and caressed him with her hand. He reared 
op and snorted. His whole body seemed a<K]uiTer with the 
desire to gallop furiously away alone into some far distant 
place. 

Androvsky stood near the waiter, looking at Domini and at 
the horse with wonder and alarm in his eyes. 

The animal, irritated by inaction, began to plunge violently 
and to get out of hand. 

" Give me the reins,” Domini said to the poet “ That *a it 
Now put yonr hand for me.” 

BaunKO obeved. Her foot just toudied his hand and she 
was in the saodle. 


AndroT|d(y sprang forward on to the pavement His eyes 
wen biasing with anxiety. She saw it and laagh^ ffuly- 
" Oh. he^s not vkiona,” she said. " And vke is ^ only 
thing tmt *e dimgerous. His month is perfect bnt he *s nor- 
one and wants tuindling. 111 jnst take him np the gardens 
and badt* 


8ha bad ban reining him in. Now die let him gtt and 
galkpad m tin straight track between the nalme tewuds Gm 
T hn nrM bad emne out into his uttla garden witti 
Bonn^Bq«a» lao lianad ow his bnshwood Inos to leak aflv 
hsr. BonnHens hnrimd in a light s^wano. Tha Aak hoya 
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jumped on their bare toes, and one of them, vbo waa a bwt* 
blaca, waved hia board over hia ahaven head. The Arab waiter 
amiled aa if with satiafaction at beholding perfect competence. 
But Androvaky stood quite still looking down the dusty road 
at the diminiahi n g forms of borse and rider, and when th^ 
duappoired, leaving behind them a light cloud of sand films 
whirling in the sun, he aigbed heavily and dropped hia chin 
on hia raeat as if fatigued. 

** I can get a horse fur Monsieur too. Would Monsieur 
like to have a horse?” 

It was the poet's amply seductive voice. Androvaky started. 

“ I don’t nde,” he said curtly. 

“ I will teach Monsieur. 1 am the biwt teacher in Beni- 
Mora. In three lessons Monsieur will-” 

“ I don't ride, I tell you.” 

Androvsky was looking angry. He stepped out into the 
roai Boua-Bons, who aas now observing Nature at the 
prieet’e garden gate, emerged with some sprigfatlineas and 
trotted towards him, evidently «‘itb Uie intention of making 
hts acquaintance, ('onung up to him the little dog raiaed hia 
head and uttered a short bara, at Uie aame time wagging hia 
tail in a kindly, though not effusive manner. Androvaky 
looked down, bent (mickly and patted him, aa only a man 
really fond of animaia and accustomed U> them knows how to 
pat Booa-Bous was openly gratified. He began to wiigi^ 
affectionately. The priest in his garden smiled. Andnm^ 
had not seen him and went on pla} ing with the dog, who now 
made preparations to lie down on' hia curly back in tha road 
in the hope of being tickled, a process he was an amateur of. 
Htill smiliDg. and with a frienuly look on his face, the priaat 
came out of his garden and approached the pla^atsa. 

** Good-morning, M’sieur,” he mid politely, raising hit hat 
** 1 see you like ooga.” 

Androvaky lifted hitnaelf up, leaving Bous-Bous in a praytr* 
fol attitude, hia paws raiaed devoutly towartls the beafcns. 
When he aaw that it was the priest who had addreaaad him 
hb fact changed, hardened to i^mnoai, and his lips tnnntM 
slightly. 

"TMt's my little dog,” the priest cmitinoed in a fWtlo 
vokt. ” He MS evidently taken a gnat fancy to yoa.*^ 
Batooch was watching Androvaky under the trendy and 
noted the aoddan dwiv> ^ akfirwilon and hit irikolt 

tiiiring; 
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" I ~ I did not know he wu your dog, Monsieur, or 1 should 
not here interfered with him,” said Androrsky. 

Bons*Boos jumped up against his leg. He pushed the little 
d<^ rather roughly away and stepped lMu:k to the arcade. The 
pneat looked puzzled and slightly hurt. At this moment the 
soft thud of horse’s hoofs was audible on the road and Domini 
come cantering back to the hotel. Her eyes were sparkling, 
her face was radiant. She bowed to the priest and reined op 
before the hotel door, where Androvsln' was standing. 

“ I *11 buy him,” she said to Batouch, who swelled with 
satisfaction at Ute thought of his commission. “ And I ’ll 
go for a long ride now — out into the desert.” 

“You will not go alone, Madame?” 

It was the priest’s voice. She smiled down at him gaily. 

“Should I be carried off by nomads. Monsieur?” 

“ It would not be safe for a lady, believe me.” 

Batouch swept forward to reassure the priest 

“ I am Madame’s guide. I have a horse ready saddled to 
accompany Madame. 1 have sent for it already, M’sieur.” 

One of the little Arab Itoys was indeed visible running with 
all his might towards the Rue Berthe. I'ktmini’s face suddenly 
clouded, ’rhe presence of the guide would take all the edge off 
her pleasure, and in the short gallop she had just had she had 
savoured its keenness. She was alive with desire to be happy. 

“ I don’t need you, Batouch,” she said. 

But the poet was inexorable, backed up by the priest 

“ It is my duty to accompany Madame. I am responsible 
for her safety.” 

“ Indeed, yon cannot go into the desert alone,” said (be 
priest 

Domini fenced at AndroTsky. who was standing ailtmtly 
under the arcade, a little withdrawn, looking uncomfortable 
and •elf'conscioua. She remembered ^r thought on the tower 
of the dice-thrower, and of how the presence of the airanger 
had eeemed to double her pleasure tl^. I’p the road from 
the Roe Berthe came the noise of a galloping horse. The 
shoeblack was returning furiously, his We legs sticJdng out 
(MB ritiier side of a fiery light diestant with a streaming mane 
and tail. 

** Momdenr Andronky,” she said. 

He started. 

**lIadaBae?” 

** WiB you (wna trite me for a ride into tea daaertf ** 
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His face waa flooded with scarlet^ and ho came a step for* 
wani looking up at her. 

I! ^ be aaid with au accent of infinite aurpriae. 

^ Yea. Will you ? ” 

The ehoitnui thundered up and was pulled aharply back on 
its haunchea. Androraky anot a sideways glance at it and 
hesitated. Domini thought he was going to refuio and wiidied 
she had not asked him, wished it passionately. 

'' Nercr mind/’ she said, almost brutally in her vexation at 
what she had done. 

Batouch! ’’ 

The poet was about to spring upon the horse when Andro?* 
sky caught him by the arm. 

I will go/’ he said. 

Batouch looked vicious. 

** But Monsieur told me he did not- ” 

He stopped. Tfie hand on his arm Imd given him a wrench 
that made him feel ;is if his flesh were <'aught betsroen steel 
pincers. Androvsky came up to tlie chestnut. 

** Oh, it’s an Arab saddle/’ said Domini. 

It does not matter. Madame.” 

His face waa stern. 

Are vou sccastomrd to thrm ? ” 

** It make, no diffemH'e." 

He took hold of the rein and put hi, fool in the high itirrup, 
hut $o airkvardlj that he kicked the hone in the aide. It 
plunged. 

Take care! ” Kaid Domini. 

AttdrorekT hung on, and climbed lomehow into the aaddle, 
coming down in it l^eily, with a thud. The horw, now 
thomnghlj atartied, plunged furionslr and laahed out with its 
hind lega AndroralcT waa thrown forward agnioat the high 
red peak of the Mddie with hia handa on the animal’a oedk. 
There waa a struggle. He tui^ted at the rein violently. Tfc« 
hone inmped bsek, reared, plunged aidewan m if i^ioui to 
boli Androvaky waa »hot off and fell on hia right s^Msr 
heavily. Batouch cannot the borM> while Amdromy ^ up. 
fie was white with dust There wsa evm dual on nit bi$ 
and in hi, short hair. He looked pasaionate. 

You mm,” Batouch began, apeakiiig to tkMitini, ^tiiat 
Monmeur auuiot>—•** 

“ Give me the rein f ** said Attdrovdiy. 

There was s sound in his deep votes Bint wss torrMOi He 
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was lookiiig not at Domini, but at the priest, who stood a litUe 
aside with an expression of concern on bis face. Bous-Boos 
Imriied with excitement at the conflict. Androvsky took the 
rein, and, wiUi a sort of furious determinaUon, sprang into 
the saddle and pressed his len against the horse’s flan^. It 
reared up. The priest moved back under the palm trees, the 
And) boys scattered. Balouch sought the Reiter of the arcade, 
and the horse, with a short, whining neigh that was like a 
cry of temper, bolted between the trunks of the trees, heading 
for the desert, and disappeared lu a flash. 

“ He will he killed,” said the priest 

Bous-Bous harked frantically. 

*' It is his own fault,” said the poet. “ He told me himself 
just now that he did not know how (o ride." 

*• WTiy didn’t you tell me so?” Domini exclaimed. 

** Maikmc-” 

But she was gone, following .Vndrovsky at a slow ranter lost 
she riiould frighten his horse by coming up behind it Hhe 
came out from the shade of tlio palms into the sun. The 
desert lay before her. She searched it eagerly with her eyea 
and saw .\ndroTskv’s horse far off in the river bed, sUU going 
at a gallop towards the south, towards Uiat region in which 
the had told him on the tower she thought that pcstce must 
dwell. It was as if he had Mieved her words blindly and waa 
frantically in chaae of peace. And she pursued him through 
ttte biasing sunlight She was out in tlw desert at length, 
beyond the last belt of verdure, beyond the last line of pal^ 
The desert wind was on her cheek and in her hair. The desert 
spaces stretched around her. Vnder her horse’s hoofs lay tlm 
sparkling crystals on the wrinklol. sumdried earth. The led 
rocka, siMmi^ with many shadro of colour that all suggested 
primeval fires and the relentless action of heat were Maped 
about her. But her eyes wore fixed on the far-off numng 
speck that was the hoiw carrying .VndrovnAy madly towaitb 
toe sooth. The lirtt and fire, Uie great airs, flbe sense of the 
diase intoxicated her. She struck her bone with the whip. 
It leaped, as if clearing an imroenss cflMtade, csine down 
til^Uy and stnUned forward into the riiining mysteries si a 
thrions gallop. The black speck grew larg^. 8 m waa gain¬ 
ing. The crumbling, cliff-like hsok on her left riiowed a rant 
in which a faint trsck rose sbar|dy to the flatness hcfond. 
She put her horse at it and eaine oot anMng the tiiiy hemps 
«a which gnm the balfa gnm and tha taiuffirit hauea. A 
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pale sand flew up here about the honse’a feet. Audrovaky waa 
•till below 1^ in the difficult ground where the water came in 
the flood*. She gained and gained till she was parallel with 
him and could see his bent figure, his arms clinging to the 
peak of hi* red saddle, his 1<^ set forward almoet on to hi* 
norse’s withers hr the ^ort stirnipe with their metal toe^apa. 
The animal’s temper was nearlv spent. She could see that 
The terror had gone out of his pace. .\s she looked she saw 
Andrors^ raise hu arms from the saddle peak, catch at the 
fljing rein, draw it up, lean against the saddle back and pull 
with all his force. The horse stopped dead. 

“ His strength must be enormous,” l>ommi thought with a 
startled admiration. 

She pulled up too on the hank above him and gave a halloo. 
He turned his head, saw her. and put his horse at the bank, 
which was steep here and without any gap. 

“ You can’t tio it,” she called. 

In reply he dug the hc-ela of his beavv boots into the horse’s 
flanks and came on recklessly. She thought the horse would 
cither refuse or try to get up and roll t>ack on it* rider. It 
sprang at the bank and mounted like a wild cat 'There was 
a noise of failing stones, a shower of scattered earth*clod* 
dropping downward, and he was beside her, white with dust, 
streaming with sw<*at. panting as if the labouring breath would 
rip his cheat open, with the home's foam on his forehead, and 
a savage and yet exultant gleam in his eyas. 

They looked at each other in silence, while their horsna, 
standing quietly, lowered their narrow, graceful heads and 
touched ttoeea with delicate inquiry. Tbra she said: 

“ I almoat thought-” 

She stopped. 

‘*Yet?^ he said, in a great gasping bresth Uiat was like 
a sob. 

“ — that you were off to the centre of the earth, or —I 
don’t know what I thought Yon aren't hurt?” 

"No.” 


Bo could only speak in monosytlablco a* yet Sbo lookod 
his hone over. 

** Ho won’t gin much more trouble just now. ShnU wo 
rido bockf” 

Ao ^ iqwko she Umw a kmgiiig ^aooo at the dmrt, 
at Uio verge ot which wn a dofi green line betolumtaf tin 
dtriani palms of an oaaia. 
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Andnnnky shook his hesd. 

" But yon-” She hesitated. “ Perhaps you are n't 

accostom^ to horses, and with that saddle-” 

He duwk his head again, drew a tremendons breath and 
said: 

** I don't care, I '11 m on, I won’t go back.” 

He put up one hand, brushed the foam from his streaming 
forehead, and said again fiercely: 

“ I won’t go back.’’ 

His face was extraordinary with its dogged, passionate ex* 

f iression showing through the dust and the sweat; like the 
ace of a man in a fight to the death, she thought, a fight 
with fists. She was glad at his last words and liked the iron 
sound in his voice. 

“ Come on then.” 

And tlipy began to ride towards the dull green line of the 
oasis, dowly on Uie sandy waste among Uie little round humps 
where the dusty clust^-r of bushes grew. 

“ You were n’t hurt by the fall? ” she said. “ It looked a 
bad one,” 

” I don’t know whether 1 was. I don’t care whether I was.” 
He spoke almost roughly. 

“ You asketl me to ride witli you,” he added. “ 111 ride 
with you.” 

She remembered wlwt Bafouch had said. There waa pluck 
in thia man, pluck that surg(>«l up in the blundering awkward* 
nets, the hesitation, the incompetem'e and rudenosa of him like 
a black rock out of the sea. She did not answer. They rode 
on. alwars slowly. His horse, having bad its will, and luring 
known bit strength at the end of hit incompetence, went 
quietly, though alwa^w with that feathery, light, tripping action 
^uliar to pur»4>ml .Aralm, an action ^t suggests the tread* 
ing of a spring board rather than of the earth. And 
Andnmky teemed n little more at home on it, althou^ he 
•at awkwardlv on the chair*like saddle, and gntap^ the rein 
too much •• Um! drowning man eeisea the straw. Omnini rode 
without lotddng at him. leat he might think the waa criticiaiim 
hia perfonnance. When he bad ndled in the duat ahe had 
hem couekma of a aharp aenaation of contempt. The man 
abo had been aocnatomed to meet all her life rode, ahot, playod 
ipuMi M n uniter of courae. She wae hendf an atiikAi^ 
iOm tmAf nil nthlctie women, ineltnod to be {dtileea tovnrde 
eny man who waa not eo atroog and ao agik aa hoiedf. Bat 
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this man had killed her contempt at once by hia deaperate 
determination not to be beaten. She knev by the look she 
had just seen in hia eyes that if to ride with her that day 
meant death to him he would have done it nevertheless. 

'fhe womanhood in her liked Uie tribute, almost more than 
liked it 

Your horse goes better now,” she said at last to break 
the silence. 

*• Does it? ” he said. 

“ You don’t know! ” 

“ Madame, 1 know nothing of horses or riding. I hare not 
be«a on a horse for twenty-thn.’e years.” 

Bbe was amazed. 

“ We ought to go liack then,” she cxclaime<|. 

“Why? Other men rule—I will ride. I do it badly. 
Forgive me.” 

“ Forgive you I ” she said. “ 1 admire your pluck. But why 
have you never ridilen all th«’«e years?’ 

After a pause he answereil: 

“I — I ^d not — I had not the opportunity.” 

His voice was suddenly constrained. She did not pnnme 
the subject but stroked her horse's neck and turned her eyes 
towards the dark green line on the horizon. Now that she 
was really out in the desert she felt almost Ixririldered by it 
and as if she understood it far less than when she looked at 
it from Count Anteoni’s garden. 'Fhe thousands upon thon> 
sands of sand humps, each crowned with its dusty dwarf buah, 
each one precisely like the others, agitat4d her as if she were 
confronted by a vast multitude of people. She wanted aome 
point whkh would keep the eves from travelling but could not 
find it and waa mentally reetlces as the swimmer far out at aea 
who is pursued by wave on wave, and who area beyond him 
the unceaaing foam of those that are pressing to the boristm. 
Whither waa she riding? Could one nave a goal in this im* 
tneoM expanse? Bhe felt an overpowering n^ to find one, 
and lodiid once more at the green line. 

“Do think we could go aa far aa that?” the Mind 
Androvsky, pointing with her whip. 

“ Yea, Madame.” 

“ ft miMt be an oaais. DoaH you tiiink to?” 

** Yea. I can go ftirtef.” 

" Keep your r«n knee. Don't poll hfa month. Too dtnfl 
mind my udliiig yon. 1 Va bMO with hof«M all my Ula.” 
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"Thank yoo/’ he answered. 

" And keep toot heels more out. That *8 much better. I’m 
•me yoa could teach me a thousand things; it will be land 
of you to let me teach you this.” 

He cast a strange look at her. There was gratitude in it, 
but much more; a fiery bitterness and sometliing childlike 
and helpless. 

" I have nothing to teach,” he said. 

Their horses broke into a canter, and with the swifter move¬ 
ment Domini felt more calm. There was an odd lightness in 
her brain, as if her thoughts were being shaken out of it like 
feathers out of a bag. The power of concentration was leaving 
her, and a sensation of carelessness — surely gipsy-like — 
came over her. Her ImkIv, dippe<l in the dry and thin air as 
in a clear, cool bath, did not suffer from Uie burning rays of 
the sun, but felt ra<iiant yet half lazy too. They went on and 
on in silence as intimate friends might ride toother iso¬ 
lated from the world and content in each otnei^s com¬ 
pany, content enough to have no neetl of talking. Not 
once did it strike Domini as strange that she should go far 
out into the desert with a man of whom she knew nothing, 
but in whom she had notic<c>d dis<)uieting peculiarities. She 
was naturally fearless, hut that liad little to do with her 
conduct. Without saying so to herself she felt she could trust 
this man. 

The dark green line showcnl clearer through the sunshine 
aeroas the gleaming flats. It was possible now to see alight 
irregularitiea in it, as in a hlurrod dash of paint flung acroaa a 
canvas by an nncertain hand, but impossible to distinguish 
palm trees. The air sparkled as if full of a tiny dust of in¬ 
tensely brilliant jewels, and near the ground there teemed to 
quiver a maze of dancing specks of light. Everywhere there 
waa aolittHh*, yet ererrwherc there was surely a ce^eM move¬ 
ment of minute and vital things, sarce visible sun fairies 
eternally at play. 

And Dominic eardess feeling grew. She had never before 
•xperianeed ao delicious a teckkwniMs. Head and heart were 
li|pt, recklem of thought or lore. Sad things had no meaning 
hnw and grave Uiinga no place. For the blood wma full m 
annbeama dindng to a lilt of Apollo. Nothing mattered h«t«. 
Bren Death won a robe of gold and went wiUi ui idiy elim. 
Ah,yM» fiom this Nf^on quivering l^t and iteat Arwi 
drew theteeaiiy and ioatiooa reaignatiMi. Onl here eM ww in 
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the bands of a Qod who surely sang as He created and had not 
created fear. 

Hany minutes passed, but Domini was careless of time aa of 
aU cdse. The gr^ line broke into feathery tufts, broadened 
into a still far-off dimness of palms. 

“Water!” 

Androrsky's voice spoke as if startled. Dmnini pulled up. 
Their horses stood side by side, and at <mcc, with the cessation 
of motion, the mysticism of the dt’*ert came upon theni and the 
marvel of its silence, and they seemed to be set there in a won¬ 
derful dream, themselves and their horses dreamlike. 

“ Water! ” he said again. 

He pointe<l, and along the right-hand c<lge of the oasis 
Domini saw gn>y, calm waters. The palms ran out into them 
and were bathed by Uiem softly. .\nd on their bosom here and 
there rose small, dim islets. Yes, there was water, and yet — 
The mysterv of it was a mystery she had never known to brood 
even over a white northern st-a in a twilight hour of winter, was 
deeper than the mystery of the Venetian laguna morta, when 
the Angelas bell chimes at sunset, and each distant boat, each 
bending rower and patient ftsberman, becomes a marvel, an 
eerie thing in the gold. 

“ Is it mirage? '* she said to him almost in a whisper. 

And suddemy she shivered. 

“ Yes, it U, it must be.” 

lie did not answer. Ilis left hand, holding the rein, 
dropped down on the saddle peak, and he start'd acrosa the 
waste, leaning forward and moving his lii>s. .Site looked at 
him and forgot even the mirage in a sudden longing to under¬ 
stand exactly what he was feeling. His mystery — the mys¬ 
tery of that which is human and is forever'stretehing out ita 
arms — was as the fluid mystery of the miragt*. and seemed to 
btend at that moment with the mystery she knew lay in her- 
•At. The mirage was within thim as it was far off before 
them ta the desert, still, grey, full surely of indistinct niove- 
rnenl, and even pe^ps of sound they could not bear. 

At last be tur^ and looked at her. 

“ Ten, it mmt be mirage.” he said. “ The nothing that 
seems to be so much. A man comes out ioto tlte desart and bo 
finds tbers ndiags. He travels right out and that ’a vhal 1 m 
reaches —• or at kaet be can’t rench it, but Just see* it to 
away. And that*sdL And is thaiaHhata man findevlMalM 
comes out into the world? ** 
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It vaa the first time he had spoken withoat any trace- of 
reaerve to her, for even on the tower, though there had been 
tomnlt in his voice and a fierceness of some strange passion in 
hia words, there bad been struggle in his manner, as if the 
preaaure of feeling forced him to speak in despite of something 
which iMde him keep silence. Now he spoke as if to someone 
whom he knew and arith whom he had talked of many things. 

** But you ought to know better than 1 do,” she answered. 

«I! ” 

" Yea. You are a man, and liave been in the world, and 
must know what it has to give — whether there *s only mira^, 
or something that can ^ grasped and felt and lived in, 
and-” 

“ Yea, I’m a man and I ought to know,” he replied. ** Well, 
I don’t know, but 1 mean to Imow.” 

There was a savage sound in his voice. 

“ I should like to know, too,” Domini said quietly. “ And I 
feel as if it was the desert that was going to teach me.” 

** The desert — how ? ’’ 

«I don’t know.” 

He pointed again to the mirage. 

" But that’s what there is in the desert” 

“ That — and what else ? ” 

” Is there anything else ? ” 

" Perhaps everything,” she answered. “ I am like you. I 
want to know.” 

He looked straight into her eyes and there waa something 
dominating in his expresion. 

” You think it is the desert that conld teach you whethm- the 
world holds anjrthing hot a miragi',” he aaid alowly. “ I 
d<m’t think it would be the desert that could teach me.” 

She said nothing more, but let her horse go and rode off. He 
followed, and aa he rode awkwardly, yet bravelv, preaaing hia 
itrong legs against hia animal's fliwks and holing hia thin 
body bent forward, be looked at Domlni'a upright figure and 
brilliant, riaatic grace — that gave in to her mrae aa wave 
fivaa to wind — with a pMion of envy in hia eyea. 

They did not apeak again till the great palm gardena of the 
oaris ttiqr had aeen far off were dote upon th^ From the 
dmert toolmd berth ahabby and superb, aa if aome mUlkm* 
aim had pound forth nioaey to create a Paradtaa oat han^ and, 
whenit «ai nearly finMicd. had auddmdy mpinted hkiiridia 
and mfuead to qpend another farthing. The thonaanda upon 
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thoanndi of migfatj tram wore bounded by long, irregular 
valla of hard «uu, at the top of which wen atuck diatraught 
thorn bnahea. These walla gave the rough, p«uuriouB aa^t 
which waa in such ^arp contrast to the exotic mystery they 
guarded. Yet in the fierce blaze of the sun their meanness was 
not disagreeable. Domini even liked it. It seemed to her as 
if the dceert had thrown up waTcs to protect this daring oasis 
which ventured to fling its green glory like a defiance in the 
face of the Sahara. A wide tra^ o^ earth, sprinkled with 
st(»ee and covered with deep ruts, holes and hummocks, wound 
in from the desert between the earthen walls and vanisbed into 
the heart of the oasis. They followed it. 

Domini was filled with a sort of n>mantic curiosity. This 
luxury of palms far oat in the midst of desolation, untended 
apparently by human hands — for no figures moved among 
t^m, there was no one on the road — suggested tome bidden 
purpose and activity, some concealed personage, perhaps an 
Eastern Anteoni, whose lair lay surely tomewhero beyond them. 
As she bad felt the call of tlie divert she now felt the call of the 
oasis. In this land thrilled eternally a summona to go onward, 
to seek, to penetrate, to be a passionate pilgrim. She wondered 
whether her companion’s heart could l^r it. 

“ 1 don’t know why it is,” she said, ” but out here ! alwsn 
feel expectant. I always feel as if some marvellous thing might 
be going to happen to me.” 

She md not add “ I>o you? ” hut looked at him as if for a 
reply. 

“ Yes. Madame,” he said. 

** I suppose it is because I am new to Africa. 'Hiis ia my 
first visit We. I am not like yon. I can’t speak Arabic.” 

She suddenly wondered whether the desert was new to 
him as to her. She had assumed that it was. Yet at he 

S Ae Arabic it was almost certain that be bad been much in 
Hcs. 

** I do not speak it weH,” be answered. 

And he looked away towards the dense thickets of the palnut 
The track nariowed till the trees on either side csst psttoras 
moving dbado amm it and the silent mystery was deapsnad. 
At far as the aytt could see the feathery, tufted foliage awnyad 
in the little wim. The dmeri had vanished, but sent in am 
them die vmm§a of its aonl, the namlkraa hiandi nUali 
Doaaini had driM isle her hmfi so long before mw tt. 
That breath waa Uke a piaaance. It dwdhi in idl oaaaa. fha 
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high earth walls concealed the gwlens. Domini longed to look 
orer and see what they contained, whether there were any 
dwdlinga in theae dim and silent reoesses, any pools of wattf , 
flowers or gnumy lawns. 

Her horse neighed. 

“ Something is coming,'* she said. 

Thew turned a comer and were suddenly in a Tillage. A mob 
of hali>naked children scattered from their horses’ feet. Hows 
of seated men in white and earth-coloured robes stared upon 
them from beneath the shadow of tall, windowless earth houses. 
White dogs rushed to and fro upon the flat roofs, thrusting 
forward venomous heads, allowing their teeth and barking 
furiously. Hms fluttered in agitation from one side to the 
other. A grey mule, tethered to a palm>wood door and loaded 
with brushwood, lashed out with its hoofs at a negro, who at 
once began to batter it passionately with a pole, and a long line 
of sneering camels confronted them, treading stealthily, and 
turning their serpentine necks from side to aide as they came 
onwarm with a soft and weary inflexibility. In the distance 
there was a vision of a glaring market-place crowded with mov- 
informs and humming with noises. 

Ihe change from mysterious peace to this vivid and oon* 
oentrated life was startling. 

With difllculty they avoided the onaet of the camela by pull¬ 
ing their horses into the midst of the dreamers against the 
wwis, who rolled and scrambled into placfs of safety, then stood 
up and surrounded them, staring wiUi an almost terrible in¬ 
terest upon them, and suneying Uieir horses with the eyes of 
connoisseurs. The children danced up and began to a^ for 
alma, and an immense man, with a broken noac and brown teeth 
like tnaka, laid a gigantic hand on Domini’s bridle and aaid, in 
atrociona Preneb: 

** 1 am the goide, 1 am the guide. Look at my certifleatea. 
Take no one me. The people here arc robbers. 1 am the only 
honeai man. I will show Madame everrthiag. I will take 
Madame to the inn. Ixwk — my certitfeates! Read them! 
Itoad whi^ the Engliah lord saya’ of me. I alone am honest 
here. I am htmcM Moitapha t 1 am honest Mostafdui! ** 

He thrast a packet, of diaoidoared papers and dirty visiting* 
oatds into bar iianda. ^le dropped them, laughing, and they 
iMMl down om the hovae^anadi. Tlw man lasted fnatkattv 
to pfdiMiMvp^aaaiatad by the robbers roondabMt Aasrand 
eamvan «f eaads anxMoed, {weoeded by soma iltiiy man to 
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ngt, wlio cried, “ Ooeb i ooeh! ** to dear the way. The im- 
menae man, brandiahing hia recorered oertificatea, plun^ for¬ 
ward to encounter them, ahouting in Arabic, boatbra titan 
back, kuAed them, struck at the camela with a stick till tboae 
in front receded upon those behind and the atroet waa blocked 
by struggling beasts and resounded with roaring snarls, the 
thud of woomn bales clashing together, and the Mperate pro¬ 
tests of the camel-driTen, one of whom was sent roiling into a 
ttoiaome dust he» with hia turban torn from hia bead. 

** The inn 1 is the inn t Madame will descend here. 

Madame will eat in the garden. Monsieur Alphonse! 
Monaienr Alphonse! Here are clients for dijeuiutr. 1 hare 
brouht them. Do not beliere Mohammed. It is I that — 
I wifi assist Madame to descend. 1 will-” ' 

Domini was standing m a tiny cabaret before a row of 
absintbe bottles, laughing, almost breathless. She scaicsdy 
knew bow she had come there. Looking back she saw Andror- 
sky still sitting on hia horse in the midst of the clamouring 
mob. She went to the low doorway, but Muatapha barred her 
exit. 

“This is Sidi-Zenour. Madame will eat in the garden, 
ia tired, fainting. She will eat and then she will see the 
great Mosque of Zensour.” 

** Sidi-Zerzour! ” she exclaimed. “Monsieur Andraraky, 
do yon know where we are ? This is the famous Sidi-Zentour, 
wbm the great warrior is buried, and where the Arabs make 
pilgrimages to worship at his tomb.** 

He answered in a low roice. 

“ As are are here we ought to see. Do you know, 1 think 
we most jMd to honest Mustapfaa and hare difounrr in the 
garden. It is twelre o’clock and I am hungry. We might 
aiait the mosque afterwardi and ride home in the afternoon.** 

He sat then hnodhcd up on the horse and looked at her ia 
eUent heritetion, while the Arabe stood round staring. 

** Yon’d rather not?” 

1^ spolce qaietiy. He abook Ida feel out of the elimifM. 
A amnMr of brown hands and arms shot forth to hrip hint. 
Domini tnmsd bnek into the cehersf. She heard a UHimdo of 
aokea ootridA e hone neii^iiiif and trampUng, a aeidttnf <rf 
feet, bat alie did not ghniM mud. In thrw mianlie 
AndrovdiEy jtdned hw. He wne Harping di|^tiy and bendin g 
forward more Mwa em. Beldad the eoaaler «m whidi shMic 
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the abnnthe bottle was a tarnished mirror, and she saw him 
glance qnickly, almost guiltily into it, put up his hands and 
try to brush dust from his hair, his shoulders. 

“ Let me do it,” she said abruptly. “ Turn round.” 

He obercd without a word, taming his back to her. Widi 
her two hands, which were covered with soft, loose sue^ 
gloves, she beat and brushed the dust from his coat. He stood 
quite still while she did it When she bad finished she said: 

" There, tliat’s better.” 

Her voice was practical. FIc did not move, but stood there. 

“ 1 ’v© done what I can. Monsieur Androvsky.” 

Then he turned slowly, and she saw, with amazement, that 
there were tears in his eyes. He did not thank her or say a 
word. 

A small and scrubby-looking Frenchman, with red eyelids 
and moustaches that drooped over a pendulous underlip. now 
b^[gcd Madame to follow him through a smalt doorway be¬ 
yond which could be seen three just shot gazelles lying in a 
patch of sunlight by a wircd-in fowl-run. Domini went after 
lum, and Andmvsky and honest Mustapha — still vigorously 
proclaiming his own virtues — brought up the rear. Th^ 
came into the most curious garden she had ever seen. 

It was long and narrow and dishevelled, without grass or 
flowers. The uneven ground of it was bare, sun-baked earth, 
bard as parquet, rising here into a hump, falling there into a 
depression. Immediately behind the cabarel, where the dead 
gazelles with their large glazed eyes lay by the fowl-ran, was 
a rough wooden tndlis with vines trained over it, making an 
arbour. Beyoml was a rummage of orange trees, palms, gums 
and fig trees growing at their own sweet will, and oastii^ pat¬ 
terns of deep sluide upm the eaKh in sharp contrast with the 
intense yellow sunlight which fringed tliem where the leafsge 
ceased. * An attempt had been made to create formal garden 
paths and garden beds by sticking rushes into little holes 
driUed in the ground, but the psths were zig-ng u s drunk¬ 
ard’s w^, and the round and oblong beds contained no trace 
of plMta On either hand roac stm walls of earth, higher 
Umq a man, and crowncKl with pricklT thorn bu^tea. Over 
Oma looked palm treea. At Uie end of tbe garden ran a iknr 
stream of mnddy water in a chaniMl with erumbliag banka 
troddan hy many naksd feet Beyond it was ^ another kmar 
wall of aarth, ^ another mere of pstms. Heat and aitaaea 
bfoodad ban Ima reptikB on the warm mud of a tr^pte viwv 
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in a jangle. Liaarda ran in and out of the innumerable holes 
in the valla, and fliea buzzed beneath the ra^gped learea of the 
fig trees and cravled in the hot cracks of the earth. 

The landlord wished to put a table under the Tine close to 
the eabarei wall, but Domini begged him to bring it to the end 
of the guden near the stream. With the furious assistance of 
honest Mustapha he carried it there and quickly laid it in the 
shadow oi B Dg tree, while Domini and Androvsky waited in 
silence on two straw*bottomed chairs. 

The atmosphere of the garden was hostile to conTermtion. 
The sluggish muddy stream, the almost motionless trees, the 
imprisoned heat between the surrounding walls, the faint buzz 
of the flies caused drowsiness to creep upon the spirit. The 
long ride, too, and the anient desert air, made this repose a 
luxury. .Androvsky’s face lost its emotional expression as he 
gazed almost racantly at the brown water shifting slowly by 
between the brown banks and th** brown walls abore which th« 
palm trees peered, llis aching limbs relaxed. His bands 
hung loose ^tween his knees. .And Domini half closed her 
eyes. A curious peace descended upon her. laippcd in th« 
heat and silence for the moment she wanteil nothing. The 
faint buzz of the flies sounded in her ears and seemed more 
silent than eren the silence to which it drew attention. Nerer 
before, not in Count Antconi's garden, had she felt more 
utterly withdrawn from the world. The feathery tojm of ^ 
palms were like the heads of sentinels guarding her from con¬ 
tact with all that she had known. And beyond them lay tlw 
desert, the empty, sunlit waste. She shut Itor eyes, and mur¬ 
mured to herself, ** I am in far away. I am in far away.** 
And the fliea said it in her ears monotonously. And the lizarda 
whispered it as they slipped in and out of the little dark hotea 
in tm walls. She hcara Androrsky stir, and she mored her 
lipa slowly. And the flies and the lizards continued the 
refraitt. But the said now, ** We are in far away.” 

Honest Mnstopha strode forward. He bad a Baahi-Besottk 
treed to wake a world. Dejevner waa ready. Dontini 
cujbed. They took their places under the fig tree on either ride 
of the deal table corned wiUi a rough white ek^, uid 
Mmdaidia, with tremendous geeturee, and gigantic postoni 
sugnating the vatamed deacendant of legions of freriioni, aim- 
sooded mM, senred them with red fish, omelette, nai^ stMlo, 
cfaease, orangsa and datca, with white wine and Vak vtlir. 
Androveky acarwiy sp^. Now that be waa riri^ at n 
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meal with Domini he was obviotuly embarrasaed. Ail his 
moTementa were selfs^nscious. He socmed afraid to cat and 
refoaed the gazelle. Mustapha broke out into turbulent sur¬ 
prise and prolonged explanations of the delicious flavour of 
this desert food. But Androvsky still refused, looking desper¬ 
ately disconcerted. 

“ It really is delicious,” said Domini, who was eating it. 
“ But perhaps you don’t care about meat.’’ 

She spoke quite carelessly and was surprised to sec him look 
at her as if with sudden suspicion and immediately help him¬ 
self to the gazelle. 

This man was perpetually giving a touch of the whip to her 
curiosity to keep it alert. Yet she felt oddly at ease with him. 
He seemed somehow |>art of her impression of the desert, and 
now, as they sat under the fig tree between the high earth wails, 
and at their < 1 / frrtco meal in unbr»)ken silence— for since her 
last remark Androvsky had kept his evt^i down and had not 
uttered a wonl — she triinl to imagine the desert without him. 

She thought of the gorge of Kl-.\khara, the cold, the dark¬ 
ness. and tlien the sun anil the blue l ountrv. They had framed 
his face. She thought of the silent night when the voice of the 
African hautlioy had died away. His step had broken its 
sdencc. She thought of the garden of Count Antconi. and of 
herself kneeling on the hat sand with her arms on the white 
parapet and gazing out over the regions of the sun, of her 
dream upon tlie tower, of her vision when Irena danced. He 
was there, part of the noon, part of the twilight, chief surely 
of the worshippers who swept on in Uio pale procession that 
reomved gifts from the desert's hands. She could no longer 
imagine the desert without him. The almost painful feeling 
that had come to her in the garden — of the human power to 
distract her sUention from the desert power — was dying, per¬ 
haps had complete!V died away. Another feeling was surely 
emning to replace it; tliat Androvsky belonged to the desert 
more evtm than the Arabs did, that the desert spirits were close 
shout him, clasping his hands, whispering in his ears, and 
laying their nneeen hands about his heart. But- 

Tim had Wished their meal. Domini set her chair once 
more in front of the sluggish stream, while honest Mustapha 
bounded, arith motions sugge^ive of an oatentatioos panttmr, 
to got tt» ooflbe. Androrainr followed her after an inatant of 
iMHtation. 

** Do ■molMv*' aho said. 
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He lit » SQudl cigar with difBcalty. She did not with to 
watch him, bnt she could not help glancing at him once or 
twice, and the conviction came to h« that he waa onacciutomed 
to anting. She lit a cigarette, and aaw him look at her with 
a sort of horrified eurprise which changed to staring interest 
There was more boy, more child in this man than in any man 
she had ever known. Yet at moments she felt as if he had 
penetrated more profoundly into the dark and winding valleys 
of experience than all the men of her acejoaintanoe. 

** Monsieur Androvsky,” she said, looking at the slow waters 
of the stream slipping by towards tlie hidden gardens, is the 
desert new to yon ? 

She longed to know. 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

" I thought perhaps — f wondend a little wh<*ther yon had 
travelled in it already.” 

** So, Madame. 1 saw it for the first time the day before 
vesterdav.” 

“Whroldid.” 

“ Yes.” 

So they had entered it for the first time together. She was 
silent, watching the pale smoke curl up through the shade and 
out into the glare of the sun. the lizards creeping orcr tbe hot 
earth, tbe fiiee circling beneath the lofty walLs. the palm trees 
looking over into this garden from the gardens all around, 
gardens belonging to Eastern people, born ben*, and who would 
probably die here, and go to dust among Uie roots of the 
palms. 

On tbe eartlicn bank on the far side of tbe stream there 
appeered, while she gazed, a brilliant figure. It came sound* 
lessiy on bare feet from a hidden garden; a tall, unveiled girl, 
dree^ in draperies of vivid magenta, who carried in her 
czqaisitely*«bapcd brown hands s number of handkerchiefs 
scarlet, orange, yellow green and flesh colour. She did not 
gtaace into the anberge garden, but caught up her draperies 
into s bunch with one bud, exposing her slim kgs far above 
tbe knees, wsded into the stream, ud bending, dipped the 
handkerchiefs in the water. 

The current took them. They streamed out on the mnd^ 
surface of the shreero, and tuggeo as if, suddenly endowed vim 
life, they were striving to escape from the hand thet hsld 
them. 

Tbe girl’s fsce was beanUful, udth auU regular fieinrH 
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and lustroos, tender eyes, ller figure, not yet fully developed, 
was peiiect in alupe, and seemed to thrill softly with the spirit 
of youth. Her tint of bronze sug^ted statuary, and every 
fresh pose into which she fell, wlrne the water eddied about 
her, strengthened the suggestion. With the golden sunlight 
streaming upon her, the brown banks, the brown waters, the 
brown walls throwing up tlie erude magenta of her bunched- 
up draperies, the vivid colours of the hojidkercliiefs that floated 
from her hand, with the feathery palms beside her, Uie cloud¬ 
less blue sky aimve her, she look^ so strangely African and so 
c-oropletely lovely that l)omini watched her wiUi an almost 
breatltlesB attention. 

She withdrew the handkerchiefs from the stream, waded out, 
and spread them one by one upon tlie low earth wall to dry, 
letting her draperies fall. When she had finished disposing 
them she turned round, and, no longer preoccupied witli her 
task, looked under her level brows into the garden opposite and 
saw Domini and her companion. She did not start, but stood 
quite still for a moment, then slipped away in the direi'tion 
whence she had come. Only the brilliant patches of colour on 
the wall remained to hint tiiat she had b^ there and would 
come again. Ikimini sighed. 

“ W^t a lovely creature! ’’ she said, more to herself than to 
Androvsky. 

He did not speak, and bis silence made her conacioualy 
demand hia actiuiescenoe in her admiration. 

“ Did you ever see anything mort' beautiful and more char¬ 
acteristic of Africa? ” she asked. 

** Madame,” he said in a slow, stem voice, “ I did not look 
at her.” 

Domini felt piqued. 

” Why not? ” ane retorted. 

Androvak/t face waa cloudy and almost cmel. 

“ Hieae native women do not interest me.” he said. '' I aee 


nothing attractive in them.” 

Dtamni knew that he waa teUing her a lie. Had she not 
aam him watching the danoing tprls in Tahar’s cafif Anger 
naainliar. Bbeaaid to hersdlf then that it was anger at man's 
kypoeriay. Aftenrarda she knew that it was anger at Andiuv- 
Ky*a telling a Ha to her. 

** I oaa aoanMy believe that,** abe answered bluntly. 

They looked ^ each oUmht. 

** Why not, Madame?” be said. ” If I my it is so? ” 
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She hesitated. At that moment she realised, with hot aston* 
ishment, that there was something in this man that could make 
her almost afraid, tliat could prevent her even, perhaps, from 
doing the thing she had resolved to do. Immediately she felt 
hostUe to him, and she knew tliat, at that moment, he was 
feeling hostile to her. 

“If you say it is so naturally I am bound to take your word 
for it,” she said coldly. 

He flushed and looked down. The rigid defiance that had 
confronted her died out of his face. 

Honest Mustapha broke joyously upon tliem with the coffee. 
Domini helped Androvsky to it. She had to make a great 
effort to perform this simple act with quiet, and apparently 
indilTerent, composure. 

•• Thank you, Madame.” 

His voice sounded humble, but she felt hard and as if ice 
were in all her veins. .She sipptnl her coffee*, looking straight 
before her at the stnam. The magenta robe appeared once 
more coming out from the brown wall. .V yellow robe sue- 
ceedc-d it, a w arlct, a deep purple. The girl, with thrt*e curious 
young companions, stooti in the sun examining the foreigners 
with steady, unflinching eyes. Domini sniUed grimly. Kate 
gave her an opportunity. She beckoncHl to the girls. They 
looked at each other but did not move. She held up a bit of 
silver so tliat the sun was on it, and lH.*ckonc*d them again. The 
magenta ruU* was lifte^l above the pretty knees it had covered. 
The yellow, the sc’arlet. the det*p purple robt« rose too, making 
their separate revelations. .\nd the four girls, all staring at 
the silver coin, waded through the muddy water and stood 
before Domini and Androvsky, blotting out Uie glaring son* 
shine with their young figures. Their smiling faces were now 
eager and coDfid<>nt, and they stretclied out their delicate hands 
hopefully to the silver. Domini signified that th^ must wait 
a moment 

She felt full of malice. 

The girls wore many ornaments. She began slowly and 
<feliberately to examine them; the huge gold earrings that wara 
as large aa the little ears that snstatoed Uiem, the braedeta 
and anklets, the triangular ailver skewers thst fastooed Um 
draperica acroas the gentle swelling breasts, the naiTow girdka, 
worked with ifpild thread, and hung with lamps of coral, that 
circled the nnall, elastic waists. Her inventory eras aa adagio, 
aad while it lasted Androvsky sal on his low straw chair sritti 
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this wall of young womanhood before him, of young woman¬ 
hood no longer self-conscious and timid, but ^er, hardy, 
natural, warm with Uic sun and damp with the trickling drops 
of the water. The vivid draperies touched him, and presenuy 
a little liand stole out to his breast, caught at the silver chain 
that lay across it, and jerked out of its hiding-place — a 
wooden cross. 

Domini saw the ligiit on it for a second, heard a low, fierce 
exclamation, saw Androvsky^s arm push the pretty hand 
roughly away, and then a tiling tliat was strange. 

lie got up violently from his chair with the cross hanging 
loose on his breast Then he seized hold of it, snapped the 
chain in two, threw the cross passionately into the stream and 
walked away down the garden. The four girls, with a twitter¬ 
ing cr}‘ of excitement rushed into the water, heedless of dra¬ 
peries, bent down, knelt down, and began to feel frantically in 
tlie mud for the vanished ornament. Domini stood up and 
watched them. Androvsky did not come hack. Some minutes 
passe<]. Then there was an exclamation of triumph from the 
stream. Tlie girl in magenta held up the dripping cross with 
the bit of silver chain in her dripping fingers. I)omini cast 
a swift glance behind her. Androvsky had disappeared* 
Quickly she went to the eilge of the water. As slie was in 
ridingAlress she won* no ornainenls except two earrings made 
of and beautiful turquoises. She took them hastily out 
of her ears and held them out to the girl, signifying by gestures 
that she bartered them for the little cross and chain. The mrl 
hesitated, hut the clear blue tint of the turquoise pleased her 
eyes. She yielded, snatched the earrings with an eager, gave 
up the cross and chain with a reluctant, hand. Dominies fin¬ 
gers closed round the wet silver. She threw some coins across 
the stream on to the bank, and turned away, thrusting the 
cross into her bosom. 

And she felt at that moment as if slie had saved a sacred 
thing from outrage. 

At the caharti door she found Androvsky, once more sur¬ 
rounded by Arabs, whom honest Mustap^ was trying to 
beat off. He turned when he heard her. His ey^ were 
sUll full of a light that revealed an intensity of mental agi¬ 
tation, and she taw his left hand, which hung down, quivering 
against his side. But he succeeded in schooling his voioe as 
he aaluNfl: 

^ Do you wish to visit the village^ Madame? ^ 
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Yea. But tlou’t let me bother you if you would rather 

I will come. I wish to come/’ 

She did not believe it She felt that he was in great pain, 
both of body and mind. His fall had hurt him. She knew that 
by the way he moved tiis right arm. The uiiaecustoined exer¬ 
cise bad made him stiff. Probably the [ihysieal disoomfort he 
was silently enduring had acted as an irritant to the mind. 
She remembered that it was caused by his detemiiuatiou to bo 
her companion^ and the ice in her molted away. She longed 
to make him calmer, luippier. Sioretly she touched the little 
cross that lav under her habit. He had thrown it away in a 
passion. Well, fiome day [xThaps she woiiKl have the pleasure 
of giving it back to him. Since he had worn it lie must surely 
care for it, and even perhaf)s for that which it nvalled. 

We ought to usit tJie inos<]ue, 1 think,” she said. 

Yes, Maiiame.” 

The assent .soundeil determined yet reluctant She knew 
this was all against his will. Mustapha toi>k chargt* of themt 
and they out down the narrow street, aaompaniinl by a lit* 
tic crowd. They crossetl the glaring market-place, with its 
booUu) of red meat made black liy flicks, it heaps of i>»fusc% its 
row's of small and S4{uaiid hutches, in which sat serious men 
Burrounded by thiir goo<ls. 'fhe noise hero was terrific. 
Everyone seemed fehouting, and the uproar of the various 
trades, the clamour of hammers on sheets of iron, the dry tap 
of the shoemaker’s wiKsleri wand on the sob's of countless 
slippers, the thud of the coffee-beater’s blunt club on the beana, 
and the groaning grunt with which he ac'companied each down¬ 
ward stroke mingled with the incessant roar of camels, and 
seemed to be made more d«afening and intolerable by the 
fierce heat of the sun, and by the innumerable smells which 
seethed fortli utKm the air. Domini felt her ncrv(w set on edge, 
and was thankful when they came once more into the narrow 
alleys that ran erer>where l>etween the brown, blind bcnsisa. 
In them there was sliade and silence and mystery. Mustapha 
strode before to show the way, Domini and Androvsky fol¬ 
lowed, and behind glided the little mob of barefoot in<]Uisitoit 
in long shirts, spe^kss and intent, and always hopeful of 
some ^ance scattering of money by the wealiliy irarcHlers. 

The tumolt of the markct^piaoe at length died away, and 
Domini was conscious of a curious, far-on murmur. At first 
it was so faint that dbe was scarcely aware of it, and mwly 
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felt the soothing influence of its level monotony. Bat as they 
walked on it deeper, stronger. It was like the soond of 
coontloM moltitudes of bees buzzing in the noon among 
flowers, drowsily, ceaselessly. She stopped under a low mud 
arch to listen. And when she listened, standing still, a feeling 
of awe came upon her, and she knew that she had never heard 
such a strangely impressive, strangely suggestive sound before. 

“ What is that ? ” she said. 

She looked at Androrsky. 

“ 1 don’t know, Madainv. It must be people.” 

*' But what can they Ik- doing?” 

“ They are praying in the mosque where Sidi-Zerzour is 
buried,” said llustapha. 

iJomini remembered the perfumealier. This was the sound 
she had heard in his sunken cItarabtT, infinitely multiplied. 
They went on again slowly. Mustaplia had lost something of 
his flaring manner, and his gait was subdued. He walked with 
a sort of wift caution. like a man approaching holy ground. 
And Domini wtu movM liy his sudden reverence. It was im¬ 
pressive in such a fierce and giv'ody scoundrel. The level mur¬ 
mur deepened, strengthened. .All the empty and dim alleys 
surrounding the unsc<'n in<M(ue were alive with it, as if t^ 
earth of the houses, the palm-woo<l bt'ams, the iron bars of the 
tiny, shuttered windows, the very thorns of the bnisbwood roofs 
were praying ceaselessly and intently in secret under voices. 
This was a world intense with prayer as a flame is intense with 
heat, with prayer penetrating and compelling, urgent in its 
persistence, powerful in its deep and sultry ('oncentration, yet 
almost oupreaaive, almost tcrnhle in its monotony. 

AUao-Akbar! Allah-Akbar! ” h was the murmur of the 
desert and the murmur of the sun. It waa the whisper of the 
mirage and of the airs that stole among the palm leaves. It 
waa toe perpetual heart-beat of this world that was engulfing 
her« taking ner to its warm and glowing boeom with soft and 
tyrannical intention. 

Allah I Allah I Allah I ” Surely God moat be very near, 
bendinn to such an everlasting cry. Never before, not ev«i 
when the sounded and the Host waa raised, bad Domini 
Mt the neameaa of God to His world, the abaolute certainty 
of a Creator listening to His creatures, watching tlnm, want¬ 
ing them, meaning tnem some day to be one with Him, as die 
fait it now while the threaded the dingy alleyi towards tlMM 
coantiiH mw who prayed. 
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Androvak)’ wiis walking alowly as if in pain. 

“ Your shoulder is n’t hurting you ? she whispered 

This long sound of prayer mov^ her to the 80iU> made her 
feel rery full of compassion for everybody and everj^ing, and 
as if prayer were a cord binding the world together. lie shook 
his bead silently. She looked at him, and felt that he was 
moved also, but whether as alie was she could not tell. His 
face was like that of a man stricken witli awe. Mustapha 
turned round to them. 'Fhe everlasting murmur was now so 
near that it seemed to be within them, as if they, too, prayed 
at the tomb of Zerzour. 

Follow me into the court, Madame/’ Mustapha said, ** and 
remain at the door while I fetch the slippors.” 

They turned a corner, and came to an open space before an 
archway, which led into the tirst of the courts surrounding the 
mosc]ue. Under the archway Arabs were sitting silently, as if 
immersed in profound reveries. They did not move, but stared 
upon the strangers, and l>omini fancied that there was enouty 
in their eyes. Beyond them, upon an uneven pavement sur- 
rounded with lofty walls, more Arabs were gathered, kneeling, 
bowing their heads to the ground, and muttering ceaseless 
words in deep, almost growling, voices. Their fingers slipped 
over the beads of the chaplets they wort* round their necks, 
and Domini thought of her rosary. Some prayed alone, re* 
moved in shady corners, with faci*s tunii^tl to the wall. Others 
were gathered into knots. But each one pursucil his own devo¬ 
tions, immersed in a strange, interior fiotitude to which surely 
penetrated an unseen ray of sacred light. Then* were young 
boys praying, and old, wrinkled men, eaghn of the desert, 
with nerce eyes that did not soften as they cried the gitfaineis 
of Allah, the gr^iness of his Prophet, but gleamed as if their 
beUel were a thing of flame and bronze. The bo\d sometimes 
glaimcd at each omer while they prayed, and after eadi glance 
they swayed with greater violence, and bowed down with more 
passionate abasement. The vision of prayer had stirred them 
to a young lonmng for eiceas. The spirit of emulatiofi flkk* 
ated throt^ them and tunned their worship into war. 

In a second and smaller court before the portal ol the 
moi^ men were learning the Koran. Dreased in white th^ 
sat m eircki, bolding squares of some material that looked 
like cardboard covert with minute Arab characters^ pretty> 
symiiietrkal eurm and Unes^ dots and daahes. The teadum 
aquattsd in the midst, espounding tha sacred test in naaiil 
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voices vrith a swiftness and vivacity that seemed pugnacioag. 
There was violence within these courts. Domini could imagine 
the worshippers springing up from their knees to tear to pieces 
an intruding dog of an unbeliever, their sinking to their Icnees 
again while the blood trickled over Uie sun-dried pavement and 
the lifeless body lav there to rot and draw the flies. 

‘‘AUali! Allah f Allah 

There was something iinpcTious in such ardent, such con¬ 
centrated and untiring worship, a demand which surely could 
not be overlooked or set aside. The tameness, the half-hearted- 
ness of Western prayer and Western praise had no place here. 
This prayer was hot as the sunlight, this praise was a mounting 
fire. The breatli of this human incense was as the breath of 
a furnace pouring forth to the gut4*s of the Paradise of Allah. 
It gave to liotnini a quite new c-oneeption of religion, of the 
relation betwwn Crt*alor and i rested. The iKTj>onal pride 
which, like blood in a IkhIv, runs through all the veins of the 
mind of MohamnuHianisni, that measuixdcNS hauteur which 
sets tile soul of a Sultan in the twistiHi frame of a beggar at 
a street comer, and iiuikt^ impressive, even almost majesiieal, 
the filthy marabout, quivering wiUi palsy and devoured by dis¬ 
ease, who souats beneath a holy bush thick with Uie discoloured 
rags of the lailliful, was not abawnl at Uie .dinne of the warrior 
Zc^r^our, was not cast ofT in the act of adorati<»n. These Arabs 
humbled tliemselves in Uie IxhIv. Their foreheads touched 
the stouc*s. liy their attitudi^ they setnutnl as if Uiey wished 
to make themselvi's even with the ground, to slirink into 
the space ocx upitHl by a grain of sand. Yet Uiey were proud 
in Uie preseni'e of Allali, as if the tirmnoss of their oelief 
in him and his right dealing, the fury of Uieir contempt 
and haired for those who looked not towards Mecca nor re¬ 
garded Kamadan, gave them a patent of nobility. Despite 
their genuflections Uu^y were all as men who knew, and never 
f<>Tgo^ that on them was conferretl the right to keen on their 
heM*<^vering in the, presence of their King. With their 
cloicd eyes they looked God full in the face. Their dull and 
growling murmur had the majesty of thunder rolling Ihrou^ 
the dty. 

Unstapha had disappeared within the mosque, leaving 
Domini and Androvsky tor the moment alone in the midst 
the worshippera From the ahadowy interior came forth a 
ceaseless sound of prayer to join the prayer without Hiere 
was a narrow stone seat by ilm mosque door and she sat down 
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upon it She felt fiuddeiily weary, aa one being hranotiaed 
feels weary when the body and spirit b^in to yiela to the 
spell of t^ operator. Androvsky remained standing. Mis 

2 68 were fixed on the ground, and she thought his face looked 
most phantom-like, aa if the blood had sunk away from it 
learing it white beneath the brown tint set there by the sun. 
He staved quite still. The dark sliadow cast by the towering 
mosque fell upon him, and his immobile figure suggested to 
her ranges of infinite melancholy. She sighed as one op¬ 
pressed. There was an old man pranng near them at tlie 
thresliold of the door, with his face turned towards the inte¬ 
rior. He was very thin, almost a skeleton, was dressed in rags 
through which his coppor-eoloured body, sliarp with scaiw* 
cover^ bones, could be seen* and had a scanty white beard 
sticking up, like a brusli, at the ti{> of his pointed cltin. ilis 
face, worn with hardship and turncxl to the likeness of parch¬ 
ment by time and the action of the sun, was full of senile 
venom; and his toothless mouili, with lU lips foldetl inwards, 
moved perpetually, as if he were try ing to bite. Witli rhyth¬ 
mical regularity, like one obeying u conductor, be shot forth 
hjs arms towards the mo«<^ue as if he wished to strike it, with¬ 
drew them, paused, then shot them forth again. And as his 
arms shot forth he uttered a prolonged and trembling shriek, 
full of weak, yet intense, inry. 

He was surely crying out upon God, denouncing CIoil for the 
evils that Imd beset his near!} ended life. Poor, horrible old 
man! Androvsky was to him than she was. but did not 

to notice him. Once she had seen him she could not taka 
her e}^ea from him. His perpetual gesture, his perpetual 
ahrielf, became abominable to her in the midst of the bowing 
bodies and the humming voices of prayer. Each time lie 
ariruck at Uie mosque and uttered his piercing erv she seemed 
to hmr an oath spoken in a sanctuary. She longed to stop him. 
Tliii one blasptemer began to di^troy for her the mystic 
atmosphere created by Uie multitudes of adorers, and at last 
dbe could no longer endure his reiterate<l enmity. 

Sb# touched Androvtk/s arm. He started and looked at 
tier. 

^Thai old man,^ she whispered. you eneuk to 

him?*' 

Androvsky glanced at him for the first time. 
^&»€aktoKim, Midame? Why?*’ 

«*lb«-.tie*iliorriUe{*' 
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She felt a saddai disinclination to tell Androrsky why the 
old man was horrible to her. 

“ What do you wish me to say to him? ” 

“ 1 thon^t perhaps you might be able to stop him frcnn 
doing that” 

AndroTsky bent down and spoke to the old man in Arabic. 

He shot out his arms and reiterated his trembling shriek. 
It pierced the sound of prayer os lightning pierces cloud. 

Domini got up quickly. 

" I can’t bear it,” she said, still in a whisper. “ It’s as if 
he were cursing God.” 

Androrsky looked at the old man again, this time with pro* 
found attention. 

“ Is n’t it? ” Khc said. “ Is n’t it as if he were cursing God 
while the whole world wor8hipj>ed? And that one cry of 
hatred seems louder than the praises of the whole world.” 

” We can’t stop it.” 

Something in his roicc made her say abruptly: 

” Do you wish to stop it ? ” 

He did not answer. The old man struck at the mosque and 
shrieked. Domini shuddered. 

” I can’t slay here." she said. 

At this moment Mustapha appeared, followed by the guard* 
ian of the mosque, who carried two pairs of tattered slippers. 

** Monsieur and .Madame must take off their bool.«. Then 
1 will show the mcMujue.” 

Domini put on the slippers hastily, and went into the mosque 
without waiting to whether Androvsky was following. And 
the old man’s furious cry p«rsue»l her through the doorway. 

Within there was spare and darkness. The darkness wemed 
to be praying. Vistas of Tellowish-white arches stretched 
away in front, to right and Wft, On the floor, covered with 
matting, quantities of shrouded figures knelt and swayed, itood 
up aud^nly, knelt again, bowed down their foreho^ Pre¬ 
ceded by Mustapha and the guide, who walked on th^ stock¬ 
ing feet, IXomini slowly threaded her way amoi^ thsm, 
following a winding path whose borders were praying rotti. 
To prevent her slippers from falling off she had to shuffle 
along without lifting her feet from the ground. With the legu* 
larity of a beating pulse tlie old man's shridt, fainter now, 
came to her from snthout But presently, as she penetrated 
fardier into the moeque, it eras swallowed up by the sonad of 
prayer. No one awmed to see her or to know that she was 
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there. She brushed against the white garments of worshippern, 
and when she did so she felt as if she touched the hem of the 

e rmcnts of mystery, and she held her habit together with her 
nds lest she "should recall even one of these hearts that were 
surely veir far off. 

Mustapna and the guardian stood still and looked round at 
Domini. Thdr faces were solemn. The expression of greedy 
anxiety had gone out of Mustapha's eyes. For the moment the 
thought of money had been driven out of his mind by some 
graver pre-occupation. She saw in the semiHiarkness two 
wooden doors set betwivn pillars. 'Fhey were painted green 
and red, and fastened witli clamps and liolts of hammered 
copper that looktnl enormously oM. Against them were nailed 
two pictures of wing<N3 honst‘S with human heads, and two 
more pictures ropri’s^uiting a fantastical town of Kaatem 
bouses and minarets in gold on a red background. Balls of 
purple and yellow glass, and crystal chandeliers, hung from the 
nigh ceiling above these door.H. with many ancient lamps; and 
two tattered and dusty banners of pale pink and white silk, 
fringed with gold and powdered with a gold pattern of flowers, 
were tied to the pillars with thin cords of camel’s hair. 

This is the tomb of Sidi-Zerzour,” whispered Mustapha. 
" It is opened once a year,” 

The guardian of the mcvs/iue fell on his knees before the 


tomb. 

** That is Mecca.” 

Muatapha pointed to the pictures of the city. Then he, too, 
dropped down and pressed his forehead against the matting. 
Domini glanced round for Androvsky. tie was not there. 
She stood alone Iriefore the tomb of Zerxour, the only human 
being in the great, dim building who was not worshipping. 
And she felt a terrible isolation, as if she were excommum* 
cated, as if she dare<] not pray, for a moment almost as if the 
Cod to whom this torrent oi worship flowed were hostile to 
alone. 

Had her father ever felt such a sensation of unuttarabls 


solitude? 

It passed auickly, and, standing under the votive kmi» 
before Ube pointed ^n, *be pnyed loo, »i|ently. She Attt 
her eya «ad imagined a church of her religion — the little 
diarcb of Beni-Mora. She tried to imagine the voice of prayw 
•U abrat her, the voice of the great Catholic Church. But tlui 
vaa not powibk; Even whao ahe aaw nothing, and turned htt 
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«oul inward upon iteelf, and strove to set this new world into 
which she had come far off, she heard in the long murmur that 
filled it a sound that surely rose from the sand, from the heart 
and the spirit of the sand, from the heart and die spirit of 
desert places, and that went up in the darkness of the mosque 
and floated under the arches through the doorway, above the 
palms and the flat*roofcd houses, and that winged its fierce 
wav, like a desert eagle, towards the sun. 

kustapha’s hand was on her arm. The guardian, too, had 
risen from his knees and drawn from his robe and tit a candle. 
She came to a tiny doorway, passetl through it and began to 
mount a winding stair. The sound of prayer mounted with her 
from the mosque, and when she came out upon the platform 
enclosed in the summit of the minaret she heard it still and it 
was multiplied. For all the voices from the outside courts 
joined it, and many voices from the roofs of the houses round 
about. 

Men were praving there too, pra\ing in the glare of the sun 
upon their housetops. She saw them from the minaret, and 
she saw the town that had sprung up round the tomb of the 
saint, and all the palms of the oasis, and beyond them im* 
measurable spaces of desert. 

** Allah'Akbar! Allah-Akbar! ” 

She was above the eternal cry now. She had mounted like 
a praver towards the sun, like a living, pulsing prayer, like the 
soul of prayer. She gazed at the far-off desert and saw prayer 
travelling, the soul of prayer travelling — whither? Where 
was the end? Where was the halting-place, with at last the 
pitched tent, the camp fires, and the Tong, the long repose? 

When she came down and reached the court she found the 
old man still striking at the mosque and shrieking out his 
trembling imprecation. And she found Androvsky still stand¬ 
ing by him with fascinated eyes. 

She had mounted with the voice of prayer into the sunshine, 
surely a little way towards God. 

Androvsky had remained in the dark shadow with a curse. 

It was fwlish. perhaps — a woman’s vagrant fancy—but 
■he wished he had mounted with her. 
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CHAPTEB X 


T WAS NOON IN THE DESEBT. 

The Toice of the Moeddin died away on the 
minaret, and golden ailence that cornea pat 
o(J^.beart of the san sank down <moe more 
aof^ over everything. Nature teemed ttmaU 
orally aUU in the heat The slight winds were 
not at play, and the palms of B^-Mota stood 
motionfeM as palm trees in a dream. The day 
«aa like a dream, intense and pamionate, yet touched 
witit something unearthly, something almost spirituaL 
In tiie clondleas blue of the sky tliere seemed a nuf^c^ depth, 
ragioni of colour inflnitely prolong. In the vision of the 
diihuces, where desert blent with sky, earth surdy carving up 
to meet the doamward curving Imavra, the dimness woa luce a 
voice whispering strange petitions. The ras^ of mountains 
slept in the burning sand, and the light slept in thar clefts like 
the langnid in com plac^ For there araa a gloriona languor 
even in the light, as if the sun w«re faintly opprened by the 
marvd of his power. The clcamew of the'atmoa{diere in the 
remote deeert was not obscured, but was improBmated arith the 
mytUnry that is the wonder child of shadoars. Ihie faroff gold 
that it aeetned to contain a secret darkness. In the ostia 
of Benl^Mora men, who had slowly roused themaelvee to pray, 
sank doarn to sleep again in the ararm tarilig^t of ahrouded 
gtfdana or the warm night of windowleaa roome. 

la the garden of Count Anteoni Laihi’t flute wet aiknt. 

** It it hUw nexm in a mirage,” Domini aaid loftly. 

OMmt Anteoni nodded. 

** I fed aa if I arere IwAtng at m^f a long way off,” dm 
added. "Ae if I »« myedf ee I eaw the gray sea and 
tin on the fray to SidtSSarwiur. What mafie theet la 
hm. Aadlcaii^tgalaoeaetomadto it Badiday I fraanarafe 
it moiri and flad H nnua iaax^eaUa. . It almoet fri^tmi nea.” 

”Toa eeold be frigfateiedr” 

II 
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“ Not easily by outside things — at least I hope not,” 

But what then ? ” 

** I scarcely know. Sometimes I think all the outside things, 
which do what are called the violent deeds in life, are tame, 
and timid, and ridiculously impotent in comparison with the 
thinp we canH see, which do the deeds we can^t describe ” 

In the mirage of this land you begin to see the exterior 
life as a mirage? You are learning, you are learning.” 

There was a creeping sound of something that was almost 
impish in his voice. 

” Are you a secret agent ? ” Domini asked him. 

** Of whom, Madame? 

She was silent. She seemed to be considering. He iratche<l 
her with curiosity in his bright eyes. 

Of the desert/’ she answered at length, quite seriously. 

A secret agent has always a definite object What is 
mine ? ” 

‘‘How can I know? How can I tell what the desert 
desires? ” 

“ Already you pen^mify it! ” 

The network of wr*nk!r-s showed itself in his brown face as 
he smiled, surely with triumph. 

“ I think I did that from the first/" she answered gravelv. 
" I know I did.” 

And what sort of personage doea the desert seem to you ? ” 
You aak me a great many ijueationa today.” 

Mirage queetiona, perhapa. Forgive me. ijoi m ]iat«n to 
the question — or ia it the demami? — of the deaert in this 
noontide hour, the greateat hour of all the twenty-four in such 
a land as this.” 

They were aileot again, watching the noon, listening to it, 
feding it, aa they had been silent when the Mueddin’s nasal 
T(dce rose in the call to prayer. 

Coont Anteoni stood in the minahine by the low white para¬ 
pet of the garden. Domini sat on a low' chair in the ahiulow 
cart hj a great jameton tree. At her feet was a hush of ririd 
scarlet geranioma, against which her white lined draas looked 
cnrioitsiy blaodied. There was a half-drowsy, yet imaginatire 
li|^t in her gipsy eyes, and her motionless figure, her quiet 
hiuids, covered with white gloTes, lying loosely in her lap, 
looked attenthre and yet languid, as if some spell beipui to 
bind her but had not completed its woric of stilling ml tiie 
pukes of life that throbbed within her. And in truth Uwtt 
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waa a spell upon her, the spell of the golden noon. By toms 
die gave herself to it consciously, then consciously strore to 
deny herself to its subtle summons. And each time she tried 
to withdraw it seemed to her that the spell was a little stronger, 
her power a little weaker. Then her lips cunred in a smile 
that was neither joyous nor sad, that was perhaps rather part 
perplexed and part ez|^tant. 

After a minute of this silence Count Anteoni drew back from 
the sun and sat down in a chair beside iJomini. He took out 
his watch. 

“ Twenty-five minutes,” he said, “ and my guests will be 
here.” 

“ Gnests t ” she said with an accent of surprise. 

" I invited the pnest to make an even number.” 

” Oh!” 

“ You don’t dislike him? ” 

“ I like him. I respect him.” 

" But I’m afraid you are n’t pleased ? ” 

Domini looked him straight in the face. 

Why did you invite Father Roubier ? ” she said. 

“ Is n’t four better than three? ” 

“ You don’t want to tell me.” 

" I am a little malicious. You have divined it, so why should 
I not acknowledge it? I asked Father Roubier b^use I 
wished to see the man of prayer with the man who fled from 
er.” 

Mussulman prayer,” she said quickly. 

“ Prayer,” he said. 

His voice was peculiarly harsh at that moment It grated 
like an instrument on a rough surface. Domini knew that 
secretly he was standing up for the .\rab faith, that her last 
wor^ had seemed to strike against the relifpon of the people 
whom he loved with an odd, concealed passion whose fire she 
be{M to feel at moments as she grew to know him better. 

It was plain from their manner to each other that their for¬ 
mer slight acquaintance had moved tosrards something like a 
pleasant friendship. 

Domini looked as if she were no longer a wonder^tricken 
sli^tHMer in this marvellous garden of the sun, but as if dm 
* had becoma familiar with it Yet her wonder was not gone. 
It was only diftmni There was less sheer atnasement, mors 
•flhetiQtt in it As she hsd said, die had not beoome aoena- 
tomsd to tha magie of Africa, Ita stran gen e as , its contrasts 
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«tiU atartled and moved her. But she began to feel aa if ahe 
belong^ to Beni-Mora, aa if Beni>Mora would periupa miaa 
her a little if ahe went awaji 

Ten dajra had paaaed aince the ride to Sidi-Zeraour — daya 
rather like a dream to Domini. 

What ahe had Bought in coming to Beni>lfora ahe waa auraly 
finding. Her act waa bringing forth ita fruit 3he had put a 
gulf, in which rolled the aca,^tween the land of the old life 
and the land in which at least the new life waa to bemn. The 
completeness of the aeverauce had acted upon her like a blow 
that does not stun, but wakens. The days went like a dream, 
but in the dream t^rc was the stir of birth. Her lassitude was 
permanently gone. There had Ix'cn no returning after the 
first hours of excitement. The frost that luid numbed her 
senses liad utterly melted away. Who i-ould be frost-bound in 
this land of fire? She had longed for peace and she waa surely 
finding it. but it was a {>eave without stagnation. Hope dwelt 
in it, and ex{>ectanoy, vague but persistent. As to forgetful¬ 
ness, sometimes she »oke from Uie dream and was almoat 
dazed, almost asltame<i to think how much she was forgetting, 
and how quickly. Her Kuropcan life and friends — tome of 
them intimate and dost' — were like a far-off cloud on tlie 
horizon, flying still farther before a steady wind that set from 
her to it. Soon it would disappear, would be as if it had never 
been. Now and then, with a sort of fierce obstinacy, the tried 
to star the flight she had desired, and desired still. She said 
to herself, “ 1 will remember. It’s contemptible to forget like 
this. It't weak to be able to.” Then she looked at the moun¬ 
tains or tlie desert, at two Arabs playing the ladies' game 
under the shadow of a co/e wall, or at a girl in dusty orange 
filling a goatskin pitcher at a well beneath a palm tree, and u« 
focciunb^ to the lulling influence, smiling as they smile who 
hair gentle ripple of the waters of Lethe. 

She bwrd them perhaps most clearly when she wandered in 
Count Anteoni's nrdeo. He bad maiie her free of it in their 
finrt intarview. She had ventured to take him at his w«d» 
knowing that if he repented the would divine it. He had made 
her fed thiU be had not repented. SomeUmca she did not Me 
him as dm dueaded tiw Mody alleys between Uie iittk liQib 
hearing the distant song of Lanii’s amorous flut^ or sat in the 
dauM dieda of the trsM watching through a windownqtoc* ^ 
mdvering oddsn leaves the mm&g of the caravans al^ lha 
dSMTt traiAs. Bowatimss a lUUe wreath of asc tn diB g sa o k A 
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curliag above the purple petals of bougainvilleas, or the red 
cloud of oleanders, told her of his presence in some retired 
thinkinfrplace. Oftener he joined her, with an easy politeness 
that did not conceal his oddity, but clothed it in a pleasant gar> 
ment, and they talked for a while or stayed for a while in an 
agreeidtle silence that each felt to be sympathetic. 

Domini thought of him as a new species of man — a hermit 
of Uie world. He knew the world and did not hate it. Ilis 
satire was rarely quite ingentle. lie did not strike her as a 
disappointed man who lU-il to solitude in bitterness of spirit, 
but ratlicr as an imaginative man with an tinusual feeling for 
romance, and perhaps a desire for freedom that the normal 
civilised life restrained too much. He loved tliought as many 
love conversation, silence as some love music. Now and then 
he said a sad or bitter thing. Sometimes she seemed to be 
near to something stern. Sometimes she felt as if there were 
a secret link which connected him with the perfume-seller in 
his litUc darkenetl chamber, with the legions who prayed about 
the tomb of Sidi-Zerzour. But these moments were rare. As 
a rule he was whimsical and kind, with the kindness of a good- 
hearted man who was human even in his detachment from 
Ordinary humanity. His humour was a salt with plenty of 
Mvonr. His imagination was of a sort which interested and 
even charmed her. 

She felt, too, (hat she interested him and that he was a man 
not readily interested in ordinary human bein^ He had seen 
too many and judged too shrewdly and too swiftlv to be easily 
held for very long. She had no ambition to hold him, and had 
never in her life consciously striven to attract or retain any 
mao, but she was woman enough to find his envious pleasure in 
her society agreeable. Khe thought that her genuine adoration 
of the garden he had made, of tlie land in which it was 
had not a little to do with the happy nature of their intcr- 
eonrae. For she felt certain that beneath the light satire of 
hk manner, his often amiling airs of detachment and quiet 
indapoodence, there was sometKing that could seek almost with 
pasmn, that could cling with resolution, that could oven love 
iHth parriataoce. And she fancied that he sought in the dcaart, 
that IM dung to its mystery, that be loved it and the nrdan 
ha had enatad In it Once she had laughingly called him a 
daaaii He had amiicd as if with contentment 

new HtHe of each other, yet they had bacoaw frinda 
in the garden wludt he never left 
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One dajr she said to him: 

“ You lore the desert. Why do you nerer go into it?” 

“ I prefer to watch it,” he repli^ “ When you are in the 
desert it bewilders you.” 

She remembered what she had felt during her first ndc with 
AndroTsky. 

“ I believe you are afraid of it,” she said challengingly. 

” Fear is sometimes the begianing of wisdom,” he answered. 
“ But you are without it, I luiow.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

Every day I see you galloping away into the sun.” 

She thought there was a faint sound of warning — or was it 
of rebuke — in his voice. It made her feel defiant, 

” I think you lose a great deal by not galloping into the sun 
too.” she said. 

“But if I don’t ride?” 

That made her tliink of Androvsky and his an^ resolution. 
It had not been the resolution of a day. Wearied and stiffened 
as he had been by the espt'<liliou to 8idi-Zerzour, actually in¬ 
jured by his fall — she knew from Batouch that he had been 
obliged to call in the Beni-Mora doctor to bandar his shoulder 
— she had been roused at dawn on the day following by his 
tread on the verandah. 8he had lain still while it descended the 
staircase, but then the sharp neighing of a horse had awakened 
an irresistible curiosity in her. .She had got up, wrapp^ her¬ 
self in a fur coat and slipped out on to the verandah. The sun 
was not above the horizon line of the desert, but the darknsat 
of night was melting into a luminous grey. The air was idmost 
cold. The palms looked spectral, even terrible, the empty and 
silent gardens melancholy and dangeroua It was not an 
boar for activity, for determination, but for reverie, for 
apprehension. 

Below, a sleepy Arab boy, his hood drawn over his hsad, 
held the chestnut horse by the bridle. Androvsky came oat 
from the arcade. He wore a cap pulled down to hfa ey e brow^ 
which changed his appearance, mving him, as seen from abov«^ 
the look of a groom or stable hand. He stood for a miat^ 
and stared at the horse. Then he limped round to the left 
side and carefoUy mounted, following out the directimM 
Domini had ^ven him the previous day: to avoid toodiing 
the animal with hit foot, to lure the rein in bis fingan before 
leaving the ground, and to emne down in the saddle as Ugbtlv 
as poMiblc. She noted that all her hinta were taken wiu 
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infinite precaution. Once on the horse he tried to sit up 
straight, but found the effort too great in his weary and 
brui^ condition. He leaned forward over the saddle peak, 
and rode away in the luminous greyness towards the d^rt. 
The horse went quietly, as if affect^ by the mystery of the 
still hour. Horse and rider disappeared. The Arab boy wan¬ 
dered off in the direction of the village. But Domini re¬ 
mained looking after Androvsky. She saw nothing but the 

S 'hm palms and tlic spectral atmosphere in which the desert 
ay. Vet she did not move till a red spear was thrust up out 
of the east towards the last waning star. 

He had gone to learn liis lesson in the desert. 

Three days afterwards she rode with him again. She did 
not let him know of her presence on tlie verandah, and he said 
nothing of his departure in the dawn. He spoke very little 
and seemed much occupied with his horse, and she saw that he 
was more than determint'd — that he was apt at acquiring 
control of a physical exercise new to him. His great strength 
stood him in g^ stead. Only a man hard in the body could 
have so rapidly recoveretl from the effects of that first day 
of defeat and struggle. His absolute reticence about his efforts 
and the iron will that prompted them pleased Domini. She 
found them worthy of a man. 

She rode witli him on three occasions, twice in the oasis 
through the brown villages, once out into the desert on the 
caravan road that Batouch had told her led at last to Tom- 
bouctou. They did not travel far along it, but Domini knew 
at once that this route held more fascination for her than the 
route to Sidi-Zenour. There wa.i far more sand in this region 
of the desert. The little humps crowned with the scrub the 
camels feed on wore fewer, so that the flatness of the ground 
wss more definite. Here and there large dunes of golden- 
coloured sand rose, some straight as city walls, some curved 
like teats in an amphitheatre, others indented, crenellated like 
battiements, undulating in beast-like shapeiu The distant 
panorama of desert was unbroken by any visible oasis and 
powerfully suggected Eternity to Domini. 

** When i go ont into the descK for my long journey I shall 
go by this road,” she said to Androvsky. 

” You are going on a journey ? ” he said, looking at her aa 
if startled. 

" Some day.** 

"All alone?” 
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“ I tiippoM I Bnut take a caraTaa, two or three Arabe, aome 
home, a tent or twa It’a eaqr to manage. Batonoh will 
arrann it for me.” 

Anoroeaky still looked startled, and half angry, she thoo^t. 
They had palled np their horses among the sand danes. It 
was near snnset, ana the breath of erening waa in the air, mak¬ 
ing its coolness even more ethereal, more thinly pare than in 
tlw darUme The atmosphere was so clear that when they 
glanced back they could see the flag fluttering upon the white 
tower of the great hotel of Beni-More, many kilometres away 
among the palms; so still that they could hear the bark of a 
Kabyle dog far off near a nomad's tent pitched in the green 
land by the water-springs of old Beni-Mora. When they iodked 
in front of them Utey seemed to see thousands of leagoss of 
flatness, stretching on and on tUl the pale ydlowish brown of 
it grew darker, merged into a strange blueness, like the blae 
of a hot mist above a southern lake, then into violet, thm into 
—^^tho thing they could not see, the summoning thing whoee 
voice Domini’s imsgination heard, like a remote and thrilling 
echo, whenever she was in the deaert. 

** 1 did not know voa were going on a ioomey, Madame,” 
Androvaky aaid. 

“Don’t you remember?” she rejoined laughingly, “that I 
t<dd yon on the tower I tlionght peace must dw^l out there. 
Well, some day I shall set out to And it” 

“ That aeema a long lime ago. Madame,” he muttered. 

Soraetimea, when speaking to her, he dropped his voice till 
she could ecercely hear him, and sounded like a ni»t | common* 
ing with himself. 

A red light from the cinking son fell upon the dunee. As 
th^ rode beck over them their horses seemed to be wtdiog 
tluough * see of blood. The skv in the west looked like 
an enonnous conflagration, in which tortured things wet* 
■famg^l^ and lifting twisty arms. 

Donum^s acqueinhince with Androvsky had not {wogtened 
as sasOy and pieasantly as her intercourse with Count Aetooni, 
Sbs rscewnised that be was what is called a “ difficult nout” 
Now and t h a n, aa if under the prompting influence of sraw 
secret and violssit emotioo, he spoke with uipareBt netoralneMu 
wAeperimpaoatof hislMart Each time be did so the noti^ 
that mere waa aomething of either doubt or imaseiiMDt la 
what he aaid. She gatbeiad that be was slow to rely, mfldt to 
mistrust. 8he gatneiad, too, that ftrj many things sorpriaad 
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him, and felt aore that he hid nearly all of them from her, and 
would — had not hie own will sometimes betrayed him—hare 
hidden alL Hie reserve was as intense as eveirytfain^ about him. 
There was a fierceness in it that revealed its emstenoe. He 
always eonv^ed to her a feeding of strength, pbjrsical and men* 
taL Yet he always conveyed, too, a feeling of uneasiness. To a 
woman of Domini’s temperament uneasiness usually implies a 
public at weakness. In Androvsky’s she seemed to be 

aware of passion, as if it were one to dash obstacles aside, 
to break tnrourt doors of iron, to rush out into the open. 
And then — what then ? To tremble at the world before 
him? At what he bad done? She did not know. But she 
did know that even in tus uneasiness there seemed to be 
fib^ muscle, sinew, nerve — ail which goes to make strength, 
swiftness. 

Speech was singularly difficult to him. Silence seemed to be 
natural, not irksome. After a few words he fell into it and 
remain^ in it. And he was less self-conscious in silence than 
in speech. He seemed, she fancied, to feel himself safer, more 
a man when be was not speaking. To him the use of words 
,was surely like a yielding. 

He had a peculiar fac^ty of making bis presence felt when 
be was silent, ss if directly he ceased from speaking the flame 
in him was fiutned and leaped up at the outside world beyond 
its bars. 

She did not know whether he was s gmitlemsn or not 

If anyone had asked her, before slie came to Beni-Mora, 
whether it would be p<mble for her to take four solitary rides 
with a man, to meet nim — if only for a few minutes — every 
day of ten days, to ait opposite to him, and not far from him, 
at meals during the same space of time, and to be unaUe to 
say to herself i^tber he was or was not a gentleman by birth 
and education —• feding set aside — she would have utsweied 
withent hesitation that it would be utterly impoesible. Yet 
to it waa. Slw could not decide. She could not place him. 
She ocrald not imagine what his parentage, what his youth, his 
manhood had been. She eould not fancy him in any environ* 
msnt—aavt that gol<^ lights that blue radiance, in which 
■ha had fiiat oonscnotly and fnllv met him face to face. Sha 
could not hear him in converse with any set of men or woomb, 
oar iavont, in htr mind, what he might be likely to aay to tiMm. 
Shi eoold not oonedve him bound W any aea of Imiia, or 
funily, mother, sister, wils, child. When she looked at hio^ 
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thought about him, he preaentod hinuelf to her alone, like a 
thing in the air. 

Yet he was more male than other mm, breathed humanity 
— of aome kind — as fire breathes heat 

The child there vas in him almost confused her, made her 
wonder whether long contact with the world had tarnished her 
own orimnal simplicity. But she only saw the child in him 
now and then, and she fancieil that it, too, he was anxious to 
conceal. 

This man had certainly a jwwer to rousi* feeling in othen. 
She knew it by her own experience. By turns he had made 
her feci motherly, protecting, curious, constrained, passion* 
ale, energetic, timid — yes, almost timid and shy. No other 
human being had ccer, even at moments, tlms got the better 
of her natu^ audacity, lack of self-consciousness, and inher¬ 
ent, almost boyish, l>oldnces. Nor was she aware what it was 
in ^m which sometimes made her uncertain of herself. 

She wondered. But he often woke up wonder in her. 

Despite their rides, their moments of intercourse in the 
hotel, on the Terandah, she scarcely felt more intimate with 
him than she had at first. Sometimes indeed she thought that 
the felt less so, that the moment when the train ran out of the 
tunnel into the blue country was the moment in which they 
had beim nearest to each other since they trod tlie verges of 
each other’s lives. 

She had never definitely said to herself ; “ Do 1 like him 
or dislike him ? ” 

Now, as she sat with C'nunt Anteoni watching the noon, the 
half-drowsy, half-imaginative expression had gone out of h«r 
face. She looked rather rigid, rather formidable. 

Androvtky and Count .Anteoni had never met. The Count 
had aeen Androrsky in the distance from his garden more than 
once, but Androrsky had not seen him. The meeting that waa 
•boot to take place waa due to Domini. She had spolmn to 
Androvtky on several occasions of the romantic bean^ of tids 
desert nnkm. 

** It tf Uke a garden of the A rabian Night*!' she had said. 

He did not eulightctied, and she was moved to adt him 
abruptly whether he ever read the famous bo<A. He Imd 
not A doubt oama to her whether he had ever even heard of 
it She moitioned the fact of Count Antetmi's having made 
the (puden, and spiAe of him, almtehing UiAtly hit ^mal* 
colitv. hk affectioii Ua the Aiabe» hie love of soiitode^ mid 
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African life. She alao mentioned that he waa by birth a 
Roman. 

" But scarcely of the black world I should imagine,” she 
added. 

AndroTsky said nothing. 

“ You should go and sec the garden,” she continued. 
" Count Anteoni lulows visitors to explore it.” 

“ I am sure it must be very beautiful, Madame,” he replied, 
rather coldly, she thought. 

He did not say that lie would go. 

As the garden won upon licr, as its enchanted mystery, the 
airy wonder of its shadowy places, the glory of its trembling 
golden vistas, the rcstfulness of its green defiles, the strange, 
almost unearthly peace that reigned within it embalmed her 
spirit, as she learned not only to marvel at it, to be entranced 
by it, but to feel at home in it and love if, she was conscious 
of a persistent desire that Androvsky should know it too. 

Perhaps his dogged determination about the riding had 
touched Wr more than she waa aware. She often saw before 
her the bent figure, that lookol tired, riding alone into the 
luminous ^y; starting thus rarly that his act, humble and 
determined, might not be known by her. He did not know 
that she had seen him. not onlv on that morning, but on many 
subsequent mornings, w'tting forth to study the new art in the 
solitude of the still hours. But the fact tliat she had seen, had 
watched till horse and rider vanished beyond the palms, had 
understood why, perhaps moved her to this permanent wish 
that he could share her pleasure in the garuen, know it as 
she did. 

She did not argue with herself about the matter. She only 
know that she wishe<l, that presently she meant Androvaky to 
pass through the white gate and be met on the sand by Smain 
with his rose. 

One day Ckiunt Antooni had asked her whether she had mado 
acquainUmcc with the man who had fled from prayer. 

* Yea,” ahe said. “ You know it.” 

“How?” 

** We have ridden to Sidi-Zenour.” 

** 1 am not alwa^ by the vnsll.” 

** No, but I think i fon were Uiat day,^ 

“Why do you think so?” 

*• 1 am tun you were.” 

He did not nther acknowledge or deny ii 
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" He hat neeer been to aee my garden,” he aaid.. 

« No.” 

" He ought to come.” 

I haye told him so.” 

“ Ah ? Is he coming ? ” 

** I dooH think so.” 

*' Persuade him ta I hare a pride in my g^en — yon 
hare no idea vhat a pride! Any neglect of it, any indiffer* 
rnce abont it rasps me, plays upon the raw nerve each one of 
us poeeeesee.” 

He spoke smilingly. She did not know what he was feel¬ 
ing, whether the remote Uiinkcr or the imp within him was at 
work or play. 

“ I doubt if he is a man to be easily persuaded,” she said. 

“ Perhape not — persuade him.” 

After a moment Domini said: 

” I wonder whether you recognise that there arc obstacles 
which the human will can’t negotiate ? ” 

" I conld scarcely live where 1 do without recognising that 
the gnins of sand arc oftea driven by the wind. But when 
there is no wind! ” 

“They lie still?” 

” And are the desert. 1 want to have a strange experience.” 

“What?” 

“ A in my garden.” 

“ A fantasia ?"” 

“ Something far more banal. A lunch party, a lUjtuittr. 
Will yon honour me?” 

“ By breakfasting with pu? Yes, of course. Thank you.” 

“ And will yon bring — the aecond son worshipper? ” 

She looked into the ('ount’s small, shining eyes. 

“ Monaiear Androvsky? ” 

“ If that is his name. I can send him an invitation, of 
comae. Bnt that’s rather formal, and 1 don’t think he is 
fonnal.” 

“On what day do you adc os?” 

“ Any day — Friday.” 

“ And why do yon ask ns? ” 

“1 widt to overcome this indifference to mr gaidsn. II 
hurts me, not only in mv pride, but in my affections.” 

The whole thing had oeen like a sort of aerkms fune. 
Domini had not swd that she would convm the odd invito* 
tioo i bnt when dte was eloiM^ end thought of the way in wldci 
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Count Anteoni had a&id “ Perauado him,” she knew she would, 
and aba meant Androvaky to accept it Thia was an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing him in company with another man, a man of 
the world, who had read, travelled, thought, and doubtlaas 
Uvad. 

She asked him that evening, and saw the red, that came as 
it cornea in a boy’s face, mount to his forehead. 

“ Evaiybodv who comes to Bcni-Mora comes to see the gar¬ 
den,” she said before he could reply. “ Count Anteoni is half 
an^ with you for being an ex(«p'tion." 

’* But — but, Madame, how can Monsieur the Count know 
that 1 am here ? 1 have not seen him.” 

He knows there is a second traveller, and be’s a hospitable 
man. Memsieur Androvsky, 1 want you to come; 1 want you 
to ace the garden.” 

“ It is very kind of you, Madame.” 

The reluctance in his voice was extreme. Yet he did not 
like to say no. While he hesitated, Domini continued: 

” You remember when I asked you to ride?” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ That waa new to vou. Well, it lias given 3^0 pleasure, 
has n’t it?” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

So will the garden. 1 want to put another pleaaora into 
your life.” 

She had begun to speak with the light persuasiveness of a 
woman of the world wishing to overcome a man's diffidmioe or 
obatuoacy, but while she said the words she felt a sudden 
earnestness rush over her. It wont into tlie voice, and surely 
smote upon him like a gust of tlie hot wind that aometimaa 
blows out of Uio desert. 

” I shall come, Madame,” he said quickly. 

** Friday. I may be in the garden in the morning. I 'U 
meet you at the gate at half-past twelve.” 

“Friday?” he said. 

Alnadv he seemed to be warming is hia acceptance. 
Domini did not stay with him any longer. 

“ I’m j^ad,” she said in a finishing tone. 

And she vent away. 

Now Ooont AntoMii told her that he had invited the larlaat 
She fait vomd| and her face ahowtd that the did. A dond 
came down and immcdiatdy she looked changed and diaqniei- 
isg. Yai dw lUmd the priest. Aa ahe aat in aihaco her 
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TCauUon became more profound. She felt certain that if 
Androvaky had known the prieet waa coming he would not 
hare accepted the inritation. She wiahed him to come, yet 
ahe wiahed he had known. He might think that ahe had known 
the fact and had concealed it She did not auppoae for a 
moment that he disliked Father Roubier peraonaUy, but he 
certainly aroided him. He bowed to liim in the coffee-room 
of the hotel, but never spoke to him. Batouch had told her 
about the episode witli Bous-Boua. And she had aeen Bona- 
Botts endeavour to renew the intimacy and repulsed with de¬ 
termination. Androvaky must dislike the priesthood. He 
might fancy that slie, a l^lieving Catholic, had — a number of 
disagreeable suppositions ran through her mind. She had 
alwajra been inclined to hate the propagandist since the tragedy 
in her family. It was a pity Count Anteoni liad not indulged 
hia imp in a different fashion. The beauty of the noon seemed 
spoiled. 

“ Forgive my malice,” Count Anteoni said. ” It waa really 
a thing of thistledown. Can it be going to do harm f 1 can 
scarcely think so.” 

“ No, no.” 

She roused herself, with the instinct of a woman who baa 
lived much in the world, to conceal the vexation that, visible, 
would cause a depression to stand in the natural place of 
cheerfulness. 

" The desert is making me abominably natural,” ahe 
thought. 

At this moment Ute black figure of Father Roubier came out 
of the shadows of the trees with Boua-Bons trotting impor- 
tantlv bedde it. 

'*Ah, Father,” said Count Anteoni, |p>ing to meet him, 
while Domini got up from her chair, " it is good of yon to 
come out in the sun to eat fish with such a had parishioner as 
1 am. Tour little companion is welcome.” 

He patted Boos-Boua, who took little notice of him. 

" Ton know Mias Enfilden, I think ? ” continued t^ Cooni 
Father Bonbier and 1 meet every day,” aaid Dmnini, 
miling. 

” Mademoiadle baa been good enough to take a kind 
interest in the hsmble work of the Church in Beni-lCora,” 
laid the piieit with the wfione aimplicity charactariatie of 

Un. 

He WM a idneeie nan, utterly without pretearion, ao 
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such oien oftea are, quietly at home with anybody of whatever 
claM or creed. 

1 must go to the garden gate,” Domini said. “ Will you 
exeuae me for a moment? ” 

“To meet Monsieur Androvsky? Let us accompany you 

if Father Roubier-” 

“ Please don't trouble. I won’t be a minute.” 

Something in her voice made Count Anteoni at once 
acquiesce, defying his courteous instinct. 

“ W'e will wait for you here,” he said. 

There was a whimsical plea for forgiveness in his eyes. 
Domini’s did not reject it; they did not answer iL She 
walked away, and tlic two men looked after her tall figure with 
admiration. As she went along the sand paths betwemi the 
little streams, and came into the deep shade, her vexation 
seemed to grow darker like the garden ways. For a moment 
abe thought she understood the sensations that must surely 
sometimes beset a treacherous woman. Yet she was incapable 
of treachery. Smain was standing dreamily on the great 
sweep of sand before the villa. She and he were old friends 
now, and every day he calmly gave her a flower when ahe came 
into the garden. 

“ What time is it, Smain ? ” 

“ Nearly halNpast twelve, Madame.” 

“ Will you open the door and see if anyone is coming? ” 

He went towards the great door, and Domini sat down on a 
bench under the evergretm roof to wait. She had seldom fdt 
more discomposed, and began to reason with herself almost 
angrily. Even if the presence of the priest was unpleasant to 
Androvsky, why should she mind? .Antagonism to the priest¬ 
hood was certainly not a mental condition to be fostered, but 
a prejudice to be broken down. But slie had wished — she still 
wuhra vrith ardour — that .Androvsky’s first visit to the garden 
should be a happy one, should pass off delightfullv. She had 
a (bwning instinct to make things smooth for hW Surelv 
they had Mm rough in the put. rougher even than for hersdf. 
And she wonderra for an instant whether he had come to 
Beni-Uoiu, as ahe had come, vaguely seeking for a happineaa 
■careely embodied in a definite tnouf^t 
“ There is a senUeman coming. Madame.’* 

It waa the mA voice of SmaTn from the sate. In a momeat 
Androvidcy atood before it Domini saw him framed in the 
white wood, villi a briUsant blue bahind him and a narrow 
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of the watocoane. He waa atandisg atiU and 
heaitatiiig. 

“ Monaieur Androvaky!" ^ called. 

He atarted, looked acroBB the aan^ and stepped into the 
garden with a sort of reluctant caution that pained her, ahe 
acarcely knew why. She got up and went towards him, and 
they met full in the sunshine. 

“ I came to be your cicerone.” 

“Thank you, Madame.” 

There was the click of wood striking against wood as Smain 
closed the gate. Androrsky turned quicUy and looked behind 
him. His demeanour was that of a man whose nenros were 
tormenting him. Domini began to dread telling him of the 
presence of the priest, and, characteristically, did without 
hesitation what she feared to do. 

“ This is the way,” she said. 

Then, as they turned into the shadow of the trees and began 
to walk between the rills of water, she added abruptly: 

“ Father Roubier is here already, so our party is complete.” 

Androrsky stood still. 

“ Father Roubier! You did not tell me be waa coming.” 

" 1 did not know it till fire minutes ago.” 

She stood still too, ami looked at him. There was a flaming 
of distrust in his eyes, his lips were compressed, and hia whole 
body betokened hostility. 

“ I did not understand. I thought Seflor Anteoni would 
be alone here.” 

“ Father Roubier is a pleasant com{)anion, sincere and aim* 
pie. Erexyone likes him.” 

“ No dtrabt, Uadame. But — the fact is 1 ” — he beeitated, 
then added, almost with riolence — “I do not can for 
pfteta” 

"1 am sorry. Still, for once — for an hour — yon eaa 
attrdy-” 

Sm did not finish the sentence. Wliile the was spodcii^! ibt 
frit the bnnality of such phrases spoken to such a man, and 
suddenly diani^ tone and manner. 

“ MMsienr Androvskr,” she said, laying csm hand on his 
arm, “ 1 knew yon would net Uka Fathar Rwhier's haing ham. 
If I bad known be was eoming 1 should have told you in order 
that yon ail|^t have kept anar il yoa wtohed to. BoA aoer 
that yon an hen-~iio« that mnani bee kt yoa in and the 
Count end Father Rodbier aeaei kaear o( it, X am enre yoa 
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will stay and govern your dielike. You intend to tom back. 

I see tnat. Well, I ask you to stay.” 

She was not thinking of herself, but of him. Instinct told 
her to teach him the way to conceal his aversion. Retreat 
would proclaim it. 

“ For yourself I ask you,” she added. “ If you go, you tell 
them what you have told me. You don’t wish to do that” 

They looked at each other. Thei^ without a word, he 
walked on again. As she kept beside him she felt as if in that 
moment their acquaintancesliip had sprung forward, like a 
thing that had been forcibly restrained and that was now 
sharply released. They did not speak again till they saw, at 
the end of an alley, the Count and the priest standing together 
beneath the jamclon tree. Bous-Bous ran forward baricing, 
and Domini was conscious that Androvsky braced himself 
up, like a fighter stepping into the arena. Her keen sem* 
tivencss of mind and body was so infected by his secret im¬ 
petuosity of feeling that it seemed to her as if his encounter 
with the two men framwl in the sunlight were a great 
event which might Ik> fraught with strange consequences. 
She almost held her lireath as she and Androvsky came down 
the path and the fierce sunrays reached out to light up their 
facet. 

Count Anteoni stepped forward to greet them. 

“ Monsieur Androvsky — Count Anteoni,” she said. 

The hands of the two men met. She saw that Androvsky'a 
was lifted reluctantly. 

“ Welcome to my garden,” Count Anteoni said with hia 
invariable easv courtesy. “ Every traveller has to pay hia 
tribute to my domain. I dare to exact that as tho oldest Euro- 
paan inhabitant of Boni-Mora.” 

Androvsky said nothing. His eyes were on the priest The 
Count DotioM it, and added: 

"Do you know Father Roubier?” 

“Wo have ofti‘n seen each other in the hotel,” Father 
Boidtier said with hia usual straightforward simplicity. 

He held out his hand, but Androvsky bowea hastily and 
awkwardly and did not teem to see it Domini glanoed at 
Count Antettoi, and aurpriaed a piercing expression in bis 
brigHit i^oa. It died away at omie, and he said: 

"1^ oa go to the IHjmmvt will bo road^, 

Hlw Bnmdon." 

She joined hin^ concealing her reluctance to loKva Androv* 

13 
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akj vith the piieet, and walked beaide him down the petht 
preceded b; Boiia>Boaa. 

la ray /ite going to be a ^huloreP ” he mrarraored. 

She did not reply. Her heart waa full of Tiocatimi, almoit 
of bittemeaa. She felt an^ with Count Anteoni, with 
AndroTtky, with heraeli. Slw almost fdit angry with poor 
Father Roobier. 

“ForgiTeme! do forgire me!” the Count whispered. “I 
meant no harm.” 

She forced heraeli to smile, but the silence bdrind them, 
where tiie two men were following, oppressed her. If only 
Androraky would speak! He had not said one arord sinoe 
they were all t(^et^. Suddenly she tamed her head and 
said; 

“ Did you ever see such palms. Monsieur Andiovaky ? 
Are n’t thi^ magnificent ? ” 

Her voice was challenging, imperaUve. It commanded him 
to rouse himself, to speiu, as a touch of the lash commands a 
horse to quicken his pace. Androvaky raised his head, which 
had been sunk on his breast as he walked. 

“ Painu! ” he said confusedly. “Yea, they are wcmderful.” 

“ You care for trees? ” asked the Count, following Domini’a 
lead and speaking with a definite intention to force a conver> 
•ation. 

“ Yes, Monsieur, certainly.” 

” I have aome wonderful fellows here. After dl/waer yon 
must let me show them to you. 1 spent years in ooUecting my 
children and teaching theni to live rightly in the deaeri.” 

Very naturally, while he spoke, he bad joined Andimndcy, 
and now walked on with him, pointing out the different varie* 
tici of trees. Domini was conscious m a sense of relief and ol 
a strong feeling of gratitude to their boat Following npon 
the gratitude came a less pleasant consckmsneas of Androv« 
dey's lack of good breeding. He was c^tainly not a man 
cd tile world, whatevm be might be. Today, perha|M s^ 
snrdly, dm fdt responsible for him, and as if be owed it 
to her to bear ktmaelf bravdy and govern hie disUkee tf tiiey 
daiAed with tiie feelings of his oompeidMis. 81 m loued 
hotly fmr him to make a good impmeekM, tad, when W 
eyes met Father Boobier’a, waa almost moved to ask bb puden 
Ur AndforriQr's ndsMM. B«i tiM Vktber seamd nMCO* 
sdoos of it, and hrgra to qpaak abqnt tbe ifdiadoar ol tiw 
African vsfsiatioa. 
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**Do6t not its Itixuriance aarprue yon after England?” he 
said. 

" No,” the replied bluntly. “ Ever aince I hare been in 
Africa I have felt that I was in a land of passionate groarth.” 

“Bnt — the desert?” he replied with a gesture towards 
the l(»g flats of the Sahara, which were still visible between 
the trees. 

” I should find it there too,” she answered. “ There, per¬ 
haps, most of all.” 

He looked at her with a gentle wonder. She did not explain 
that she was no longer thinking of growth in Nature. 

The s«*//e-d-fmingfr stood at the end of a broad avenue of 
palms not far from the villa. Two Arab servants were waiting 
on each side of the white step that led into an ante-room filled 
with divans and coffee-tables. Bevond was a lofty apartment 
with an arched roof, in the centre of which was an oval table 
laid for breakfast, and decorated with masses of trumpet¬ 
shaped scarlet flowers in silver vases. Behind each of the 
four high-backed chairs stood an Arab motionless as a statue. 
Evidenuy the (’ount’s fete was to be attended by a good deal 
of ceremony. Domini felt sorry, though not for herself. She 
had been accustomed to ceremony all her life, and noticed it, 
aa a rule, almost as little aa the air she breathed. But die 


feared that to Androrskv it would b' novel and unpleasant. 
As they came into the shadv room she saw him glance swiftly 
at the walls covered with dark Persian hangings, at the ser¬ 
vants in their embroidered jackets, wide trousers, and snow- 
white turbans, at the vivid flowers on the table, then at the 
tall windows, over which flexible outside blinds, dull green in 
eokrar, were drawn; and it seemed to her that he sraa feeling 
like a trapped animal, full of a fury of uneasinesa. Father 
Ronbier’s unconscious serenity in the midst of a luxury to 
whidi he was quite unaccustomed emphasised Androveky's 
se c re t agitation, which was no secret to Domini, and which 


•he knew must be obvious to Ckrant Anteoni. She began to 
srish ardently that she had let Androvsky follow hia impulse 
to go when be heard of Father Roubier’e preecmce. 

They sat dosm. She was on the Counfs right hand, with 


tad BMde the ai^ of the Cross, and when she glanced up after 
dofaaf so she stir Aadrovaky’s hand lifted to Ids fordieta. For 
• aMOMat iht fneM that he had jtdaed in tbs tiiqr ftuyer 
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and WM about to make the sacred sign, but as she looked at 
him his band fell hearllj to the table. The glasses bj his 
plate jingled. 

“ I remembered thi« morning that this is a jour 
maiffre" said Count Anteoni as they unfolded their napkins. 
“ I am afraid. Father Roubier, too will not be able to do full 
justice to my ch«f, Hamdane, although he has thought of yon 
and done his bat for tou. But 1 hope Mias Knfild»n 
and-” 

“ 1 keep Friday,” Domini interrupted quietly. 

" Yes ? Poor Hamdane! ” 

He looked in grave despair, but slic knew that he was really 
pleased that site kept Uie fast day. 

“Anyhow,” he continueil, “I hope that you, Monsieur 
Androvaky, will able to join me in testing Hamdane’s 
powers to the full. Or are you too-” 

He did not continue, for Androvsky at once said, in a loud 
and firm voice: 

“ I keep no fast dairg.” 

The words sounded like a defiance flung at the two Catludica, 
and for a moment Domini thought that Father Roubier was 
going to treat them a* a challenge, for he lifted bis head and 
there was a flash of sudden fire in bis eyes. But bo only said, 
turning to tlie Count: 

“ I think Mademoiselle and I shall find our little Ramadan 
a very easy business. I once breakfasted with you on a Friday 
— two years ago it was, 1 think — and I have not fof|p>Uen 
the banquet you gave me.” 

Domini f«t as if the priest bad snubbed Androvsky, as a 
saint might ntnb, without knowing that he dUd so. 8oe waa 
angry with Androvsky, and yet she was full of pity lor Kim- 
Why could he not meet courtesy with graciousnees? T her e 
waa aonwthing alm^ inhunian in his demeanour. To^y he 
had retomed to his worst self, to the »»»« who had twins 
treated her with brutal rudeness. 

“ Do the Arabe reallr keep Ramadan atxictiy ? ” aha aaknd, 
loidiing away from Androvslcr. 

“ Very,” said Father Ronbter. " Althoni^, of conne, 1 am 

to tJTnnathy with their religion, 1 have odten bmm nMwed 
^ their adnersnea to its mlea. These ie emDethiag very grand 
m the human heart driiberatdy taking upon itsiir Rw jSm al 
diacipltnn* 

** lalAm--tlm vmy wasd BMMttt tlw aarnadar ol dw Ihmwi 
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will to the will of God,” said Count Anteoni. “ That word 
and its moaning lie like the shadow of a commanding hand 
on the soul of every Arab, even of the absinthe-drinking rene- 
gades one sees here and there who have caught the vices of 
their conquerors. In the greatest scoundrel that the Prophet’s 
robe covers there is an abiding and acute sense of necessai^ 
surrender. The Arabs, at any rate, do not buzz against their 
Creator, like midges raging at the sun in whose beams they 
are dancing.” 

” No,” assented the priest “ At least in that respect th^ 
are sujierior to many who call themselves Chriatiami. Their 
pride IS immense, but it never makes itself ridiculous.” 

“ Yon Tnfttn by trying to defy the Divine Will ? ” said 
Domini. 

“ Exactly, Mademoiselle.” 

She thought of her dead father. 

The servants stole round the table, handing various duhes 
noiselessly. One of them, at this moment, poured red wine 
into Androvsky’s glass. He uttertKi a low exclamation tliat 
sounded like the beginning of a protest hastily choked. 

” You prefer white wine ? ” said Count Anteoni. 

“ No, mank you. Monsieur.” 

He lifted the glass to his lips and drained it. 

** Are you a judge of wine? ” added the Count ” That is 
made from my own grapes. I have vineyards near Tunis.” 

" It is exodl«it” said Androvsky. 

Domini noticed that he spoke in a louder voice than usual, 
as if he were making a determined effort to throw off the on- 
eatinesa that evidenuy oppressed him. He ate heartily, chooa* 
ing ahnoat oatentatiouaiy dishes in which there waa meat 
But everting that he did. even this eating of meat g*ve 
her the imDresaion that he was — subtly, Imw she did not 
know — defying not only the priest, Wt himadf. Now 
and then we ^anced across at nim. and whoa she did so 
he was always looking away from her. After praising 
the vine he luul relapara into atlenoe, and Count Anteoni — 
■he thought moved by a verv delicate sense of tact — did not 
directly addiess him eoin |uat then, but resumed the inter* 
nqttea convenatioo about the Arabe, first explaining tiaat 
the eervairta undentood no Pnmdi. He diecuaeed them 
vitti a uiimt* knowledge that evidently sprang from a very 
leal affactioa, and preaentiy aha could not hrip alluding to 
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“ I think you love the Arabs far more than any Eimqwans,’' 
she said. 

He fixed his bright eyes upon her, and she thought that just 
then they looked brighter than ever before. 

“ Why ? ” he asked quietly. 

Do you know the sound that comes into the votes of a 
lover of children when it speaks of a child? 

“ Ah I — the note of a deep indulgence? ” 

“ I hear it in yours whenever you speak of the Arabs.” 

She spoke half jestingly. For a moment he did not reply. 
Then he said to the priest: 

You hare lived lo^ in Africa, Father. Have not you aomo* 
thing of the same feeling towards these children of the sun ? ” 

"Yes, and I have noticed U in our dead CardinaL” 

" Cardinal Lavigerie.” 

Androvsky bent over his plate. He seemed saddtenly to 
srithdraw his mind forcibly irom this conversation in wmeh 
he was no active part, as if he refused even to listen 

to it 

" He is your hero, I know.” the Count said sympatlwtkally. 

" He did a great deal for me.” 

“ And for Africa. And he was wise.” 

" You mean in some special way ? ’* Domini said. 

" Yes. He looked deep enough into the dark souls of the 
desert men to find out that his success wtth them must come 
cUefiy through his goodness to their dark bodisa You are n’t 
shocked. Father?” 

“ No, no. There is truth in that” 

But the priest assented rather sadly. 

" Mahomet tfaoiwht too much of the body,” he added. 

Domini saw the Count compress hit lips. Then he tnmed to 
Andiovsky and said: 

" Do you think so, Monsieur? ” 

It was a definite, a rceolote attempt to draw his gMM into 
the conversation. Androvsky could not ignore it He looked 
op ndoctantlv from hie piste. His eyes met Doniitti’li» but 
Immediately mvelled away from them. 

“I dooW—— ”hessid. 

He peneed, laid hie bands on the tahl% desfdng its sdgi^ 
and continiMd firmly, even wHh a soori of hard viotame: 

” I doubt if most good men, or men who want to he md, 
fihitik enough about the body, osneidtf it eaoogh. l liMe 
thought that I think It stiiL” 
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A* he fiaiihed )m aUred »t the priest, almost meaaoingly. 
Then, as if moved bj an after«thought, he added: 

“ As to Mahomet, I know very little about him. But per* 
haM he obtained his great influence by recognising that the 
bomes oi men are oi great importance, of tremendous — 
tremendous importance.” 

Domini saw that the interest of Count Anteoni in his guest 
was suddenly and vitally aroused by what be had just said, 
periiM even more by 1^ peculiar way of saying it, as if it 
were lorMd from him by some secret, irresistible compulsion. 
And the Count’s interest seemed to take hands with her inter* 
eat, which had had a much longer existence. Father Boubier, 
however, broke in with a slightly cold: 

“ It is a very dangerous thing, I think, to dwell upon the 
importance of the perishable. One runs the risk of detracting 
from the much greater importance of the imperishable.” 

Yet it ’a the starved wolves that devour the villages,” said 
Androvsky. 

For the first time Domini felt his Uussian origin. There 
was 4 silence. FaUter Koubier looked straight before him, but 
Count Antsoni'a eyes were fixed piercingly upon Androvsky. 
At last be said: 

“ May I ask, Monsieur, if you are a Russian? ” 

** My fatksr was. But I have never set foot in Russia.” 

" The soul that I find in the art, music, literature of your 
country m to mo, the most interesting soul in Europe,” the 
Count said with a ring of deep earnestness in his grating 
voice. 


Spoken as he spoke it, no complimmit oould have been more 
graaotts, even moving. But Anarovsky only replied abruptly: 

I’m afraid I know nothing of all that” 

Domini felt hot with a sort of shame, as at a doae friend’s 
public display of ignorance. She b^(an to qpeak to the Count 
of Rtnsiaa muaU:, books, with an tmttiaaiaam that was sincere. 
ForMw, too, had found in the soul from the Steppes a msaning 
tad a magk that had taken her soul prisoner. And sttdd»ly, 
while rite talked, she thoui^t of the Desmt aa the burning 
brother of tte frigid Steppes. Was it the wonder of the eier* 
nal flkte t^t had spoken to her inmoet heart aometiinM in 
London eonaarb-rooma, in her romn at night when aha read, 
foegeteing time, which spoke to her now more fieroMy under Rie 
palms of Afrios? At the thot^t something myatic aeamed 
to stand in bv enthusiasm. mystery of ipaoa floated 
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about her. But she did not express her thought Count 
Anteoni expressed it for her. 

“ The Steppes and the Desert are akin, you know/’ he said. 
“ Despite the opposition of frost and fire.” 

“ Just what 1 was thinking! ” she exclaimed. “ That must 

be why-” 

She’ stopped short 
“ Yes ? ” said the Count 

Both Father Roubier and Androvaky looked at her with 
expectancy. But she did not continue her sentence, and her 
failure to do so was corered, or at the least excused, by a 
diversion that secretly she blessed. At this moment, from the 
ante-room, there came a sound of African music, both soft and 
barbarous. First there was only one reiterat^ liquid note, 
clear and glassy, a note that suggest^ night in a remote place. 
Then, beneath it, as foundation to it, rose a rustling sound as 
of a forest of reeds through which a breete went rhythmically. 
Into this stole the broken song of a thin instrument with a 
timbre rostic and antique as the timbre of the oboe, but 
fainter, frailer. A twang of softly-plucked strings supported 
its wild and pathetic utterance, and presently the almost stifled 
throb of a little tom-tom that most have been placed at a dis¬ 
tance. It was like a beating heart. 

The Count and bis guests sat listening in silence. Domini 
benn to feel curiously expectant, yet she did not recognise the 
odd melodr. Her sensation was tliat some other music must be 
coming which she had heard before, which had moved her 
deeply at some time in her life. She glanced at the Count and 
found him looking at her with a whimsical expreaaion, as if 
be were a kind conspirator whose plot would soon be knovm. 

“ What is it?” she asked in a low voice. 

He bent towards her. 

“ Wait! ” he whispered. ” Listen I ” 

She MW Androvsky frown. His face waa distorted ^ an 
expreaaion of pain, and she wondered if he, like some ^ro* 
peana, foond we barbarity of the deaert music ugly and even 
diatTM^Qg to the nervea While she wondered a voice began 
to sittg. amaye aecompanied by the four instmmeiita It wm 
a conMto vwoe, but sounded like a youth’s. 

” What is flbat song?” Staked uidM bar breath. ”Siifaly 
I most have heard Ut ” 

"You don't know? • 

“Waitt” 
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i^he searched her heart It seemed to her that she knew the 
song. At some period of her life she had certainly been deq>ly 
moTed by it — but when? where? The voice died away, and 
was succeed by a soft chorus singing monotonously: 

“ Wurra-Wun*." 

Then it rose once more in a dreamy and reticent refrain, 
like the voice of a soul communing with itself in the desert, 
above the instruments and tlte murmuring chorus. 

“You remember?” whispered the Count. 

She moved her head in assent but did not speak. She could 
not speak. It was the song tlic Arab had sung as he turned 
into the shadow of the {mlm trees, the song of the freed negroes 
of Tougguurt: 

“ No one but God sod I 
iioowi what U in uiy heart." 

The priest leaned back in his cliair. His dark eyes were 
cast down, and his thin, sun>browncd hands were folded to> 
gether in a way that suggested prayer. Did this desert song 
of the black men, chil^en of God like him as their song 
affirmed, stir his soul to some grave petition that embraced the 
wants of all humanity? 

Androvsky was sitting quite still. He was also looking down 
and the lids covered his eyes. An expression of pain still 
lingered on his face, but it was Ic-ss crud, no longer tortured, 
but melancholy. And Domini, as she listened, recalled the 
strange cry that had risen within her as the Arab disappeared 
in iM sunshine, the cry of the soul in life surrounded by 
mysteries, bv the hands, the footfalls, tlw voiem of hidden 
things — " ^liat is going to hap|>en to me here? ” But that 
cry &d risen in her, found words in her, only when confronted 
by the desert. Before it had been perhaps hiddem in the woi^ 
Only then was it bom. And now the days had paned and the 
nights, and the song brourtt with it the cry once more, the cry 
aiM sudkknly sometning mse, another vmoe that, very far away, 
MMned to be nuUcinr anssrer to it That answer she could not 
hear. The words of it were hidden in the womb as, odm^ tike 
words of her intense question. Only die felt that an answer 
had bean made. The future knew, and had begun to tiy to 
Ml her. She was on the very ed^ of knowle^ iriiUe the 
liitaned, bat she ooald not step into the marvrilooa land. 
PreienUy Count Ante<mi spoke to the prieet. 
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faint bird'Dotea from the shadows of the trees, echoed bj the 
more distant twitter of Inrbi’s date. On the left, between the 
ndms, she canght glimpses of the desert and of the hard and 
brilliaint mountains, and, as she stood there, she remembered 
her sensations on first entering the garden and how soon dte 
had learned to lore it It had always seemed to her a snnny 
paradise of peace until this moment But now she felt as if 
she were compassed about by clouds. 

The vagrant movement of the butterflies irritated her eyro, 
the distant sound of Uie flute distressed her ears, and all 
the peace had gone. Once again this man destroyed the spell 
Nature had cast upon her. Because she knew that he had lied, 
her joy in the garden, her deeper joy in the desert that em* 
brscra it, were stricken. Yet why should he not lief Which 
of ns does not lie about his feeling? Has reserve no right to 
armour? 

She heard her companions entering the room and turned 
round. At that moment her heart was swept by an emotion 
almost of hatred to .Xndrovsky. Because of it idic smiled. A 
forced gaiety dawne*! in her. She sat down on one of the low 
divans, and, as she asked fount Antconi for a cigarette and lit 
it, she thought, ** How shall I punish him?” That lie, not 
even told to her and about so sli^t a matter, seemed to her an 
attack which die resented and must retuni. Not for a moment 
did she ask herself if she were reasonable. A voice within imr 
aaid. ” I will not be lied to, 1 will not even liear a tie told to 
another in my presence by this man.” And the voioa waa 
imperiooa. 

Ctount Anteoni remained beside her, smoking a dm. 
Fatbtf Ronbier took a seat by the little table in front of dct. 
But Androvtky went over to the door she had Juat left, and 
stood, as she had, looking out into the sunshine. BouS'Bons 
followed him, and snuffed afleciionately round his feet, trying 
to gain hia attention. 

” Ify iittk dog teem very fond of yonr friand,” the ftriert 
said to Domini. 

" My friend! ’* 

Momieiir Andronky.** 

1^ lowered her rofoe. 

" He hi eidy n travsHiiig acqwfaiteiiee. 1 knov nettdag of 
him.*’ 

The prieel kwhed gently svr|HiMd tod Const Aultoai him 
iotth • fngiaitt etodl of eiiNln. 
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“ He Mems e reourkable man,” the priest said mildly. 

** Do you think so ? ” 

She began to speak to Count Anteoni about some absurdity 
of Batouw, forcing her mind into a light and frivolous mow^ 
be echoed her tone with a clever obedience for which 
secretly s^ blessed him. In a moment they were laugh^ 
tc^etber with apparent merriment, and Father Roubier smiled 
innocently at their lightheartedness, believing in it sincerely. 
But Androvsky eudm:nly turned around with a dark and 
morose countenance. 

“ Cusne in out of the sunshine,” said the Count. “ It is too 
strong. Try this chair. Coffee will be — ah, here it is!" 

TVo servants appeared, carrying it. 

“ Thank you, Monsieur,” Anorovsky said with reluctant 
courtesy. 

He came towards them with determination and sat down, 
drawing forward his chair till he was facing Domini. Directly 
be was quiet Bous-Bous sprang upon his knee and lay doira 
hastily, blinking his eyes, which were almost concealed by hair, 
and heaving a si^h w^ich made the priest look kindly at him, 
even whileijc said dcprecatingly: 

“ Bou8>Bou 8 ! Bous-Bous! Little rascal, little pig — down, 
down! ” 

“ Oh, leave him. Monsieur! ” muttered Androvsky. “ It’s 
all the same to me.” 

“ He really has no shame where his heart is concerned.” 

“ Arab I ” said the Count. “ He has leamt it in Beni* 
Mora.” 

“ PerhsM be has taken lessons from Larbi,” said Dwnini. 
“ Hark! He is playing to-day. For whom ? ” 

“ 1 never ask now,” said the Count. “ The name changes so 
often.” 

“ Constancy is not sn Arsb fault? ” Domini sskad. 

** You say * fault,’ Madame,” interpo^ the priest 

“ Yes, Father,” she returned with a light touch of conedous 
cyniciam. “ Surely in this world that which is apt to bring 
inevitable miamy with it must be eoeounted a fault” 

“ Bat can constancy do that? " 

“ Don’t yon Biink to, into a world of oaaMdeas cbaiM? ” 

” Than how ahall we reckon truth in a world of lieaf” asked 
Hw Count ” Is t^t a hiult, too? ” 

** Aak Mmudewr Andtovricy,” said Domini, qoidify. 

** I oisqr ” aeid the Coont, looking oesr at Ida gmL 
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“ AJ^ bat I am sure 1 know,” Domini added. “ 1 am nue 
jou think troth a thing we should all avoid in inch a world as 
thia. Don’t yon, Monsiear? ” 

**11 jon are aore, Madame, wbj aak me?” Andrevaky 
relied. 

There waa in his voice a aound that was startling. Saddenlj 
the priest reached out his hand and lifted Boiia>Boa8 on to his 
knee, and Count Anteoni rery lightly and indifferently inter* 
posed. 

“ Tnith4elling among Arabs becomes a dire necessity to 
Earopeans. Chie cannot out-lie them, and it does n't pay to run 
second to Orientals. 8o one leama, with tears, to be sincere. 
Father Ronbier is shocked by my apologia for my own blatant 
truthfulness,’' 

The pricet laughed. 

** I live so little in what is called * the world * that i’m afraid 
1 ’m terj leady to take drollery for a senous ezpreasitm of 
opinion.” 

He stroked Bous-Bous's white back, and added, with a simj^ 
geniality that seemed to spring rather from a deaire to be kind 
than from any temperamental source: 

" But 1 ho^ I shall always be able to enjov innooent fun.” 

Ashesjpoke his eyes rested on Androrskv's /see, and sndteily 
he looked grave and pat Bou»>Bous gent/y down on the floor. 

“ 1 'm afraid I mu.^i be going.” he saidL 
Already ? ” said his host 

” 1 dare not allow myself too morh idlenen. If onoa 1 bepan 
to be idle in this climate I should bcicome like an Arab ana do 
nothing all day but sit in the snn.” 

“ As I do. Father, we meet very sddmn, but whenewar wa 
do I feel Biyeelf a enmbener of the earth.” 

Domini had never before heard him speak with such hoodda* 
ness. The priest flushed like a boy. 

“ We eaM aerve in our own wi^,” be said quidtly. ** The 
Arab who lita aU day in the sun may be tmard aa a aong <ii 
ptaiae wfaara He ia.” 

And tiMn ha totdt liii leave Thia time he did not MEhmd hia 
hand to Androvaky, but only bowed to him, lifting hia arldte 
helmet Aa he wnt away is the sun witii Boue-Bouc dm CtoM 
he bed left fidlowed him with thatr cyae fPr Aaitvnkj Imd 
turned bis chair aidewayi, aa il iavafaiiitarily. 

” I ahaO laan to km ludw Bmddar,” Doniid aMd. 
Andravaky movad hia «nt lattud ppm till hto badk «m to 
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the guden, end pUoed his breed bends palm downward on 
liis kneee. 

« Yes? ” seid the Count. 

** He is so transpercntly good, and he bears his greet die* 
appointment so beaotifuUj.” 

** What greet disappointment?” 

** He longed to bemme a monk.” 

Andro'rakj got up from his seat end walked back to the 
garden doorway. His restless demeanour and lowering expres* 
sion destroyed all sense of calm and leisure. Count Anieoni 
looked afto him, end then at Domini, with a sort of playful 
eorprise. He was going to speak, but before the wonu came 
«n>a!n appeared, carrying reverently a large envelope covered 
with Arab writing. 

“ Will you excuse me for a moment? ” the Count said. 

" Of course." 

'Ha took the letter, and at once a vivid expression of excite* 
mmt shone in his eyes. When he had read it there was a glow 
npon his face as if the flaroos of a fire played over it 

“ Miss Enfilden,” he said, “ will you think me very dis¬ 
courteous if 1 leave you for a moment? The meaemiger who 
brought this has coma from far and starts to-day on his return 
joum^. He has come out of the south, three hundred kilo¬ 
metres swsy, from Beni-Hsssan, s sacred village — a sacred 
rillage." 

He repeeted the last words, lowering his voice. 

** Of oourae go and see him.” 

'‘And you?” 

He 4 ;lsnced towards Androvsky, who was standing with hk 
bidk to tfaoni* 

“Won’t rou show Monsieur .Andronky the garden?” 

Hear^ his name Androvsky turned, and the Count at once 
made his excuses to him and followed Smain towards the g«r> 
den gate^ carrying the letter that bad come firam Beni-Ha»an 
in hk hand. 

When he had ^e Domini remained on the divan, and 
Attdmvel^ by the door, with his eyas on dm ground. She took 
another cioKtte from the box on the tabk bmde her, strode a 
BskhBaalititcanfttUy. Thm she said: 

“ Do yon oare to see the garden ? ” 

She nokeindifieraitly, coldly. ThededietoahowharPMo- 
dke to oim had dkd away, hot the parting wvada of 
fioaq^ tlm 4[awtloii» and to ilM pot it ai to a itMBfar. 
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“Ttuukk joo» Madame — yea,” be replied, aa if with W 
effort n 

She got up, and they went out together on to the broad^ 
walk. 

“ Which way do you want to go? ” ahe asked. 

She saw him glance at her quickly, with anxiety in his eyes. 

“ You know best where we should go, Madame.” 

“ I daresay you won’t care about it. Probably you are not 
interested in gardens. It docs not matter really wluch path we 
take. They arc all very much alike.” 

“ I am sure they are all venr beautiful.” 

Suddenly he had become ^tumble, anxious to j^lease her. 
But now the violent contrasts in him, unlike the violent con¬ 
trasts of nature in this land, exasperated her. She longed to 
be left alone. She felt ashamed of Androvsky, and also of 
herself; she condemned henadf bitterly for the interest she 
had taken in him, for her desire to put some pleasure hitb a 
life she had deemc-d sad. for her curiosity about him, for 
her wish to share joy with him. She laughed at herself 
secretly for what she now called her folly in having connected 
him imaginatively with the desert, whereas in reality be made 
the desert, as everything he approachtd, lose in t>eauty and 
w<mder. His was a destnjctive personality. She knew it 
now. Whv had she not realised it Iwfore? He was a man 
to pttt gall in the cup of pleasure, to create unMsineas, self* 
consciousness, constraint round about him, to call up metras 
at the banquet of life. W’ell, in the future she could avend 
him. After to>day she need never have any more inttfcoorw 
with him. With that thought, that interior sense of Iwr pn^ 
feet freedom in regard to this man. an abrupt, but always 
cold, content came to her, putting him a long way off whsm, 
solely all tbst he thought and did was eottrely indiffttraat 
to heir. 

“ Come along then,” d»c said. " We '11 go this srav 

And she tnrnKi down an alley which led towards the hame of 
the purple dxm- She did not know st the moDMnt that any* 
thing hM inntteBced her to choose that purtieular pa^ bnt 
very aotm the sonnd of Larbi’s flute gmr loodcn and dka 
gnaned that in foslil^ the mask had attnetsd her. Androvsky 
walked bts^ her withoot a word. She felt that he wae ncA 


■boat him, not noticing anythliig, and tU at ooet iht 
deeiMv^, 

f dbonid wo take all this trooblef ” dbe said hhod^ 
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Im hate pretence and I thought 1 had traveled far away from 
M But we are both pretending.” 

** Pretending, Madame? ” be said in a startled voice. 

” Yes. 1 that 1 want to show you this garden, you that 
r<y', want to see it. 1 no longer wish to show it to you, 
kud yon have never wished to see it. Let us cease to pre* 
end. It is all my fault. I bothered you to come here 
vhen you didn’t want to come. You have taught me a 
ussou. 1 was inclined to condemn you for it, to be anny 
vith yoit. But why should 1 be? You were quite ri^t. 
[■'leedom is my fetish. I set you free. Monsieur Androvsky. 
Jood-bye.” 

As me spoke she felt that the air was clearing, the clouds 
sere flying. Constraint at least was at an end. And she had 
r«sUy the sensation of setting a captive at liberty. She tamed 
lO leave him, but he said: 

” Please, stop, Madame.” 

“Why?” 

“ You have made a mistake.” 

“In what?” 

“ 1 do want to see this garden.” 

“ Beally? Wdl, then, you can wander through it” 

“ 1 do not wish to see it alone.” 

' “ Larbi shall guide you. For half a franc he will gladly give 
ip his serenadi^.” 

“ Madame, if you will not show roe the garden I will not see 
t at all. I will go itow and will never come into it again. I 
lo not pretend.” 

I “ Ah I ” she said, and her voice was quite changed. “ But 
►ou do worse.” 


y’Wowe!” 

“ Yes. You tie in the face of Africa.” 

She did not wish or mean to say it, and yet she had to say 
She knew it was monstrous that she should speak thus to 
What bad his Ues to do with htv? She haa been told a 
had heard a thousand hdd to otiiers. Her life had 
p ass ed in a world of whfadt the words of the Psalniist, 
poui^ uttered in haste, are a eleaiHsut deoeriptitm. And she 
^ not thoui^t she cared. Yet really she must have oaied. 
IVxr, in leavliif this world, her soul bai^ es it ware, fetehed a 
lent bfiateu And now, at Uie hint of a Ua, it intitiaeMh 
reeoiled aa from a gut of air teden with aoue pteeonou aM 
rafteatiBf vapow. 

IS 
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** Ftogive she added. ** 1 am a fo(d. Ont 
lore truth.” 

Androvaky drof^fted his ^ea. His whole 
hamiliatioii, and something that suggested to her 

** Oh, you must think me mad to speak like this 1_ 

elaiined. ^ Of courae people most be allowed to arm thamadraa 
against the curiosity of others. I know that The fact is I am 
under a spell here. 1 have been living for noany, many years in 
the cold. 1 have been like a woman in a prison without any 
lif^t, uid-" 

You have bean in a prison I ” he said, lifting his head and 
looking at her ea^ly. 

I have been living in what is called tlte great world.” 

“ And you call that a prison ? ” 

” Now that 1 am living in the greater world, really living at 
last. I have been in the heart of insinceriQr, and now I Itev^ 
come into the heart, the fiery heart of sinoerity. It’s there — 
there ” — she pointed to the desert. ” And it has intoticated 
me; I think it has made me unreasonable. I ezpe^ everyone 
— not an Arab — to (>c as it is, and every little thing that 
is n't quite frank, every pretence, is like a horrible little bani’ 
tugging at roe, as if trying to take me Imck to the prison * 
have left I think, deep down, I have always loathed lies, bu* 
never as 1 have loathed them since I came here. It seems bf 
me as if only in the desert . is fa-edom for the body, and 
only in truth there is freedom for the soul.” 

She stopped, drew a king breatli, and added: 

” Too most for^ve me. I have worried you. I haw amdr 
yon do whatloa did n’t want to do. And Uum I have attaekec' 
yon. It is unpardonable.” ' 

"Show me the garden, Madame,” be said in a very loi( 
voice. 

Her ontbnrst over, she felt a alight self-consciousneas. fflw 
voodiied what he thonght of her and became ownn of boi 
vneoBventioaality. His carious sod pendstent tetiosnoo madl 
hor froakntos the snore marked. Yet the painful s s n s ot ion ol 
o ppiw o i o n and aaqMistkm bad passed away tram bar nad ote 
no hittgtr Uwnifit of bis personuity aa doobwetive. * la obnlN 
CBM to hhi faMi words she walked <ro, and ho kept hsovily htoldf 
Imr, tiU Om mm is dio deop shodowo of tho do oi ly f iw w h iig 
tieeo mi tte noB of tiko guim btfm to rotara 1 M iar, 
btttiahiiiqir tha tMifbt ot tm. 

ojLiitoBi” dm said pieamtly. 
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Larbi'c flato wu Tory near. 

“ He is alwars playing,” she whi^ered. 

“ Who is he?” 

" One of the gardeners. Bnt he scarcely em vorks. He is 
penetaally in lore. That is vhy he plays.” 

"Is that a lor»>tnne then?” Androrslcy asked. 

" Tea. Do yon think it eonnda like one? ” 

" Hoir dionld I know, Madame? ” 

He stood looking in the direction from which the music 
came, and now it semned to hold him fascinated. After his 
oueetion, eiiieb sounded to her almoet childlike, and which she 
md not answer, Domini glanced at his attentire face, to which 
the green shadosrs tent a dimness that was mysterious, at his 
tall figure, which always suggested to her both weariness and 
stren^, and lemembmed the passionate romance to whose 
enstrace she awoke when she first heard Lnrbi’s flute. It was 
as if a shutter, which had closed a window in the house of life, 
had been suddenly drawn away, giving to her eyes the horizon 
of a new world. Was that shutter now drawn back for him? 
No doubt the supposition was absurd. Men of his motional 
and rirtle type hare trarelled far in tliat world, to her myste* 
rioas, ere th^ reach his length of years. What waa extfaor* 
din^ to her, in the thought of it alone, waa doubtless quite 
ordinary to him, tranalated into act Not ignorant, she was 
naverthelsis a pCTfecUy innoeo^dlwoman, but her Iraowledge 
t(fld her that no man of Androvsky’s atreng^ power and pas* 
sion is innocent at Androvsky's age. Yet his last dropped*ont 
quHtimi was very deceptive. It had sounded absolutdy natu* 
nu and might biave come from a boy’s pure Upa. Again he 
made her wonder. 

There wm a garden bmeh close to whan tiwy woe standing. 

" If you like to listen for a moment we might sit down/* 

the said. 

Hastartad. 

^Yea Thank yon.” 

Whan they were sitting side by side, cloiely guarded by the 
gigantk flg and ehaateat trees wUeb grew in vm pari ox the 

he added: 

; ‘^W^deaehalore?” 

: f No dmflft one of thoee native wmaen whom ytm ouMflier 
Vlllmtatiiaeltai,” aha earned with a tetot lowh o( 
laaliw whhdi ma^ him redden. 

** But yon ooaM here every day?” beeaid. 
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“I?” 

“ Ye*. Hat he ever teen vou ? ” 

“Larbi? Often. Wliat hat that to do with it? ” 

He did not reply. 

Odd and disconnected as Larbi’s melodies were, Umt created 
an atmosphere of wild tenderness. Spontaneoody they bub¬ 
bled np out of the heart of the Eastern world and, when the 
playa was invisible as now, suggested an ebon faun couched in 
hot sand at the foot of a palm tree and making music to listen¬ 
ing sunbeams and amorous spirits of the waste. 

“ Do you like it ? ” she said presently in an under voice. 

“Yes, Madame. And you?” 

“ I love it, but not as I love the song of the freed nenoea. 
That is a song of all the secrets of humanity and of the desert 
too. And it does not try to tell them. It only says that they 
exist and that God knows them. But, I remember, you do not 
like that song.” 

“ Madame/’ he answered slowly, and as if he were choosing 
his words, “ I see that you understood. The song did move 
me though I said not But no, I do not like it.” 

“ Do you care to tell me why ? ” 

'' Such a song as that seems to me an — it is like an intru¬ 
sion. There are things that should be let alone. There are 
dark places that should be left dark.” 

“ ion mean that all human beings hold within them secrets, 
and that no allosion even should ever be made to those 
secrets?” 

“ Yes.” 

** I understand.” 

After a {wuse be said, anxiously, she thoo|^ht: 

" Am I ri^bt, Madame, or is my thought ndicolons?” 

He asked it so simply that she felt touched, 

I'm sure yon could never be ridiculous,” she said qiukklj. 
** And perhaps vou are right. I don’t know. That song nmltas 
nie think and feel, and so I love it Perhaps if yon beard it 

” Then I sbonld bate it,” he interposed. 

His voios vas like an nnoontroUed inner voioe speaking. 

” And not Uiott^t and fealing-” ehe began. 

But he intnmj^ her. 

” Thm make w the mlsoy thiU esiits in the vwid.'* 

^Andanthabappiiiaaa” 

“Dothsy?” 
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“ Thqr 

"Then you want to think deeply, to feel deeply?” 

"Yee. I would rather be the central figure of a world- 
tragedy than die without having felt to the uttermoat, even if 
it were sorrow. My whole nature revolts against the idea of 
being able to feel little or nothing really. It seems to me that 
when we begin to feel acutely we begin to grow, like the palm 
tree rising towards the African sun. 

" I do not think you have ever been very unhappy,” he said. 

The sound of his voice as he said it made her suddenly feel 
as if it were true, as if she had never been utterly unhappy. 
Yet she had never been really happv. Africa had'taught her 
that 

" Periiaps not,” she answered. “ But — some day-” 

She stopped. 

“ Yes, Madame ? ” 

" Cotdd one stay long in such a world as this and not be 
either intensely happy or intensely unhappy ? I don’t feel as if 
it would be possible. Picrcenera and fire beat upon one day 
after day and — one must learn to feel here.” 

As she spoke a sensation of doubt, almost of apprehension, 
came to her. She was overtaken by a terror of the desert. For 
a moment it seemed to her that be was right, that it were better 
never to be the prey of any deep emotion. 

" If one does not wish to feel one should never come to such 
a place as this,” she added. 

And she longed to ask him why he was here, he, a man whose 
philoao^y told him to avoid the heights and depths, to diun 
the ardoun of nature and of life. 

" Or, having come, one should leave it” 

A sensation of lurking danger increased upon her, bringing 
with it the thought of flight 

" One can always do that,” she said, looking at him. 

She saw fear in his eyes, but it seemed to her that it was not 
fear of peril, but fear of flight So strongly was this i<^ea 
home in upon her that she bluntly exclaimed: 

" Unkas it is one’s nature to face things, never to turn ouo’s 
back. Is it yonn, Monsieur Androvsky ? ” 

“Ftear could never drive me to leave Beni-Mora,” he 
answered. 

" Smnetimas I think that the only virtue in us is courage,” 
the laid, " tiiat it indudee alt the others. I believe I could 
lofgive eveiythiBg where I found absolute courage.” 
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Androvak/s eyes were lit up aa if by a flidter of inward 
fire. 

" Yon might create the virtoe yon lorV' he said hoandy. 

Th^ looked at each other for a moment Did he mean that 
die might create it in him ? 

Perhapa ahe would hare asked, or perhaps he wonld hare told 
her, but at that moment aoraething happened. Larbi atopped 
playing. In the last few minutes they had both forgotten that 
he was playing, but when he ceased the garden chan^. Some¬ 
thing was withdrawn in which, without knowing it, they had 
been protecting themeelves, and when the music faded their 
armour dropped away from them. With the complete silence 
came an altered atmosphere, the tendemess of mraticism in¬ 
stead of the tenderness of a wild humanity. The ioTe of man 
seemed to depart out of Uie garden and another lore to enter it, 
as when God walked under the trees in the cool of the day. And 
they sat quite still, as if a common impulse muted their lips. 
In the long silence that followe«l Domini thought of her mirage 
of the pdm tree growing towards the African sun, feeling 
growing in the heart of a human being. But was it a worthy 
image? For the palm tree liaea high. It soars into the air. 
But presently it ceases to grow. There is nothing infinite in 
its growth. And the long, hot years pass away and thers it 
stands, never nearer to the infinite gold of the son. But in the 
intmue feeling of a man or woman is there not infinitude? 
Is there not a movement that is ceaseless till death cornea to 
destroy — or to translate ? 

That was what she was thinking in the silence of the garden. 
And Androvsky? He sat lasidc her with his head bat, hia 
hands hanging between his knece, bis eyes gaz^ before him at 
the ordered tangle of the great trees. Ilia lips were slightly 
parted, sod on his strongly-marked face there waa an ezpres- 
sion as of emotional pea<-c, as if the soul of the mao were 
feeling deeply in calm. The rMtleeanees, the rioience tl^ had 
made his demeanonr so embarrsssing durii^ and after the 
Mitmtr had vanished. He was a different man. And prea* 
eatfy, BotkiDg it, feeling hJa sensitive serenity, Domini seemed 
to eee the ginast Mother et work about this child of hsfs, 
Katnrs at nsr tsnder task of pacification. The i^ared iflenoe 
beouae to her like a song of thanksgiving, in wbidi all the 
green thiiM of the garwB Jtdned. And tx^d then Uie 
oceert lay Ihrtenlng^ the Oardan of Allah attative to tho totoai 
of man’s garden, fflie could hardly btUevs that hut a fm 
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minatM before ehe bed been fitll of irritation and bittemeas, 
not free even from a touch of pride th&t vas almoet petty. 
But when ahe remembered that it was eo ehe realieed the 
idtyaaea and the heighta of which the heart ia mingled, and an 
intenae deaire came to her to be alwaya upon the heighta of her 
own heart. For there only waa the light of bappineaa. Never 
could ehe know joy if ahe forswore nobility. Never could she 
be at peace with the love within her — love of something that 
waa not self, of aomething that seemed vaguer than God, aa if 
it had enters into Goa and made him Love — unless she 
mounted upwards during her little span of life. Again, aa 
before in this land, in first sunset, on the tower, on the 
minaret of the mosque of Sidi-Zerzour, Nature spoke to her 
intimate words of inspiration, laid upon her the hands of heal¬ 
ing, ^ving her powers she surely had not known or conceived 
of till now. And the passion that is the chiefest grace of good¬ 
ness, making it the fire that purifies, as it is the little sister of 
the poor that tends the suffering, the hungry, the groping 
beggar-world, stirred within her, like the child not yet Mm, 
but whose destiny is with the angels. And she longed to make 
some great offering at the altar on whose lowest step she stood, 
and she was filled, for the first time consciously, with woman's 
sacred desire for sacrifice. 

A soft step on the sand broke the silence and scattered her 
aspirations. Count Antconi was coming towards them be¬ 
tween the trees. The light of happiness was still upon his 
face and made him look much younger than usual. His whole 
bearing, in its elasticity and buoyant courage, was full of 
anticipation. As he came up to them he said to Domini: 

“ Do vou remember chiding me?” 

“ 11 she said. “ For what? ” 

Androvsky sat up and the expression of serenity passed 
away from tos face. 

“ For never galloping away into the sun.’’ 

“Oh!—yes, I do remember.” 

“ Well, 1 am going to obey you. I am going to make a 
toummr." 

“Into the desert?” 

“ Three handled kilometiea on horacback. I start to-morrow.** 

She hxdud up at him irith a new interest He saw it and 
laudied, i^ost like a boy. 

your rontempt f«r me » dying! “ 

“ Hiw ean yotti^eak of contempt? ** 
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“But you were full of it” He tamed to Androviky. 
“Miss Enfildoi thought I could not eit a hone, Monsieur, 
unlike you. Forgive me for saying that you are almost more 
dare-devil than the Arabs themmves. I saw you the other day 
set your stallion at the bank of the river bed. I did not think 
any horse could have done it, but you knew better.” 

“ I did not know at all,” said Ajidrovsky. “ 1 had not rid¬ 
den for over twenty years until that day.” 

He spoke with a blunt determination which made Domini 
remember their recent conversation on truth-telling. 

“Dio mio!” said the Count, slowly, and looking at him 
with undisguised wonder. “ You must have a wul and a 
frame of iron.” 

“ I am pretty strong.” 

He spoke raUier roughly. Since the Count had joined them 
Domini noticed that Androvsky had become a different man. 
Once more ho was on the defensive. The Count did not seem 
to notice it Perhaps he was too radiant. 

“ I hope I shall endure as well as you. Monsieur,” he said. 
“ I go to Beni-Hassan to visit Sidi El Hsdj Aissa, one of the 
mightiest marabouts in the Sahara. In your Church,” he 
added, turning again to Domini, “ he would be a powerful 
Cardinal.” 

She noticed the “your.” Evidently the Count was not a 
professing Catholic. Doubtless, like many modem Italians, 
he was a free-thinker in matters of religion. 

“ I am afraid I have never beard of him,” she said. “ In 
whidi direction does Beni-Hassan lie? ” 

“ To go there one takes the caravan route that the natives 
call the route to Torobouctou.” 

An eager look came into her face. 

“ My road 1 ” she said. 

“ Yours?” 

“The one I Mudl travel on. You remember, Moosiettr 
Androvsky?” 

“Yes. Madame.” 

" Let me into your secret,” said the Count, laughingly, yet 
with intmst too. 

“It is BO secitt. It is only that I lore that route. It 
fascinates me, snd 1 mesn soms day to make a deiert joumqr 
alongit” 

“ what a pi^ that we cMmot j<da forom,” the Count stid. 
“ 1 ehould feel U an honour to the des^ to one who has 
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the revOTence for it, the understanding of its spell, that you 
hare.” 

He spoke earnestly, paused, and then added: 

“ But I know well what you are thinking.” 

” What is that? ” 

“ That you will go to the desert alone. You are rig^t. It 
is the only way, at any rate the first time. 1 went like that 
many years ago.” 

She said nothing in assent, and Androvsky got up from the 
bench. 

“ I must go, Monsieur.” 

” Already ! But have you ston the garden? ” 

It is wonderful. Gootl-bye, Monsieur. Thank you.” 

" But — let me see you to the gate. On Fridays-” 

He was turning to liomini when she got up too. 

” Don't you distribute alms on Fridays? ” she said. 

*• How should you know it ? ” 

” I have heard all about you. But is this the hour? ” 

” Yea.” 

\jet me see the distrihution.” 

“ And we will speed Monsieur Androvsky on his way at the 
same time.” 

She noticed that there was no question in his mind of her 
going with Androvsky. Did she mean to go with him ? She 
had not decided yet. ' 

They walked towards the gate and were soon on the great 
sweep of sand before the villa. A murmur of many voices was 
audible outside in the desert, nasal exclamations, loud mttural 
cries that sounded angry, the twittering of flutes and the snarl 
of camels. 

“ Do you hoar my pensioners ? ” said the Count “ TlMfy are 
always impatient.” 

There was the noise of a tomdom and of a whining shriek. 

” That is old Bel Caasem's announcement of his presence. 
Re has been living on me for years, the old ruifian. ever since 
bki ri^t eye was gouged out by his rival in the affections of 
the Uarfohale of the dancing«girls. Sinain!” 

He blew his silver whistle, instantly Smain came out of 
the villa carrying a money4>ag. The Count took it and 
weighed it in hia hand, looking at Domini with the joyoaa 
expreaaioD ttill upon hia face. 

** Have yon erer made a thank*dforingF ” he said. 

“No.” 
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That tells me aomethiog. Well, I wish to nuke s 

thsnk-offering to the desert/’ 

" Whst has it done for joa? ” 

“ Who knows? Who knows? ” 

He laughed aloud, almost like a boy. Androvsky glanced 
at him with a sort of wondering envy. 

“And 1 want you to share in my little distribntion,” he 
added. “ And you. Monsieur, if you don’t mind. There are 
moments when — Open the gate, Smai'n! ” 

His ardour was infectious and Domini felt stirred by it to 
a sudden sense of the joy of life. She looked at Androvsky, 
to include him in the rigour of gaiety which swept from the 
Count to her, and found him staring apprehensively at the 
Count, who was now loosening the string of the bag. Smain 
had reache^l the gate. He lift^ the bar of wood and opened it. 
Instantly a crowd of dark faces and turbaned Iieads were 
thrust throngh the tall aperture, a multitude of dusky hands 
fluttered frantically, and the cry of eager voices, saluting, b^- 
ging, calling down blessings, relating troubles, shrieking wants, 
proclaiming virtues and necessities, rose into an almost deaf* 
ening uproar. But not a foot was lifted over the lintel to press 
the sonltt sand. The Count's pensioners might be clamorous, 
but they knew what they might not do. As he saw them the 
wrinkles in his (ace deepened and his fingers quickened to 
achieve their purpose. 

“ My pensioners are very hungry to-day, and, aa you see, 
th^dooH mind saying so. Hark at Bel Cassem! ” 

The tom*tom and the shriek that went with it made it a 
fierce crescendo. 

“ That means he is starving — tlie old hypocrite I Are n'( 
tim like the wolves in your Russia, Monsieur? But we must 
feed them. We must n’t let them devour our B(HU*Mora. 
Hiat’s it!” 

He threw the alrii^ on to the sand, plunged his hand into 
the bitf and broof^t it out full of copper coins. The montlH 
opened wider, the hands waved more frantically, and all tha 
dark eyee gleamed with the light of greed. 

“ Will yon help me ? ” he said to DtuninL 

“OfconiM. Mat fun!” 

Her eft» were gleaming too, but with the dancing Area of 
a gay impahw of generosiiy which made her with that the bag 
contained her mooqr. He Ailed her hands with ooini. 

** Cbooee whom you will And now, Mmuieurt ” 
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For the moment he waa so boyishly concentrated on the im> 
mediate present that he had ceased to observe whether the whim 
of others jumped witii his own. Otherwise he most have been 
stmek by Androvsky's marked discomfort, which indeed almost 
amoontM to agitation. The sight of the throng of Anhs at 
the i^ateway, the clamour of their voices, evidentlv roused with¬ 
in hun something akin to fear. He looked at them with dis¬ 
taste, and had drawn back several steps upon the sand, and 
now, as tlie Count held out to him a hand filled with money, 
he made no motion to take it, and half turned as if he thought 
of retreating into the recesses of the garden. 

“ Here, Monsieur! here! ” exclaimed the Count, with hU 
eyes on the crowd, towards which Domini was walking with a 
sort of mischievous slowness, to whet those appetites already 
so voracious. 

Androvsky set his teeth and took the money, dropping one 
or two pieces on the ground. For a moment the Count seemed 
doubtful of his guest’s participation in his own lively mood. 

** Is this boring you ? ” he ^ed. “ Because if so-” 

" No, no. Monsieur, not at all! What am 1 to do? ” 

“ Those hands will tell you.” 

The clamour grew more exigent 
“ And when you want more come to me! ” 

Then he call^ out in Arabic, “Gently! Qentl^!** as Hie 
vehement scuffling seemed about to degenerate into actual 
fighting at Domini’s approach, and hurried forward, followed 
more slowly by Androvwv. 

Smain, from whose velvety eyes the dreams were not ban¬ 
ished by the uproar, stood languidly by the porter’s tent, 
gasing at Androvsky. Something in the demeanour of tho 
new visitor seemed to attract him. Domini, meanwhile, had 
reached the gateway. Gently, with a capricious deftness and 
all a wtnnan’a paaaion for personal choice, she dropped the bits 
of money into the hands mlonging to the faces toat attracted 
her, disregarding the bellowings of Hioee paaed over. The 
lig^t from all these gleaming eyea made her feel warm, the 
Harnour that poured from theee brown throata excited hm. 
When fingers were empty ahe touched the Counfa atm 
ea^y. 

** m<»e, please I ** 

** Boots Signora.” 

He biM 01 ^ to her the bag. She plunged her hModa Into it 
and eama aaaitr to tlM gate, Mth hands nul of vaxmij and hald 
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- above her head. The Arabs leapt up at her like d<m at 
a bone, and for a moment she waited, laughing with all bw 
heart Then she made a movement to throw the money over 
the heads of the near ones to the unfortunates who were dane* 
ing and shrieking on the outskirts of the mob. But suddmily 
her hands droppM and she uttered a startled exclamation. 

The sand diviner of the red bazaar, slipping like a reptile 
under the waving arms and between the furious bodies of the 
beggars, stood up before her with a smile on his wounded face, 
stretched out to her his emaciated hands with a fawning, yet 
half satirical, gesture of desire. 


CHAPTER XII 


TPHE MOXEY DROPPED FROM DOMINI’S FINGERS 
* and rolled upon the sand at the Diviner’s feet. But though 
he had surely come to ask for alms, he took no heed of it WhUe 
the Arabs round him fell upon their knees and fought like ani¬ 
mals for the plunder, he stood gaping at Domini. The smile 
ttiU flickered about his lips. His hand was still stretched out. 

Instinctively she had moved backwards. Sometlung that 
was like a thrill of fear, mental, not physical, went through 
her, but she kept her eyes steadily on his, as if, despite the fear, 
fought against him. 

The contest of the beggars had become so passionate that 
Count Anteoni’s commands were forgotten. Urged bv the 
preMure from behind those in the front scrambled or fell over 
the sacred threshold. The garden was invaded by a shrieking 
mob. Snuun ran forward, and the autocrat that dwelt in the 
Count aide by side with the benefactor suddenly emerged. He 
blew his whistle four times. At each call a stalwart Arab 
araeared. 

“ Shot the gate! ” he commanded sternly. 

The attendants furiously repulsed the niob, using their flats 
and feet withoni mercy. In toe twinkling of an eye the send 
was deeied and Smain had his band upon the door to shut it. 
But the Diviner stopped him with a gesture, and in a fewni^ 
yet imperious voice wled out something to the Count 
The Count fmned to Domini. 

** This is an interesting fellov. Would you like to know 
iiittif ^ 
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Her mind said no, yet her body assented. For she bowed 
her head. The Count beckoned. The Diviner stepped stealth¬ 
ily on to the sand with an air of subtle triumph, and Smain 
swuu forward the great leaf of palm wood. 

“ Wait! ” the Count cried, as if suddenly recollecting some¬ 
thing. “Where is Monsieur Androvsky?” 

“ Is n’t he-? ” Domini glanced round. “ I don’t know.” 

He wmit quickly to the door and looked out. The Arabs, 
silent now and respectful, crowdc<l about him, salaaming. He 
smiled at them kindly, and spoke to one or two. They an¬ 
swered gravely. An old man with one eye lifted his hand, in 
which was a tom-tom of stretched goatskin, and pointed 
towards the oasis, rapidly moving his toothless jaws. The 
Count stepped back into the garden, dismissed his pensioners 
with a masterful wave of the hand, and himself shut the door. 

“ Monsieur .\ndrovsky has gone — without saying good¬ 
bye,” he said. 

Again Domini felt ashamed for Androvsky. 

“I don’t think he likes my pensioners,” the Count added, 
in amused voice, “ or me.” 

“ I am sure-” Domini began. 

But he stopped her. 

“ Miss Ennlden, in a world of lies I look to you for truth.” 

His manner chafed her. but his voice had a ring of earnest¬ 
ness. She said nothing. All this time the Diviner was stand¬ 
ing on the sand, still smiling, hut with downcast eyes. His 
thin body looked satirical and Domini felt a strong aversion 
from him, yet a strong interest in him too. Something in his 
appearance and manner su^g^ted power and mystery as well 
as canning. The Count said some words to him in Arabic, 
and at once he walked forward and disappeared among the 
trees, ming so silently and smoothly that we seemed to watch 
a panAier gliding into the depths of a jungle where its prey 
lay hid. She loMed at the (tount interrogatively. 

“ He will wait in the fumoir.*' 

** Where we first met f ” 

*• Yea.” 

-What for?” 

- For us, if you choose.” 

- Tell me about him. I have seen him twice. He followed 
Ml with 1 bftg of itnd.” 

^ Ht ii iMMiert mati. I dooH know kit tribOp bot befott ho 
•ottlod hero ho waa a nomad, ono of tho waadeieia srho dwell 
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in touts, a man of the sand; as much of the sand as a viper 
or a scorpion. One would suppose such beinn were bred bv 
the marriage of the sandograins. The sand tew him secrets.” 
“ He ssTS. Do jou believe it ? ” 

“ Would you like to test it?” 

“How?’^ 

“ By coming with me to the fumoirf" 

She besitatra obriously. 

“ liind,” he added, “ I do not press it. A word from me 
and he is mne. But yon are fearless, and you have spoken 
already, will speak much more intimately in the future, with 
the desert spints.” 

“ How do yon know that ? ” 

“ The ‘ much more intimately ’?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ I do not know it, but — which is much more — I feel it” 
She was silent, looking towards the trees where the Diviner 
bad disappeared. Count Anteoni’s borish merriment had 
faded away. He looked grave, almost sa^. 

“ I am not afraid,” she said at last “ No, but — I will eon- 
fees it — there is something horrible about that man to me. 
I felt it the first time 1 saw him. His eyes are too intelligent. 
Th^ looked diseased vrith intelligence.” 

” Let me send him away. Smain! ” 

But slm stopped him. Directly he made the suggestion sht 
felt that she must know more of this man. 

“ No. Let ns go to the /umotr." 

" V«y well. Go, Smain! ” 

Smain went into the little tent by the gate, sat down mi 
his hannchea and began to smell at a sprig of orange blossoms. 
Damini and the Connt walked into the daiknesa of the treae. 

” What is his name?” she aaked. 

“AloaL” 

“AkmL” 

She repeated the word slowly. Thera was a rdaetaat and 
yet faadnated sound in her voim. 

” Thaia is melody in the name,” he said. 

”Tca. Eba he—has he ever looked in the sand lor ymi?** 
«OnM—a kmg time ago.” 

” May I — Hbm 1 aric If bo found truth then?” 

” He found nodiing for all Uw yaan foat have pansd Man 

”Metldagt” 
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Theie wu a sound of relief in her voice. 

" For those years.” 

She glanced at him and saw that once again his face had lit 
up into ardonr. 

“ He fonnd what is still to come? ” she said. 

And he repeated: 

" He found what is still to come.” 

Then they walked on in silence till they saw Oie purple 
blossoms of the bongainTillea clinging to the white walls of the 
fumoU". Domini stopped on the narrow path. 

“ Is be in there ? ” we asked almost in a whisper. 

“ No doubt.” 

** Larbi was playing tlie hrst day I came here.” 

“ Yes.” 

** I wish he was playing now.” 

The silence seemed to her unnaturally intense. 

“ Even his love must have repose.” 

She went on a step or two till, but still from a distance, die 
could look over the low plaster wall beneath the nearest win¬ 
dow space into the little room. 

“ Y«, there he is I ” she whispered. 

The Diviner wss crouching on the floor with his back 
towards them and his heail bent down. Only bis shoulders 
oottld be seen, covered with a white gandoura. They moved 
perpetually but slightly. 

"What is he ^ing? ” 

" Speaking with liis ancestor.” 

" His ancestor? ” 

"Thesand. Alouil” 

He called softly. The figure rose, without sound and in¬ 
stantly, ai^ the face of the IMviner smiled at them throngh the 
pnrpw flowers. Again Domini had the aensadon that her body 
wee a glass box in which her thoughts, fedings and deains 
wars ranged for this man's inspection; but she walked reso¬ 
lutely throngh the narrow doorway and sat down on one of the 
divana. Omt Anteoni followed. 

She BOW MW that in the centre of the room, on the noond, 
there waa a nmtnetrical pvramid of sand, and that (he IMvinar 
waa fwiUy uflding togetner a bag in hia kog and fleiiUe 
flngfia, 

" T«i aaat ” aaid tha Oonni. 

BodM, withMt weaking. The Uttk aaad hMn hdd 
bar sgBi, lUit alMft to tmnk it ^Mod and tha nan had 
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shakes it oat a charlatan of the desert, bat she was really 
gripped by an odd feeling of awe, as if she were secretly ex* 
pectant of some magical demonstration. 

The Diriner squatted down once more on his haonebes, 
stretched out his fingers above the sand heap, looked at her and 
smiled. 

“ La vie de Madame — I see it in tlie sable — la vie de 
Madame dans le grand desert du Sahara.” 

His eyes seemed to rout out the secrets from every comer of 
her being, and to scatter them upon the ground as the sand 
was scattered. 

“ Dans le grand dfeert du Sahara,” Count Anteoni repeated, 
as if he loved the music of the words. “ Then there is a desert 
life for Madame?” 

The Diviner dropped his fingers on to the pyramid, lightly 
pressing the sand down and outward. He no longer looked at 
Domini. The searching and the satire slipped away from his 
eves and body. He seemed to have forgotten the two watchers 
and to be concentrated upon the grains of sand. Domini 
noticed that the tortured expression, which had come into his 
face when she met him in the street and he stared into the bag 
had returned to it. After pressing down the sand he spread 
the bag which had held it at Domini’s feet, and deftly 
transferred the sand to it, scattering the grains loosely 
over the sacking, in a sort of pattern. Then, bmiding 
closely over them, he stared at them in silence for a long 
time. His pock-marked fare was set like stone. His ema* 
dated hands, stretched out, rested above the grains like carren 
things. His body seemed entirely breathless in its absolute 
immobility. 

The Count stood in the doorway, still as Iw was, surrounded 
by Ute motionlcM purple flowers. Beyond, in their serried 
ranks, stood the motionless trees. No incense was burning in 
the little brazier to^y. This cloistered world semned qwU* 
bound. 

A low murmur at last broke the silence. It came from the 
Diviner. He b^[an to talk rapidly, but as if to himsMf, and 
as he talked he moved again, bredre np with his Angers the pat* 
tenis in the sand, fon^ fresh <am; s|drals, cwclsa, snake* 
like lines, aniei ^ mounting dots that reminded Dmnint of 
sprn flung a fountain, curves, sousiea sad So 

isdfilT WM it done snd WMkme tiist ns asnd sssasd to he sn* 
dovM witii to bt esptolntaf Itwlf in thass pnttsraa, to bo 
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presenting deliberate glimpses of hitherto hidden truths. And 
always the voice went on, and the eyes were downc^t, and the 
body, save for the moving hands and arms, was absolutely 
motionless. 

Domini looked over the Diviner to Count Anteoni, who 
came gently forward and sat down, bending his bead to listot 
to the voice. 

*• Is it Arabic ? ” she whispered. 

He nodded. 

" Can you understand it ? ” 

“ Not yet. Presently it will get slower, clearer. He always 
b^ins like this.” 

“ Translate it for me.” 

" Exactly as it is ? ” 

“ Exactly as it is.” 

“ Whatever it may be? ” 

“ WTiatever it may be.” 

He glanced at the tortured face of the Diviner and looked 
grave. 

' “ Remember you have said I am fearless,” she said. 

He answered: 

“ Whatever it is V'ou shall know it.” 

Then they were silent again. Gradually the Diviner’s voice 
grew clearer, the pace of its words lose rapid, but always it 
sounded mysterious and inward, less like the voice of a man 
than the distant voice of a secret. 

“ I can hear now,” whispered the Count. 

“ What is he saying ? ” 

“ He is speaking about the desc'it,” 

“Yes?" 

“ He sees a great storm. Wait a moment! ” 

The voice spoke for some seconds and ceased, and once 
again the Diviner remained absolutely motionless, with his 
hands extended above the grains like carven things. 

“ He sees a great sand<«torm. one of the moat terrible that 
has ever burst over the Sahara. Everything is blotted out. 
The desert vanishes. Beni-Mora is hidden. It is day, yet 
there ia a darkness like night. In this darkness he sees a train 
of camels waiting by u church.” 

“ A mosque? ” 

** No, a oharch. In the church there is a sound of mniic. 
The roar of the wind, the roar of the camek, minglea with Hie 
<hantiag and drowna It He cannot hear it any mcee. It ia 

14 
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M if the deeert ie eog^ end wuhec to kill the mneio. In the 
ohurdi jour life » be^nning.” 

“MjUfe?” 

" Your real life. He says that now you arc fully bora, that 
till now there has been a Ttnl around your soul like the ^ril of 
the womb around a child.” 

“ He says that! ” 

There was a sound of deep emotion in her roiee. 

“ That is all. The roar of the wind from the deaert has 
silenced the music in the church, and all is dark.” 

The Diviner moved again, and formed freah patterns in Uio 
sand with feverish rapidity, and again began to speak swiftly. 

“ He sees the train of camels that waited by the church 
starting on a desert journey. The storm has not abated. They 
pass through the oasis into the deaert. He sees them going 
towards the south.” 

Domini leaned forward on the divan, looking at Count 
Anteoni above the bent body of the Diviner. 

“ By what route?” she whispered. 

“ By the route which the natives call the road to Tom- 
bouctou.” 

" But — it is my journey! ” 

“ Upon one of the cam^, in a palanquin such as the great 
shciklM use to carry their women, there are two people, pro¬ 
tected against the storm by curtains. They are silent, lia«B> 
ing to the roaring of the wind. One of them is you.’* 

“ Two people!^’ 

" Two people.” 

“ Bat — who is the Other ? ” 

“ He cannot see. It is as if the blackness of dss storm 
were deeper round about the other and hid the other from him. 
The caravan passes on and is lost in the desolation and the 
storm.” 

She said nothing, but looked down at the thin body of the 
Diviner oonehed eloee to her knees. Was this poek-mairked 
fuwthelMeof aproqilMt? Did this akin and bone anvaiop the 
aonlofaaeer? ^ no longer wished that LarU was playing 
upon his flat* or fait the aUenra to be unnatural. ForthtonMn 
had filled it with the roar of the deceit wind. And in the wiiMl 
there struggled and was fina^ lost the sound of voioae el her 
Faith ehanthig — what? The wind was toe ilroBf. Hw 
vekes were tee faitti ffiie eonld not hear. 

Once mete the Dhriner elicrad. Fw aome ainntea hte fia> 
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gen wen bvuj in the sand. But now they moved more slowly 
and no words came from bis lips. Domini and the Count bent 
low to watch what he was doine. The look of torture upon his 
face increased. It was terrible, and made upon Domini an 
indelible impression, for she could not help connecting it with 
his vision of her future, and it suggested to her formless phan¬ 
toms of despair. She looked into the sand, as if she, too, would 
be able to see what he saw and had not told, looked till she 
began to feel almost hypnotised. The Diviner’s hands trcm- 
blra now as they made the patterns, and his breast heaved 
under his white robe. Preseatly he traced in the sand a tri¬ 
angle and began to speak. 

The Count bent down till his ear was almost at the Diviner’s 
lips, and Domini held her breath. That caravan lost in the 
desolation of the desert, in the storm and the darkness — where 
was it? What had been its fate? Sweat ran down over the 
Diviner’s face, and dropped upon his robe, upon his hands, 
upon the sand, making flark spots. And the voice whispered 
on huskily till she was in a fever of impatience. She saw upon 
the face of the Count the Divmer's tortured look reflected. 
Was it not also on her face? A link surely bound them all 
together in this tiny room, dose circled by the tall trees and the 
intaose silence. She looked at the triangle in the sand. It was 
very distinct, more distinct than the other patterns had been. 
What did it Represent ? She searched her mind, thinking of 
the desert, of her life there, of man’s life in the desert. Was 
it not tent-shaped? She saw it aa a tent, as her tent pitched 
somewhere in the waste far from the habitations of men. Now 
the trembling hands were still, th^voice was still, but the 
sweat did not cease from dropping down upon the sand. 

“Tdl me! ■’ she murmured to the Count. 

He obeyed, seeming now to speak with an effort 

“ It is far away in the desert-” 

He paused. 

“¥«•? Yes?” 

far away in a sandy place. There are immense 
diUMi, immenae wmte dunes of sand on every side, like moun> 
tuK Near at hand there is a gleam of many flree. They are 
lit in the markob-place of a desert city. Among the donas, 

with camela picketed behind it there is a tent-” 

She pointed to the triangle traced upon the sand. 

** I Imew it,” aha whiiqMned. ” U fe my tent” 

” Ha seas you thme, as ha saw yon in tha But 
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now it is night and you are quite alone. You are not asleep. 
Something keeps you awake. You are excited. You go out 
of the tent upon Uie dunes and look towards the fires of the 
city. He hears the jackals howling all around you, and sees 
the skeletons of dead camels white under the moon.” 

She shuddered in spite of herself. 

There is something tremendous in your soul. He says it is 
as if all the date palms of the desert bore their fruit t<wether, 
and in all the dry places, where men and camels have cued of 
thirst in bygone years, running springs burst forth, and as if 
the sand were covcre<l with millions of golden flowers big as 
the dower of the aloe.” 

“ But then it is joy, it must be joy! ” 

‘‘ He says it is great joy.” 

“Then why does ho look like that, breathe like that?” 

She indicated the I>ivinor, who was trembling where he 
crouche<i, and bn>athing heavily, and always sweating like one 
in agony. 

There is more,” said the Count, .slowly. 

•• Tell me.” 

“ You stand alone upon the dunes and you look towards the 
city. He hears the tom-toms beating, and distant ones as if 
there were a fantasia. Then be sees a figure among the dunea 
coming towards you.” 

“ W no is it ? ” she a.Hkcd. 

He did not answer. But she did not wish him to answer. 
She bad spoken without meaning to speak. 

“ Yon watch this figure. It conuw to you, walking heaTily.** 

“ Walking heavily? ” 

” That’s what he says. I'he dates shrivel on the palms, tha 
streams dry up. the flowers droop and die in the sand. In the 
city the bm-toms faint away ana the red fires fade away. AU 
is i^ark and silent. And then he sees-” 

Wait! ” Domini said almost shaiply. 

He sat looking at her. She prcMs^ her hands together. 
In her dark face, with its heavy eyebrows and strong, generoos 
mouth, a contest showed, a straggle between some quldc deaira 
and some more sluggish but determined reluctaBet, la • 
moment she ipoke aipun. 

“ 1 won’t hrar anything more, plcaae.” 

“ But you said ‘wbaterer it may be.’ ” 

** Yea. But I won’t bear anything more.” 

She sp<dM very qui^ly, with detenninatioo. 
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The Diviner wa« beginning to move his hands again, to make 
fresh patterns in the sand, to speak swiftly once more. 

" Snail I stop him ? ” 

** Please.” 

“ Then would you mind going out into the garden? I will 
join you in a moment. Take care not to disturb him.” 

She got up with precaution, held her skirts together with 
her hands, and slipped softly out on to the garden path. For 
a moment she was inclined to wait there, to took back and see 
what was happening in the fumoir. But she resisted her in¬ 
clination, and walked on slowly till she reached Uie bench 
where she had sat an hour before witli Androvsky. There she 
sat down and waited. In a few minutes she saw the Count 
coming towards her alone. Ilis face was very grave, but light¬ 
ened with a slight smile when he saw her. 

“ He has gone? ” she asked. 

“ Yes.” 

He was about to sit l)eside her, but she said quickly; 

“Would you mind going hack to the jatnelon tree?” 

“ Where wo sat this morning? ” 

“ Was it only — yes.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Oh, but you are going away to-morrow I You have a lot 
to do probably ? ” 

“ Nothing. My men will arrange everything.” 

She got up, and they walked in silence till tliev saw once 
more the immense spai'cs of the desert batlietl in the afternoon 
sun. As Domini lookcii at them again she knew tliat their 
wonder, their meaning, had increased for her. The steady 
crescendo that was beginning almost to frighten her was main¬ 
tained — the crescendo of the voiw of the Sahara. To what 
tremendoua demonstration was this crescendo tending, to what 
ultimate glory or terror? She fell that hiw soul was as tret too 
undeveloped to conceive. Tlie Diviner had been right. There 
was a veil around it, like the veil of the womb that hides the 
nnbom tdiild. 

Under the jamelon tree she sat down once more. 

“ May I light a dgar? ” the Count eaked. 

“Do.” 

He stmek e matdi, lit a cigar, and aat down on her left, by 
the garden wall. 

“^11 me fraakly,” he said. “ Do you wisli to talk or to be 
lUcnt?” 
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“ 1 wiah to speak to you.” 

“ 1 am sorry now 1 asked you to test Aloiu’s powers.'* 
“Why?” 

“ Because I fear they made an unpleasant impression upon 
yon.” 

" That was not why I made yon stop him.” 

“No?” 

“ Yon don't understand me. I was not afraid. I can only 
say that, but 1 can't )pve j'ou my reason for stopping liim. I 
wished to tell you that it was not fear.” 

“ 1 believe — 1 know that you are fearless,” he said, with an 
unusual warmth. “ You are sure that 1 don’t understand 
yon?” 

“ Hemember the refrain of the Freed Negroes’ song!” 

“ .\h, yes — those black fellows. But 1 know something of 
you, Miss Enfilden — yes, 1 do.” 

*• I would rather you did — vou and your garden.” 

“ .\nd — some day — I should like you to know a little more 
of me.” 

“ Thank you. When will you come back? ” 

“ 1 can’t tell. But vou are not leaving ? ” 

“ Not yet.” 

The idea of leaving Beni«Mora troubled her heart strangely. 
“ .Vo, 1 am too happy here.” 

“Are you really Mppy?” 

“ At any rate I am happier than I hare ever been befotw.” 

“ You are on the verge.” 

He was looking at her with eyes in which there was tender* 
new. but suddenly they flashed fire, and he exclaimed: 

“ My desert land must not bring you despair.” 

She was startled by his sudden vehemence. 

“ IKliat 1 would imi hear I ” she said. “ You know it! ” 

** It is not my fault 1 am ready to tell it to you.” 

“ No. But do you believe it? I)o you believe that ma n can 
read the future in the sand? How can it be?” 

“How can a thousand thinn be? How can these iswrt 
men stand in fire, irith their miked feet set on bnm^ htands, 
with burning brands under their arropiti, mid not be buiiied? 
How can tn^ {derce themeelvee with skewers and cut them* 
selves with knives and no blood fiow? But I told you tte ftrst 
day 1 met you ; the dfeemt always makes me the aaaegM whia 
I return to it** 

“What gift?** 
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“Th* gilt of b«Uef.” 

“Then you do beUeve in that man — Aloni?” 

“ Do you? ” 

“ 1 can oniv say that it seemed to me as if it might be 
diTinati<m. Ii 1 had not felt that I should not hare stopped 
it 1 should have treated it as a game.” 

“ It impressed you as it impresses me. Well, for both of us 
the desert has gifts. I.et us accept them fearlesaly. It is the 
will of AUah.” 

She remembered her vision of the pale procession. Would 
slie walk in it at last? 

“ You are as fatalistic as an Arab,” she said. 

“ And you ? ” 

“ I! ” ^e answered simply. “ I believe that I am in the 
hands of God, and I know that perfect love can never harm 
me.” 

After a moment he said, gently: 

“ Miss Enfilden, 1 want to ask something of you.” 

“Yes?” 

“Will you make a sacrifice? To-morrow I start at dawn. 
Will you oe here to wish me God speed on my journey? ” 

“ Of course I wUl.” 

“ It will be good of you. I shall value it from you. And — 
and when — if you ever make your long journey on that road 
— the route to the south — 1 will wUh you Allah's Ueasing 
in the Garden of Allah.” 

He spoke with solemnity, almost with psMion, and she felt 
the tears very near her eyes. Then they sat in silence, looking 
out over the desert 

And ibe heard its voices calling. 


CHAPTER XIII 


r)N THE FOLLOWING MORNING, BEFORE DAWN, 
Domini awoke, stirred from al^ by her anxiety, per* 
aisteit even la what seemed unconacioiiSDeae, to speed Ci^t 
Aateeai npoa his dessrt journey. She did not know why he 
was going, but abe felt that some great ieeue in hie Ufe hong 
upon the aooiMiudtahincnt of the pnrpoee with which he eet ou^ 
and without ametathm she ard^^ desired that aeeom|^idi> 
OMBt. As soon as she awoke she ht ft c andl e and f^aaoad at 
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her watch. She knew by the hour that the dawn waa near, and 
she got up at once and made her toilet. She had told Batouch 
to be at the hotel door before sunrise to accompany her to the 
garden, and she wondered if he were below. A stillness as ol 
deep night prevailed in the house, making her movements, 
while she drc^sstnl, seem unnaturally loud. When she put on 
her hat, and looked into the glass to see if it were just at the 
right angle, she thought her face, always white, was tiaggard. 
This departure made her a little sad. It suggt*8ted to her the 
instability of circumstance, the perpetual rlmuge that occurs 
in life. The going of her kind host made her own going more 
possible than before, even more likely. Some words from the 
Bible kept on ninning through her brain: ** Here have we no 
continuing city.” In the silent darkni^s their cadence held an 
ineffable melancholy. Her mind heard them as the ear, in a 
pathetic moment, hears sometimes a distant strain of mu.sic 
wailing like a phantom through the invisible. And the ever¬ 
lasting journeying of all oreat^ things oppressed her heart. 

Wlien she had biitloiuHl her jat ket and drawn on her glovea 
she went to the French window and pushoil hack the shutters. 
A wan semi-<larkneiiis looked in u[)on her. Again she wondered 
whether Batouch had come. It M‘emed to her unlikely. She 
could not imagine that anyone in all tiie world was up and 
purposeful but herself. This liour seemed crcat^Hl as a curtain 
for unconsciousness. Very softly she steppo<l out upon Uie 
verandah and looked over the parapet. She lould see the white 
road, mysteriously white, Udow. It was deserted. She leaned 
down. 

liatouch ! ” she calleil S4*ftly. ** Batouch ! ’’ 

He might l>e hidden under the arcade, sleeping in hU 
burnous. 

Batouch! Batouch! ” 

No answer came. She sbXKl by the parapet, waiting and 
looking down the road. 

All the stars had faded, yet there was no suggestion of the 
son* She faced an unrelenting austerity. For a moment she 
ihooght of this atmosphere, this dense stillness, this gravity of 
vague and shadowy tr^ as the environment of those who had 
of the lost spirits of men who had died in mortal sin* 
Almost she eapeeted to see the desperate shade of her dead 
father jmm betwem the black stems of the palm trees, vamih 
into the grey mantle that wrapped the hidden world* 
^Batoochl Batoodht^ 
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He was not there. That waa certain. She resolved to set 
out alone and went back into her bedroom to get her revolver. 
When she came out again with it in her hand Androvsky was 
standing on the verandah just outside her window. He took 
off his hat and looked from her face to the revolver. She was 
startled by his appearance, for she had not heard his step, and 
had been companioned by a amse of irreparable solitude. This 
was the first time she had seen him since he vanished from the 
garden on the previous day. 

** You are going out, Madame? he said. 

Yes.’’ 

‘‘ Not alone? ” 

I bt^lieve so. Unless I find Batouch below.” 

She slipped the revolver into the pocket of the loose coat 
she wore. 

“ But it is dark.” 

“ It will Ik* day very soon. Ix)ok ! ” 

She pointed towards the cast, where a light, delicate and 
mysterious as the disUint lights in the opal, was gently pushing 
in the sky. 

** You ought not to go alone.” 

Unless Batouch is there I must. I have given a promise 
and I must keep it. There is no danger.” 

He hesitated, hxiking at her wdth an anxious, almost a bus* 
picious, expression. 

” Good-bye, Monsieur .Androvsky.” 

She went towanls the 8taircaA*\ He followed her quickly to 
the head of it. 

** Don’t trouble to come down with me.” 

If — if Batouch is not then* — might not 1 guard you, 
Madame?” She rememberetl the Count's words and an¬ 
swered: 

” Let me tell you where I am going. I am going to aay 
^ood-bye to Count Anteoni liefore he starts for his deaen 
journey.” 

Androvsky stood there without a word. 

” Now, do von care to come if I don’t find Batouch ? Mind, 
I not the feast afraid.” 

Periiaps he is there — if you told him.” 

He muttered the w^orJs. fits whole manner had dbanged. 
Now he looked more than suspicious — cloudy and fierce. 

“ Possibly.” 

She began to descend the stairs. He did not follow her, but 
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stood looking after her. Wh^ she reached the arcade it was 
deserted. &itouch had forgotten or had overslept himself. 
She conld have walked on under the roof that was the floor of 
the verandah, but instead she stepped ont into the road. As* 
drovsky was above her by the p^j^t. She glanced up and said: 

He is not here, but it is of no consequence. Dawn is 
breaking. Au revoir! ” 

Slowly he took off his hat. As she went away down the road 
he was holding it in his hand, looking after her. 

“ He does not like the Count,” she thought. 

At the comer she turned into tlie street where the sand 
diviner had his bazaar, and as she neared his door she was 
aware of a certain trepidation. She did not want to see those 
piercing erres looking at her in the semi^iiarkness, and she hur¬ 
ried her steps. But her anxiety was nwHlless. AU the doors 
were shut, ail the inhabitants doubtless wrapped in sleep. Yet, 
when she had gained the end of the street, she lookra back, 
half expecting to set* an apparition of a thin figure, a tortured 
face, to hear a voi( e, like a goblin’s voice, calling after her. 
Midway down the street there was a man coming slowly behind 
her. For a moment she thought it was the Diviner in pursuit, 
but something in the gait soon showed her her mistake. There 
was a heaviness in the movement of this man quite unlike the 
lithe and serpentine a^lity of .-Moui. Although slie could not 
tee the face, or even distinguish the costume in the morning 
twilight, she knew it for .\ndrorsky. Prom a distance he was 
watching over her. She did not hesitate, but walked on 
quickly again. She did not wish him to know that she bad seen 
him. t^'hen she came to the long road that skirted the deeert 
■he met the breeze of dawn that blows out of the east across 
the flats, and drank in its ccleetial pnritv. Between the paliM, 
far away towards 8idi-2erzour. above tKe long indigo luie of 
the Sahaia, there rose a curve of deep red gold. Tm snn was 
eoBiixig up to take posMSsion of his waiting world. She loagad 
to ride out to omet him, to give him a pMionate wekoma ta 
the eand, and the opentiig words of the Egi^aa ** AdonSoB 
of the Sun by the Perfect Souls ” came toher Upe; 

“ HomnuiM a Toi. Dieu Soleil. Seigneur d« OM, Boi tnr 
la Terre! Lion da Soirt Orande Arne diviaa, vfvaata 4 
tenioastL" 

Why tmd the ntt ofdcred her bovst to ride a ttttto way wiSi 
Count Airtanif She might have pretended that Mm vaa 
aMrUag on hw gnat 
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The sed g«>ld carve became a semi-circle of bamished glory 
resting upon the deep blue, then a full circle that det^ed 
itself majestically and mounted calmly up the cloudless eky. 
A stream of light poured into the oasis, and Domini, who had 
paused for a moment in silent worship, went on swiftly through 
the negro village which was all astir, and down the track to 
the wlute villa. 

She did not glance round again to sec whether Androvsky 
was still following her, for, since the sun had come, she had 
the confident sensation that he was no longer near. 

He had surely given her into Uic guardianship of the sun. 

The door of live garden stood wide open, and, as she entered, 
she saw three magnificent horses prancing upon the sweep of 
sand in the midst of a littlt> group of Arabs. Smain greeted 
her with graceful warmth and begged her to follow him to the 
futnoir, where the Count was waiting for her. 

“ It is good of you! ” the Count said, meeting her in the 
doorway. “ I relied on you, you sie! 

Breakfast for two was siattcred upon the little smoking- 
tables; coffee, eggs, rolls, fruit, sweatmeats. And everywhere 
sprigs of orange bKissora filh*<l the cool air with delicate 
sweetneu. 

How delicious! ” she exclaimed. A breakfast here! Bat 
— no, not there! ” 

‘‘Why not?” 

** That is exactly where he wsa.” 

“ AlouT! How superstitious you are!” 

He moved her table. She sat down near the doorway and 
poured out coffee for them both. 

“ You look workmanlike.” 


She glance<l at his riding-dreaa and long whip. Smoked 
glasaes hung across his chest dv a thin cord. 

“I shall ha ve some hard riding, but I'm tough, though you 
mav not think it I Ve covered many a league of my fnend 
in bygone years.” 

He tep)^ an eggshell smartly, and began to eat with 
appetite. 


Hov gimvely gmy yoa are 
coffee to ^ lipa. 

He amiledL 


^ Mid, lifting the ateaming 


** Tea. To-day I am happy, as a pious man U bnpipy wlMit 
after a long illneia, he goes once more to church.** 

“ Hie daaart aaems to be everything to yon.** 
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“ I feel that I am going out to freedom, to more than free¬ 
dom.” He stretched out nis arms above his head. 

“ Tet jron have stayed always in this garden all these days.” 

“ I was waiting for my summons, as you will wait for yours.” 

“ What summons could I have? ” 

“It will come!” he said with conviction. “ It will come!” 
She was silent, thinking of the Diviner's vision in the sand, 
of the caravan of cam^s disappearing in the storm towards 
the south. Presently she asked him; 

“ .Are you ever coming back ? 

He looked at her in surprise, then laughed. 

“Of course. What are you thinking?” 

“That perhaps you will not come back, that perhaps the 
desert will keep you.” 

“ And my gartlen ? ” 

She looked out across the tiny sand-path and the ninning 
rill of water to the great trees stirred by the cool breeze of 
dawn. 

“It would miss you.” 

After a moment, during which his bright eyes followe«l hers, 
he said: 

“ Do you know, I have a great Itelief in Uto intuitions of 
good women ? ” 

“Yes?” 

“ An almost fanatical l»elief. Will you answer me a ques¬ 
tion at onc«‘. without consideration, without any time for 
thought ?” 

“If vou ask me to.” 

“ I (fo ask vou.” 

» Then —^ ? ” 

“ Do you see me in tbit garden any more?” 

A voice answered: 

“ No.” 

It was her own, vet it seemed another's voice, with whict 
she had nothing to jo. 

A g<^f feeling of sorrow swept over her as the heard it, 

“ 1)0 come back! ” she said. 

The Count bad got up. The brigfatneas of bis eyee wm 
obtenred. 

“ If not here, we shall meet tgftui,” he said alowly. 

“Where?” 

“ In the deeert.” 

** Did the Diviner-f No, don't tell me.” 
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8h« up too. 

“ It u time for you to start? ” 

Nearly.” 

A sort of (M^straint had settled over them. She felt it pam> 
fully for a moment Did it proceed from something in his 
mind or in hers? She could not tell. They walked slowly 
down one of the little paths and presently found themselves 
before the room in which sat the purple dog. 

” If I am nwer to come back 1 must say good-bye to him,” 
the Count said. 

“ But you will come back.” 

“ That voice said ‘ No.’ ” 

“ It was a lying voice.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

They looked in at tlie window and met the ferocious eyes 
of the dog. 

“ .\nd if I never c-onie back will he bay the moon for his 
old master? ” said the Count with a whimsical, yet sad, smile. 
” I put him here. And will these tnes. many of which I 
planted, whisper a regret? Absurd, is n’t it, Miss Enfilden? I 
never can feel that the growing things in my garden do not 
know me as I know them.” 

“ Someone will regret you if-” 

“Will vou? Will vou really?” 

“ Yes.”* 

“ I bdievc it.” 

lie looketl at her. She could see, by the expression of his 
eyes, that he was on the point of saying something, but was 
held back bv some fighting sensation, perhaps bv some reserve. 

“ What U it?” 

“May I s{>eak frankly to you without offence?” be asked. 
* I am reallv rather old, vou know.” 

“ Do speak.” 

** That guest of mine yesterday-” 

“ Monsieur Androvsky ? ” 

“ Yea. He interested me enormously, profoundly.” 

“ Really 1 Yet he was at his worst yesterday.” 

“ Perhaps that was why. At any rate, he interested me 
more than any man I have seen for years. But-” 

He paused,' looking in at the little chamber where the dng 
guard. 

** But my interest was complicated by a feeling that I waa 
face to face with a human being who waa at odda with Ufe^ 
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with himMlf, ereji with his Creator — a man who had dose 
what the Ara^ never do — defied Allah in Allah’s garden." 
“Oh!” 

She uttered a little exclamation of pain. It^semed to her 
that he was gathering up and was expressing scattered, half 
formless thoughts of ners. 

“ Yon know,” he continued, looking more steadilj into the 
room of the dog, “ that in Algeria there is a floating population 
composed of man}* mixed elements. 1 could tell vou strange 
stories of tragedies that have occurred in this land, even here 
in Beni-Mora, tragedies of violence, of greed, of — tragedies 
that were not brought about bv Arabs.” 

He turned suddenly and looked right into her eyes. 

“But why am I saying all this?” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“ Iftniat is written is written, and such women as you are 
guarded.” 

“ Guarded ? By whom ? ” 

" By their own souls.” 

I am not afraid," she said quietly. 

*• Need you tell me that ? Miss Enfilden, I scarcely know 
why I have said even as little ss I have said. For I am aa you 
know, a fatalist. But certain people, very few, so awaken our 
regard that they make us forget our own convictions, and 
might even lead us to try to tamper with the designs of the 
Almighty. Whatever is to be for you, you will be able to 
endure. That I know. Why should I, or anyimev seek to 
know more for you? But still there are moments in which the 
bravest want a'human hand to help them, a human voice to 
comfort them. In the desert, wherever I may be — and I dull 
tell vou — 1 am at your service.” 

“^hank you,” she said simply. 

She gave him her luind. He held it almost as a fathw or a 
guardiu might have held it 

“ And this garden is yours day and night — Smau kaows.** 

" Thank you,” she said again. 

The Arifl whinnying of a horse came to them from a dis* 
tance; Their hands fell apart Count Aatooni looked round 
him ilawly at the great cocoanut tree, at the eltam gram of 
Uie lawn, at the tall bamboo* and the drooping mmoHrry tnoa 
Stw aaw that he wae taking a silent farewell of them. 

“ This was a waste,” he said at last, with a half-atified 
" I turned it into a IHti* Bden and now I am teaving it*’ 

** For a 
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“ And if it were for ever ? Well, the great thing is to let the 
waste within <me be turned into an £d^ if that is possible. 
And yet how many human beinn strive against the great 
Gardener. At any rate I will not he one of them.” 

“ And I will not be one.” 

“ Shall we say good-bve here? ” 

“ No. Let us say it from the wall, and let me see you ride 
awav into the desert.” 

she had forgotten for the moment that his route was the 
road through the oasis. He did not remind her of it It was 
easy to ride across the desert and join the route where it came 
out from the last palms. 

“ So be it Will you go to the wall then ? ” 

He touched her hand again and walked away towards the 
▼ilia, slowly on the pale silver of the sand. When hie figure 
was hidden by the trunks of the trees Domini made her way to 
the wide parapet She sat down on one of the tiny seats cut in 
it, leaneo her cheek in her hand and waited. The sun was 
gathering strength, but the air was still deliciously cool, almost 
cold, and the desert had not yet pul on its aspect of fiery deao> 
lation. It looked dreamlike and romantic, not only in its dis¬ 
tances, but near at hand. There must surely be dew, she 
fancied, in the Garden of Allah. She could see no one travelling 
in it, only some far away camels grazing. In the dawn the 
desert was the home of the breeze, of gentle sunbeams and of 
liberty. Presently she heard the noise of horses cantering near 
at hand, and Count Anteoni, followed by two Arab attendants, 
came round the bend of the wall and drew np boieath her. He 
rode on a high red Arab saddle, and a richty-omamented gun 
was slung in an embroidered case behind him on the ri^t-hand 
aide. Abroad and soft brown hat kept the sun from his fore¬ 
head. The two attendants rode on a few paces and waited in 
the shadow of the wall. 

“ Don’t you wish you were going out? ” ho said. “ Out into 
that? ” And he pointed with bis whip tosrar^ the dreamlike 
bin* of tba far horizon. 8he leaned over, looking down at him 
and at his horse, whidt fidgeted and arched his white neck and 
droraed foam from hie black fiexible lipe. 

* No.’* the answered, after a moment thought " I must 
ifwak tno truth, you know.” 

“ To me, always.” 

** 1 Ml that jm w«re right, that my summons hu not yet 
oomo to mo.” 
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And when it comes? ” 

“ I shall obey it without fear, even if 1 go in the storm and 
the darknesa.” 

He glanced at the radiant sky, at the golden beams slanting 
down upon the palms. 

“ The Coran says: ‘ The fate of every man have We bound 
about his neck.’ May yours be as serene, as beautiful, as a 
striim of pearls." 

But I have never cared to wear pearls," she answered. 

*• No? What are your stones? " 

“ Rubies.” 

“Blood! No others?” 

“ Sapphires.” 

“ The sky at night.” 

“ And opals.” 

“ Fires gleaming across tlic white of moonlit dunes. Do yon 
remember? ” 

“ 1 remember.” 

“ And you do not ask me for the end of Uie Diviner’s vision 
even now ? ” 

“ No.” 

She hesitated for an instant. Then she added: 

“ I will tell you why. It seemed to me that there was 
another’s fate in it as well as my own, and that to hear would 
be to intrude, perhaps, upon another’s secrcU.” 

“ That was your reason ? ” 

“ My only reason.” And then she adcied, repeating con* 
■cionsly, Androvskv’s words: “ 1 think there are things that 
diioold Ik let alone.” 

“ Perhaps you are right.” 

A stronm breath of the cool wind came over Utc flats, and 
all the palm trees rustled. Through the garden there was a 
delicate stir of life. 

“ My children are murmuring farewell,” said the Count “ 1 
hear them. It is time. Gooddive, Mim Bnftlckn — mv friend, 
if 1 may call yon ao. May All^ have you in his keeping, ami, 
when Tour lomroons eomn, obey it — alone.” 

Aa M aaid the last word hit gnting voice dropped to a dam 
note of eameat, almost aolemn. gravity. 'Phen be lifted hit hat, 
touched hia bone with hia hed, and galloped away into the 
aun. 

I>omini watched the three riden till they were only apadta 
on the surfen of the dewrt Then they became one with iV 
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and were lost in the dreamlike radiance of the morning. But 
she did not move. She sat with her eyes fixed up on the blue 
horiaon. A great loneliness had entered into her spirit. Till 
Count Anteoui had gone she did not realise how much she had 
become accustomed to his friendship, how near their sympa¬ 
thies had beim. But dircM:;tly those* tiny, moving specks became 
one with the desert she knew that a gup had opened in her life. 
It might be small, but it secerned dark and deep. For the first 
time the descTt, which she had hilherlo regarded as a giver, had 
taken something from her. And now, as she sat looking at it, 
while the sun gn‘w stn^nger and the light more hrilhant, while 
the mountains gradually assumed a harsher aspect, and the 
details of things, in the dawn m) delicately clear, became, as it 
were, more piercing in tlieir sharpness, she reahseni a new and 
terrible aspevt of it. 1'hat which has the power to bestow has 
another power. She had st^cm tie* grc^it prcK^ession of those who 
had itveived gifts <»f the desert's hands. Would she some day, 
or in the niglit vrhen the sky was like a Siipphire, see the pro¬ 
cession of those from whom the desert had taken away perhaps 
their dreams, perhaps thmr hojx‘<, ixrhaps even all that they 
passionately loved and had desjK'raiely clung to? 

And in which of the two prcneseiions wouM she walk? 

She got up with a sigh. 'I'he pirdcn ha<l Wome tragic to 
her for the moment, full of a hrooding mclaneholy. As she 
turned to leave it sht* rc*soIve*l to go to the priest. She had 
never yet entered his houst*. .Just then she wanted to speak to 
someone with whom she could he as a little child, to whom she 
could liberate some jjart of her spirit simply, cvriain of a 
simple, yet not hxilish, nwption of it by one to whom she could 
look up. She desired to la' not with the friend so much as with 
the spiritual dircx?tor. Soinetliing was alive within her, some¬ 
thing of distress, almost of appndjtmsion, which needed the 
sootliing hand, not of human love, but of religion. 

When slie rea<du*d the priests house Boni-Mora waa astir 
with a nleaaant bustle of life. The military note pealed 
through its symphony. Spahis were galloping along the white 
roads. Tirailleurs went by bearing despatchc*s. Zouaves stood 
under the palms, staring calmly at tlie morning, their sun¬ 
burned hands loosely clasped upon muskets whose butts rested 
in the sand, 

Bui Domini scarcely noticed the brilliant ^iety of the life 
ibMt bar*. She was preoccupied, even sad. Yet^ as ihe soattred 
the little garden of tne priest, and tapped gently at his door> a 

16 
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sensation of hope sprang up in her heart, bom of the sustain* 
ing power of her religion. 

An Arab boy answered her knock, said that the Father was in 
and led her at once to a small, plainly-furnished rooin^ with 
whitewashed walls, and a window ojH*ning on to an enclosure at 
the back, where several large palm trees reared their tufted heads 
above the smootlily-raked sand, in a moment the priest came in, 
smiling with pleasure and holding out his hands in Mrelcome. 

Father,” she said at once, “ 1 am come to have a little talk 
with you. Have you a few moments to give me ? ” 

Sit down, my child,” he said. 

He drew fomard a straw chair for her and took one opposite* 
You are not in trouble?” 

I don't know why 1 should bo, but-** 

She was sdent for a moment. Then she said: 

** I want to tell \ou a little about my life.” 

He bx)ked at her kindly without a word. 

Ills evf^ were an invitation for her to speak, and, without 
further invitation, in as few and simple words as possible, she 
told him why she had come to Btmi-Mora, and something of 
her parents’ tragedy and its eff^K t ii|>on her. 

I wante<l to renew niy heart, to firnl myself,” she said* 

My life has been cold, careless. I never lost my faith, but I 
almost forgot that I had it. I matle little use of it I let it 
ru.«t” 

Many do that, but a time ronu*s when they feel that the 
great weap<^m uitb which alone wc can fight the sorrows and 
dangers of the world must be kept bright, or it may fail us in 
the hour of need.” 

Yes.” 

** And this is an hour of need for you. But, indeed, is them 
ever an hour that is not ? ” 

I feel to-day, I-” 

She stopped, suddcnlv conscious of the vagueness of her ap¬ 
prehension. It made her position difficult, speech hard for 
ner* She felt that she wanted something, yet scarcely knew 
what, or exactly why she had come. 

" I have l>cen saying good-bye to Count Anteoni/* ^ re¬ 
sumed. " He has gone on a desert journey.” 

” For long?” 

** I don't know, but I feel that it will be.” 

He comes and goes very suddenly* Often be isliere and 1 
do not even know it” 
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“ He is a strange man, but I think he is a good man.” 

As she spoke about him she began to realise that something 
in him had roused the desire in h«r to come to the priest. 

And he sees far,” she added. 

She looked steadily at the priest, who was waiting quietly to 
hear more. She was glad he did not trouble her min d just 
then by trying to help her to go on, to be explicit 

“I came here to find peace,” she continued. “And I 
tbon^t I had found it. 1 thought so till Uwlay.” 

“ We only find peace in one place, and only tiire by our own 
will according with God’s.” 

“ You mean witiiin ourselves.” 

“ Is it not so? ” 

“ Y'es. Then I was foolish to travel in search of it” 

“ I would not say that. Place assists the heart, 1 think, and 
the way of life. 1 thought so once.” 

“ When you wished to be a n>onk ? ” 

A deep sadness came into his eyes. 

“ Yes,’’ he said. “ And even now I find it very difficult to 
say, ‘ It was not thy will, and so it is not mine.’ But would 
you cane to tell me if anything has occurred recently to trouble 
you?” 

“ Something has occurred. Father.” 

More excitement came into her face and manner. 

“ Do j’ou think,” she went on, “ that it is right to try to 
avoid what life seems to be bringing to one. to seek shelter 
from — from the storm? Don’t monks do that? Please for¬ 
give me if-” 

“ Sincerity will not hurt me,” he intcrnipted quietly. “ If 
it did I should indeed be unworth> of my calling. Perhaps it 
is not right for all. Perhaps that is why I am here instead 
of- 

“ Ah, but I remember, you wanted to be one of the friret 
armf*.** 

“That was my first hope. But vou” — very simply he 
turned from his troubles to hors — ‘^you are hesitati^, are 
you not, between two courses? ” 

“ I scarcely know. But I want you to tell me. Ought we 
not always to think of otliers more than of ourselves?” 

“ So long aa wc take care not to put ourselves in too great 
da^r. sonl should l>o brave, nut not foolhardy.” 

Hia Ttnoe bad changed, had become stronger, even a little 
Item. 
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There are risks that no good Christian ought to run: it 
is not cowardice, it is wisdom that avoids the Evil One. I 
have known people vrho seemed almost to think it was their 
mission to convert the fallen angels. They confused their 
powers with the powers that belong to God only.” 

Yes, but — it is so diliicult to — if a human being were 
possessed by the devil, would not you try — would you not go 
near to that person? ” 

“ If I had prayed, and been told that any power was given 
me to do wliat Christ did.” 

** To cast out —yes, 1 know. But sometimes that power is 
given — even to women.” 

Perhaps especially to them. I think the devil has more 
fear of a good mother than of many saints.” 

Domini realised almost with agony in that moment how her 
own soul had been stripjRnl of a pneious armour. A feeling of 
bitter helplessness t<X)k possession of her. ami of contempt for 
what she now suddenly l<x>ked upon as foolish pride. The 
priest saw that his words had hurt her, yet ho did not just then 
try to pour halm upon the wound. 

You came to me to«day as to a spiritual director, did you 
not ? ” he asked. 

” Yes, Father.” 

Yet you do not wish to Ik? frank with me. Isn’t that 
true? ” 

There was a piercing look in the eyes ho fired upon her. 

Yes,” she answere<i bravely. 

^^Why? Cannot you — at least will not you toll me?” 

A similar reason to that which had caused her to refuse to 
hear what the Diviner had seen in the sand caused her now to 

answer: ^ 

" There is something I cannot say. I am sure I am right not 
to say it” 

Do you wish me to speak frankly to you, my child?” 

" Yes, vou may.” 

You iiave told me enough of your past life to make me feel 
sure that for some time to cMune you ought to be very careful in 
regard to your faith. By the mercy of Ood you have been pre¬ 
served from tile greatest of all dangers— the danger of losing 
your belief in the teachings of Uw* only true ('hunch. You 
have come here to renew your faith whict, not killed, has been 
stricken, reduced, may I not say ? to a sort of invalidism. Are 
you sure you are in a condition yet to help ” — he hesitated 
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obviouBly, then slowly—‘‘others? There are periods in which 
one cannot do what one may be able to do in the far future. 
The convalescent who is just tottering in the new attempt to 
walk is not wise enough to lend an arm to another. To do 
80 may seem nobly unselfish, but is it not folly? And then, 
my child, we ought to be scrupulously aware wliat is our 
real motive for wishing lo assist another. Is it of God, or 
is it of ourselves? Is it a personal dt*8ire to increase a per¬ 
haps unworthy, a worldly happiiu^ss? Egoism is a parent 
of many children, and often they do not rec'ognise their 
father.’' 

Just for a moment Domini felt a lu^at of anger rise within 
her. She did not express it, ami did not know that she had 
shown a sign of it till .‘•he h«*ar<l Father Houbier say: 

“If you knew how often 1 liave found that what for a mo¬ 
ment I Indieved to be my noblest aspirations had sprung from 
a liny, hidden scmmI of egoism! “ 

At once* her anger dn?d away. 

“ That is tornhly true," she said. “ Of us all, I mean.’’ 

She got up. 

“ You are g<nng? ” 

“ Ye«. 1 want to think something out. You have made me 
want to, I must do it. IVrliaps 1 ‘11 eoiae again.” 

“ Do. I want to help ytm if I ean.“ 

There was such a hc?artfelt stuind in his voice tliat impul- 
aively she ludd out her hand. 

“ I know you do. Perhaps you will be able to.” 

But even as she said the last words doubt crept into her 
mind, even into her voice. 

The nri(*st came to his gate to .^*0 Domini otT, and directly 
she hau left him she notimi that .\ndrovskv was under the 
arcade and had ht'cn a witiu's.s of their parting. As she went 
}>ast him and into the hotel she saw that he looked greatly dis¬ 
turbed and exidt^nl. IDs face was lit up by the now’ fiery glare 
of Uie sun. and when, in paisaing, she nodded to him, and he 
took olT hia hat, he oast at her a glance that was like an accusa¬ 
tion. As soon as she gaineii the verandah she heard his heavy 
step upon the stair. For a moment she hesitated. Should she 
go into her room and so avoid him, or remain and let him 
apeak to her? She knew Uiat ho was following her with that 
puqioae. Her mind was almost instantly made np. She 
crotmA the verandah and sat down in the low chair that waa al¬ 
ways placed outside her French window, Androvaky followed 
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her and stood beside her. He did not say anytbinK for a mo- 
ment» nor did she. Then he spoke with a sort of passionate 
attempt to sound careless and indifferent. 

“ Monsieur Anteoni has gone, I suppose, Madame?" 

“ Yes, he has gone. I reached the garden safely, you see." 

Batouch came later. He was much ashamed when he 
found you had gone. I believe he is afraid, and is hiding 
himself till your anger shall have passed away." 

She laughed. 

“ Batouch could not easily make me angry. I am not like 
you. Monsieur Androvsky." 

Her sudden challenge startled him. as she had meant it 
should. He moved quickly, as at an unexpected touch. 

** I, Madame ? ” 

“ Yes; I think you are ver}’ often angry. I think you are 
an^ now." 

His face was flooded with red. 

Wliy should I be angiy ? " he stammered, like a man com¬ 
pletely taken aback. 

How can I tell ? But, as I came in just now, you looked at 
me as if you wanted to punish me.’' 

I — i am afraid — it seeiiH that my face says a great deal 
that — that-" 

** Your lips would not choone to say. Well, it does. Why 
are you angry with me ? " She gazed at him mercilessly, study¬ 
ing the trouble of his face. The c'ombative part of her nature 
had been roused by the glanc'e he had cast at her. What right 
had be, had any man. to look at her like that? 

Her blunt directness lashed him back into the firmness he 
had lost. She felt in a moment that there was a fighting 
capacity in him equal, perhaps superior, to her own. 

Whm I saw you amw from the priest's house, Madame, 1 
felt aa if you had been there speaking about me — about my 
conduct of yesterday." 

" Indeed ! WTiy »liouId I do that ? ” 

** I thought a« you liad kindly wished me to come——** 

He stopped. 

“ WelJr ” »he said, in rather a hard voice. 

Madame, I don’t know what I thought, what I think — 
only 1 cannot bear that you sbonld apologise for any conduct of 
mine. Indeed, I cannot bear it** 

He looked fearfully excited and moved two or thnw etepe 
away, then retunwd. 
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^‘Were you doing that?** he asked ‘^Were you, 
Madame?** 

I never mentioned your name to Father Roubier, nor did 
he to me,** she answered. 

For a moment he looked relieved, then a sudden suspicion 
seemed to strike him. 

But without mentioning my name? '* he said. 

** You wish to accuse me of quibbling, of insincerity, then! ** 
she exclaimed with a heat almost equal to his own. 

“ No, Madame, no! Madame, I — 1 have suffered much. I 
am suspicious of everybody. Forgive me, forgive me! ** 

He spoke almost with distraction. In liis manner there was 
something desperate. 

“ I am sure you have suffered,’* she said more gently, yet 
with a certain inflexibility at which she herself wondered, yet 
which she c‘Ould not control. “ You will always suffer if you 
cannot govern yourself. You will make people dislike you, be 
suspicious of you.** 

“ Suspicious! Who is suspicious of me? ” he asked sharply. 
** Who has any right ti> be suspicious of me ? *’ 

She looked up and fancied that, for an instanU she saw 
something as ugly as terror in his ey(*s. 

“ Surely you know’ that j)eople don't ask [)enniS8ion to be 
suspicious of their fellow-men?” she said. 

“ No one here has any right to consider me or my actions,** 
he said. fiercH^ness blazing out of him. “ I am a fri*c man, and 
can do as I will. No one as any right — no one! ” 

Domini felt as if the wonls wen' meant for her. as if he liad 
struck her. She was so angry that she did not trust herself to 
speak, and instinctively she put her hand up to her breast, as a 
woman might who had received n blow. She touched some¬ 
thing small and liard that was hidden beneath her gown. It 
was the little wooden cnicifix Androvsky had thrown into the 
stream at Sidi-Zerzour. As she realised that her anger die<l. 
She was humbled and ashamed. What was her religion if, at 
a word, she could be stirred to such a feeling of passion? 

“ I, at least, am not suspicious of you,” she said, choosing 
the very words tliai were most difficult for her to say just then, 
^‘And Father Roubier — if you included him — is too fine- 
hearted to cherish unworthy su^icions of anvone.** 

She got up. Her voice was full of a subdued, but strong, 

emotion. 

Monsieur Androvskv 1 she said. Do go over and 
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see him. Make friends with him. Never mind yesterday. I 
want you to be friends with him, with everjone here. Lh US 
make Beni-Mora a place of peace and good 

Then she went across the verandah (|uickly to her room, and 
passed in, closing the wiiulow behind her. 

Dejeunrr was brought into her sitting-room. She ate it in 
solitude, and late in the aftcrnmni she went out on the veran¬ 
dah. She had made up her mind to spend an hour in the 
church. She had told Father Koubii r tliat she wanted to think 
something out Since she had U*fi him the burden upon her 
mind had become heavier, and she longed to be alone in the 
twilight near the altar. Perhap.s she might be able to cast 
down the burden thtre. In the \iTandah she stood for a mo¬ 
ment and thought iiow wonderful was the difference between 
dawn and sunset m this land. Tlie gardens, that had looked 
like a place of deparo d and uiihap|»\ spirits when she rose 
that day, were now bathed in the luminous rays of the declining 
sun, were alive with the softly-<alling \oiii*s of children, quiv- 
erc*d with romance, wall a dreamlike, golden charm. The 
stillness of tlie c\ening was inUnsi*, enclosing the children’s 
voices, wliieh pr(‘senth died away; but wiiile she was marvel¬ 
ling at it she was di-^turlMHl by a sharp noi>e of knocking. She 
looked in the direction from which it came ami saw Androvsky 
standing before the pra^lV door. As ^!^e hioked, the door was 
openetl by the Arab hoy ami Amlro\.-'k\ went m. 

Tlien she did not think of tin* gardens any more. With a 
radiant exprr^ion in her «yes she went down and crossed over 
to the church. It was (*iupty. She went softly to a prit-dieu 
near the altar, knelt down, and covered her eyes with her 
hands. 

At first she did not pray, or even think conJM:'iouftly, but just 
rested in the altitude whuh alwaxs seems to bring humanity 
nearest its God, And, almost immediately, she began to feel a 
quietude of spirit, as if something dt*Ii( ate descendtvl upon her, 
and lay lightly about tier, shrouding her from the troubles of 
the world. How sweet it was to Imve the faith Uiat brings 
writh it such tender proU?ction, to luive the trust that keeps 
alive through the swift passage of the years the spirit of the 
little child. How sweet it was to be able to rest Tnere was at 
this moment a sensation of deep joy within her. It grew in the 
silence of the church, and, as it grew, brought with it preaently 
a growing consciousness of the lives beyond thos^ walls, of 
other spirits capable of suffering, of conflict, and of peace, not 
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far away; till she knew that this present blessing of 1 
came to her, not only from the scarce-realised thought of God, 
but also from the scarce-realised thought of a man. 

Close by, dividt‘d from her only by a little masonry, a 
few feet of sand, a few palm trees, Androvsky was with the 
priest 

Still kneeling, with her face between her hands, Domini be¬ 
gan to think and pray. The memory of her petition to Notre 
Dame de la Garde came back to her. Before she knew' Africa 
she had prayed for men wandering, and perhaps unhappy, 
there, for men wliom she? would probably never see agaim would 
never know\ And now that she was growing familiar with this 
land, divined something of its w'onders and its dangers, she 
prayed for a man in it whom she di<l not know, who w'as very 
near to her making a sacritiee of his prejudici*s, perhaps of his 
fears, at her desire. She prayed for Androvsky without words, 
making of her hn^lings of gratitude to him a prayer, and pres¬ 
ently, in the darkness frame<l hy her hands, she seemed to see 
LilxTty once more, as in the ^]ladows of the dancing-house, 
standing hi«ide a man who prayed far out in the glory of the 
desert The storm, s|K)ken of l)y Uie Diviner, did not always 
rage. It was stilled to hear his prayer. And the darkness lutd 
fled, and the light drew' near to listen. She pressed her face 
more strongly against her hands, and began to think more 
definitely. 

Was this interview' with the priest the first step taken by 
Androvsky towanls the gift the (K»sert held for him? 

He must surely be a man who hated religion, or thought he 
hated it. 

Perhaps he looked upon it as a chain, instead of as the ham¬ 
mer that strikes away the fetters from the slave* 

Yet he had worn a crucifix. 

She lifUKl her head, put her hand into her breast, and drew 
out the crucifix. What was its history? She wondered as she 
looked at iU Had someone who loved him given it to him, 
someone, perlmps, who grieveil at his hatred of holiness, and 
who faneieil tliat this very humble symbol might one day, as 
the humble symbols sometimt^s do, prove itself a little guide 
towards shining irutii? Had a woman given it to him? 

She laid Uie cross down on the e<lge of the prit-dieu. 

There was red fire gleaming now on the windows of the 
diureh. She realised the pa^nt that was marching up the 
west, the passion of the world as well as the purity vwen lay 
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beyond the world. Her mind was disturbed. She glanced 
from the red radiance on the glass to the dull brown wood of 
the cross. Blood and agony had made it the mystical symbol 
that it was — blood and agony. 

She had something to think out That burden was still 
upon her mind, and now again she felt its weight, a weight 
t^t her intenriew with the priest had not lifted. For she had 
not been able to be quite fnink with the priest. Something 
had held her back from absolute sincerity, and so he had not 
spoken quite plainly all that was in his mind. His words had 
bwn a little vague, yet she had understood the meaning that 
lay behind them. 

Really, he had warned her against Androvsky. There were 
two men of very ditTerent tyj>es. One was unworldly as a child. 
The other knew the world. Neither of tliem had any acquaint^ 
ance with Androvsky’s history, and both had warned her. It 
was instinct then that had spoken in them, telling them that he 
was a man to Ix' shunned, perhaps f(?ared. And her own 
instinct? What had it said? What did it say? 

For a long time she remained in the churcli. But she could 
not think clearly, reason calmly, or even pray passionately. 
For a vagueness had come into her mind like the vagtieness of 
twilight that filled tin* space beneath th»» sUirr>' roof, softening 
the crudeness of the ornaments, the garish colours of the plas¬ 
ter saints. It seemnl to her that her thoughts and feelings lost 
their outlines, that she watchetl them fading like Uie shrouded 
forms of Arabs fading in the tunnels of Mimosa. But as Uiey 
vanished surely they whispered, That which is written is 
written.” 

The mosques of Islam echoed thesw? words, and surely this 
little church that bravely stood among them. 

That which is written is written.^* 

Domini rose from her knees, hid the wooden cross once more 
in her breast, and went out into the evening. 

As she left the church door something occurred which struck 
the vagueness from her. She came upon Androvsky and the 
priest They were standing tc^etber at the latteris gate, whidi 
he was in the act of opening to an accompaniment of joyous 
barking from Bous-Bous. Both men looked strongly express!ve« 
as if both had been making an effort of some kind. She 
stop]^ in the twilight to sf^ak to them. 

^ Monsieur Androvsky lias kmdly been paying me a visi^^ 
said Father Roubier* 
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I am glad/’ Domini said. " We ought all to be friends 
here” 

There was a perceptible pause. Then Androvsky lifted his 
hat. 

‘‘ Good-evening, Madame/’ he said. Good-evening, 
Father.” And he walked away quickly. 

The priest looked after him and sighed profoundly. 

“ Oh, Madame! ” he exclaimed, as if impelled to liberate his 
mind to someone, “ what is the matter with that man? WTiat 
is the matter? ” 

He stared fixedly into the twilight after Androvsk/s retreat¬ 
ing form. 

“With Monsieur Androvsky?” 

She spoke quietly, but her mind was full of apprehension, 
and she looked s</archingly at the priest. 

“Yes. What can it be?” 

“ But — I don't understand." 

“Why did he come to see me?” 

“ I asked him to come.'’ 

She blurted out the words without knowing why, only feeling 
that she must sfxMik the truth. 

“ You asked him ! 

“ Yes. I wanted you to be friends — and I thought perhaps 
you might-” 

“ Yes?” 

“ I wanted you to be friends.” She repeated it almost 
stubbornly. 

“ I have never before felt so ill at ease with any human 
being,” exclaimed the priest with tense excitement. “ And yet 
I could not let him go. Whenever he was about to leave me I 
was to pr(»ss him to remain. We spoke of the most 

ordinary things, and all the time it was as if we were in a 
peat tragedy. What is he? What can he be?” (He still 
looked down the road.) 

“ I don’t know. I know noUiing. He is a man travelling, 
as other men travel.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“What do you mean. Father?” 

“ I ini^n tliat other travellers are not like this man.” 

He leaned his thin hands heavily on the gate, and she saw, 
bjf the expression of his eyes, that he was ^ing to say some^ 
thing startling. 

“ Madame,” he said, lowering his voice, “ I did not speak 
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quite frankly to you this afternoon. You may, or you may not, 
have understood what I meant. But now I will speak plainly. 
As a priest I warn you, 1 warn you most solenmly, not to make 
frienos with this man.^’ 

There was a silence, then Domini said: 

“ Please give me your reason for this warning/’ 

That I can’t do." 

** Because you have no reason, or because it is not one you 
care to tell me? " 

I have no reason to give. My reason is my instinct I 
know nothing of this man — I pity lam. I shall pray for him. 
He needs prayers, yes, he needs tliem. But you are a woman 
out here alone. You have spoken to me of yourself, and I feel 
it my duty to s^iv that I a<l\isc* w»u most earnestly to break off 
your acquaintance with ilonsieur Androv.sky/’ 

“ Do \ou mtnin that you think him evil? " 

‘‘ I don't know whether he is e\il, 1 don't know wliat he is.” 

I know he is not evil." 

The priest looki*<l at her wondering. 

‘*You know-how?” 

My instinct," she said, (‘oming a step nwer, and putting 
her hand, t*>o, on the gate near his. “ Why should we dest^ri 
him ? ” 

Desert him, Madame! 

Father Kouhier s vijiee sound4‘<l amazed. 

“ Yes. You say he n^ds pra\ers. 1 know' it. Father, are 
not the first prayers, the truest, thos4» that go most swiftly to 
Heaven — acts? " 

The priest did n*^t reply for a moment, lie looked at her 
and seemed to be thinking dcH^ply. 

” Why did you send \IonsK;ur Androvsky to me this after¬ 
noon? ” he said at lost abniptly. 

** I knew you were a good man, and 1 fancit^l if you became 
friends you might help him.” 

His face softened. 

A good man,” he said. ** Ah! " He shook his head sadly, 
with a sound that whs like a little pathetic laugh. I — a 
good man! And I allow an almost invincible personal feeling 
to conquer my inward sense of right I Madame, come into the 
garden for a moment.” 

He opened the gate, she passed in, and he led her round the 
house to the enclosure at the back, where th^ could talk in 
greater privacy. Then he conUnu^: 
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" You are right, Madame. 1 am here to try to do Qod’s 
work, and sometimes it is better to act for a human being, per* 
haps, even than to pray for him. 1 will tell you that 1 ^1 an 
almost invincible repugnance to Monsieur Androvsky, a repug¬ 
nance that is almost stronger than my will to hold it in check.” 
He shivered slightly. ‘‘ But, with God’s help, 1 ’ll conquer 
that. If he stays on here 1 ’ll try to be his fnend. 1 ’ll 
do all I can. If he is unhappy, far away from good, per¬ 
haps— I say it humbly, Ma<lame, 1 assure you — I might 
help him. But ” — and here his face and manner changed, 
became firmer, more dominating — you are not a priest, 
and-” 

No, only a woman,” she said, interrupting him. 

Something in her voice arr^^sted him. There was a long 
silence in which they paced slowly up and down on the sand 
between the palm trees. The twilight was dying into night. 
Already the tom-toms were throbbing in the street of tim 
dancers, and the shnek of the distant pipes was faintly heard. 
At last the priest spoke again. 

Madame,” he said, “ when you came to me this afternoon 
there was something that you could not tell me.” 

Yes.” 

Had it anything to do with Monsieur Androvsky? ” 

I meant to ask you to advise me about myself.” 

‘‘ My advice to you was and is — be strong but not too 
foolhardy.” 

“ Believe mo I will try not to be foolhardy. But you said 
something else too, something about women. Don’t you re¬ 
member? ” 

She stopped, took his hands impulsively and pressed them. 

Father, 1 ’ve scarcely ever betm of any use all my life. 
I’ve scarc'cly ever tried to be. Nothing within me said, ^ You 
could be,’ and if it had I w^as so dulled by routine and sorrow 
that 1 don’t think I should have heard it But here it is 
different. I am not dulled. I can hear. And — suppose I 
can be of use for the first time! You wouldn’t say to me, 
* Don’t try! ’ You could n’t say that? ” 

He stood holding her hands and looking into her face for a 
moment Then he said, half-humorously, half«eadly: 

My child, perhaps you know your own strength beet Per¬ 
haps your safest spiritual director is your own heart Whe 
knows? But whether it be so or not you will not take adviee 
from mot^ 
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She knew that waa true now and, for a moment, felt almost 
ashamed. 

Forgive me,” she said. But — it ia strange, and may 
Beem to you ridiculous or even wrong — ever since I have been 
here I nave felt as if everything that happened had been 
arranged beforehand, as if it had to happen. And I feel that, 
too, about the future.” 

Count Anteoni's fatalism! ” the prieat said, with a touch 
of impatient irritation. “ I know. It is the guiding spirit of 
this land. And you too are going to be led by it. Take care! 
You have come to a land of fire, and 1 think you are made of 
fire.” 

For a moment she Siiw a fanatical expression in his e}*es. 
She thought of it as the look of the monk crushed down within 
his soul. He opened his lips again, as if to pour forth upon 
her a torrent of burning words. But the Imik died away, and 
they parted quietly like two good friends. Yet, as she went to 
the hotel, she knew that Father Koubier could not give her the 
kind of help she wanted, and she even fancieil that pi^rhaps no 
priest could. Her heart was in a turmoil, and she seemed to bo 
in the midst of a crowed. 

Balouch was at the door, looking elaborately contrite and 
ready with his he. He had been seized with fever m the night, 
in token whereof he held up hand,^ which began to shake Tike 
wind-swept leavf*s. Only now had he Ix cn able to drag himself 
from his quilt and, still afllu ted as he was, to cn*ep to his 
honoured patron and crave her pardon. Domini gave it with 
an abstracted carelessness that evidently hurt his pride, and 
was passing into the hotel when he said: 

" Irena is going to marry Hadj, Madame.” 

Since the fracas at the dancing-house both the dancer and 
her victim had been under lock and key, 

" To marry her after she tried to kill him! ” said Domini. 

" Yea, Madame, He loves her ns the palm tree loves the sun. 
He will take her to his room, and she will wear a veil, and 
work for him and never go out any more.” 

What! She will live like the Arab women?” 

" Of course, Madame. But there is a very nice terrace on 
the roof outside Hadjis room, and Hadj will |K*rmii her to take 
the air there, in the evening or when it is hot.” 

” She must love Hadj very ranch.” 

” She does, or why should she tnr to kill him?” 

So that was an African love — a jaufe-thrust and a taking of 
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the veil 1 The thought of it added a further complication to 
the disorder that was in her mincL 

“ I will see you after dinner, Batouch,” she said. 

She felt that she must do something, go somewhere that 
night. She could not remain quiet 

Batouch drew himself up and threw out his broad chest His 
air gave place to importance, and, as he leaned against the 
white pillar of the arc*ade, folded his ample burnous round him, 
and glanced up at the sky he saw, in fancy, a five-franc piece 
glittering in the chariot of the moon. 

The priest did not come U) dinner that night, but Androvsky 
was already at his table when Domini came into the salle-d^ 
manger. He got up from his seat and bowed formally, but did 
not speak. Kemembenng his outburst of the morning she 
realist the suspicion which her second interview with the 
priest had probably created in his mind, and now she was not 
tree from a feeding of discomfort that almost resembled guilt. 
For now she liad lieen led to discuss Androvsky with Father 
Roubier, and had it not been almost an apology when she said, 
“ I know he is not evil '*? Once or twice during dinner, when 
her eyes met AndrovskyV for a moment, she imagined that 
he must know why she had beem at the priest's house, that 
an^r was steadily inen-asing in him. 

He was a man who Imted to be observed, to l>e criticised. 
His sensitiveness was altogether abnormal, and made her won¬ 
der afresh when' his previous life had been passed. It must 
surely have been a very shelten'd existence. Contact with the 
world blunts the fine edge of our feeling with regard to others^ 
opinion of us. In tlie world men learn to Ik? heedless of the 
everlasting buzz of comment that attends their goings out and 
their comings in. But Androvsky was like a youth, alive to 
the tiniest whisper, set on fire by a glancv. To such a nature 
life in the world must be pc'rpetual torture. She thought of 
him with a sorrow that — strangely in her — was not tinged 
with contempt That which manift'sted by another man would 
certainly have moved her to impatience, if not to wrath, in 
this man woke other sensations — curiosity, pity, terror. 

Yes — terror. To-night she knew that The long day, be¬ 
gun in the semi-darkness before (he dawn and ending in the 
semi-darkness of tlie twilight, had, with its events that would 
have seemed to anoUier ordinary and trivial enough, carried 
her forward a stage on an emotional pilgrimage. Tlie half- 
teiled warnings of Count Anteoni and of the priest, followed 
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by the latter’s almost passionately abrupt plain speaking, bad 
not been without effect. To-night something of Europe and 
her life there, with its civilised experience and drastic training 
in the management of woman’s relations with humanity in 
general, crept back under the palm trees and the brilliant stars 
of Africa; and despite the fatalism condemned by Father 
Roubier, she was more conscious than she had hitherto been 
of how others — the outside world — would be likely to regard 
her acquaintance with Androvsky. She stood, as it were, and 
looked on at the events in which she herself had been and waa 
involved, and in that moment she was first aware of a thrill 
of something akin to terror, as if, jK'rhaps, without knowing it, 
she had been moving amid a great darkness, as if [lerhaps a 
great darkness were a[)pn)ac!nng. Suddenly she saw Androv- 
sky as some strange and ghastly figure of legend; as the wan¬ 
dering Jew met by a travelh r at enw roads and distinguished 
for an instant in an oblique lightning flash ; as Vanderdecken 
passing in the hurricane and throwing a blood-retl illumina¬ 
tion from the sails of his haunted ship; as the everlasting 
climber of the Brocken, as the shrouded Arab of the Kastern 
legend, who announctMl ('oming disaster to the wanderers in the 
desert by beating a death-roll on a drum among the dunes. 

And with (Viunt Anteoni and the priest she set another fig¬ 
ure, that of tho sane! diviner, \ihoM» tortiin^l fate had suggesUd 
a man looking on a fate that was terrible. Had not he, too, 
warned her? Had not (he wanung bt^m threefold, been given 
to her by the world, the f’hurch, and the underworld — the 
world benf*ath the veil? 

She met Androvsky’s eyes. He was getting up to leave the 
room. His movement taught her away from things visiona.ry, 
bat not from worldly things. She still looked on heraelf mov¬ 
ing amid these events at which her world would laugh or 
wonder, and perhaps for the first time in her life she waa 
tmetaily self-conscious because of the self that watched her¬ 
self, as if that self held something coldly satirical that mocked 
at her and marvelled. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

*^\7^BAT shall I DO TO-NIGHT?'^ 

Alone in the now empty salle-d-manger Domini 
asked herself the question. She was restless, terribly restless 
in mind, and wanted distraction. The idea of going to her 
room, of reading, even of sitting quietly in the verandah, was 
intolerable to her. She longed for action, swiftness, excite¬ 
ment, the help of outside things, of that exterior life w^hich 
she had told (’ount Anteoni she had begun to see as a mirage. 
Had she been in a city she would have gone to a theatre to 
witness some tremendous drama, or to hear some passionate 
or terrible opera. Beni-Mora might have been a place of many 
and strange tragedies, would be no doubt again, but it ofTereil 
at this moment little to euitisfy her mood. Tlie dances of the 
Caf^ Maures, the songs of the smokers of the keef, the long 
histories of the story-tellers betw'een the lighted candles — she 
wanted none of these*, and, for a moment, she wished she were 
in Ixmdon, Paris, any gn^at capital that sjxmt itself to suit the 
changing moods of men. With a sigh sh<* got up and went out 
to the Arcade. Batoiuh joine<l her immediately, 

" What can I do to-night, Batouch ? she siiid. 

There are the femmes mauR^sques,'^ he began. 

No, no.” 

** Would Madame like to hear the storv-teller ? ” 

No. I should not understand liim.” 

I can explain to Madame.” 

« No.” 

She stepped out into the road. 

” There will he a m<x>n to-night, won't tiiere?” she said, 
looking up at the starry sky. 

Yes, Madame, later,” 

What time will it rise? ” 

Between nine and ten.” 

She stood in the road, thinking. It had occurred to her that 
she had never seen moonrise in the desert 

” And now it is ” — she loKiked at her watch — ** only eight.” 
Does Madame wish to see the moon come up pouring upon 
the p^ms- ^ 

bon^t talk so much, Batouch ” she said brusquely. 

To-night the easy and luscious imaginings of the poet wor- 

is 
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ried her like the cry of a mosquito. His presence even dis¬ 
turbed her. Yet what could she do without him? After a 
pause slie said: 

‘‘ Can one go into the desert at night?” 

‘‘On foot, Madame? It would be dangerous. One cannot 
tell what may be in the desert by night.” 

These words made her long to go. They had a charm, a 
violence j)erhaps, of the unknown. 

” One might ride,” she stiid. “ Why not? Who could hurt 
us if we were mounttHl and armed?” 

“ Madame is brave as the panther in the forests of the 
Djurdjurah.” 

“And you, Hatonch? Aren’t }ou brave?” 

“ Madame, I am afraid of nothing.” 

He did not say it boastfully, like Hadj, but calmly, almost 
loftily. 

“ Well, vre art' neither of us afraid. liCt us ride out on the 
Tomboiu toil n>a(l and .‘^ee the moon rise. I ^11 go and put on 
my habit.” 

“ Madame should take her revolver.” 

“ Of course. Bring the horses round at nine.” 

When she had [uit on her habit it was only a few minutes 
after eight. She longed to he in the saddle, going at full speed 
up the long, white n^ad betwivn the palms. Physical movt^- 
ment was to her, and slu* b«^«n to pace up and down 

the verandali quukly. She wished she had orderedl the horses 
at once, or that she could do something definite to fill op the 
time till they came, .\s she turned at the end of the verandah 
she saw a wlnte form apprf>a<hing her; when it drew near she 
recogniserl Hadj. looking s« Ifn-ons^ ions and miachievoust but 
a little tnumpliant too. At this moment she was glad to nee 
him. He receive<l her congratulations on hia recovery and 
approaching marriage with a sort of skittish gaiety, but she 
soon discovered that he had come with a money-making reaaon. 
Having seen his cousin saf^dy off the premises, it had evidently 
occurred to him to turn an honest penny. And fannies were 
now specially needful to him in view of marriinl life. 

“ Does Madame wish to see something strange and wonder¬ 
ful tCKiiight?” he asked, after a moment, looking at her side¬ 
ways out of the comers of his wicked eyes, which, as Domini 
could see, were swift to n*ad character and mot^ 

" I am going out riding.” 

He looked astonished. 
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In the night?'’ 

Yes. Batouch hag gone to fetch the horses.” 

Hadj's face became a mask of sulkiness. 

“ If Madame goes out with Batouch she will be killed. 
There are robbers in the desert, and Batouch is afraid of-” 

‘‘ Could wo Boe tlie strange and wonderful thing in an 
hour?" she interrupted. 

The gay and skittish expression returned instantly to his 
face. 

" Yes, Madame." 

‘MVhat is it?" 

He shook his head and made an artful gesture with his 
hand in tlie air. 

** Madame shall sec." 

His long eyes were full of mystery\ and he moved towards 
the staircase. 

Come, Madame.” 

Domini lauglied and followed him. She felt as if she were 
playing a game, yet her curiosity was roused. They went 
softly dow'n and slipped out of the hotel like children fearing 
to W caught. 

" Batouch will be angry. There will bo white foam on his 
lip," whisj>ere(l Hadj. dropping his chin and chuckling low in 
his throat. This way, .Madame." 

Ue led her quickly acroi^s the gardens to the Rue Berthe, 
and down a nnml»er of small streets, till they reached a white 
house before which, on a hump, thre*!' palm trees grew from 
one trunk. B<*yond was waste ground, and further away a 
stretch of sand and low dunes lost in the darkness of the, as 
yet, moonless night. Domini looktni at the house and at Hadj, 
and wondered if it would he foolish to enter. 

** What is it ? " she aske<l again. 

But he only replied, ** Madame wdll see! " and struck his flat 
hand upon the door. It was opned a little way, and a broad 
face covered with little humps and dents showed, Uie Uiick lips 
prted and muttering quickly. Then the face was withdrawn, 
the door opnc»d wider, and Hadj beckoned to Domini to go in. 
After a moment’s hesitation she did so, and found lierself in 
a small interior court, with a tiled floor, pillars, and high up a 
gallery of carved wood, from which, doubtless, dwelling-rooms 
openea In the court, upon cushions, were seated four vacant- 
looking m^, with bare arms and le^ and long matted hair, 
before a brarier, from which rose a sharply pungent perfume. 
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Two of these men were very yoimg, with pale, ascetic faces and 
weary eyes. They looked like young priests of the Sahara. At 
a sliort distance, upon a red pillow, sat a tiny boy of about three 
years old, dressed in yellow and green. When Domini and 
Hadj came into the court no one looked at them except the 
child, who stared with slowly-rolling, solemn eyes, s Bghtly 
shifting on the pillow. Iladj beckoned to Domini to seat her¬ 
self upon some rugs between the pillars, sat down beside her 
and began to make a cigarette. Complete silence prevailed. 
The four men stared at the brazier, holding their nostrils over 
the incense fumes which rose from it in airy spirals. The 
child continut^l to stare at Domini. Hadj lit his cigarette. 
And time rolled on. 

Domini had d^-sireil violence, and had been conveyed into a 
dumbness of mystery, that fell upon her turmoil of spirit like 
a blow. What struck her as *'?5{x>cially strange and unnatural 
was the fact that the men with whom she was sitting in the 
dim court of this lonely house had not looked at her, did not 
appear to know that she was there. Hadj had caught the 
aroma of their nu^ilitaiions with the perfume of the incense, 
for his eves had lost their iniMhief and btwme gloomily pro¬ 
found, as if they stareil on bygone centuries or watched a far- 
off future. Even the child b<gan to look elderly, and worn as 
with fastings and witli watchings. As the fumt*s jK^rpetually 
ascended from the rcil-hot coals of the brazier the sharp smell 
of the perfume grew slrongtT. There was in it something pro¬ 
vocative and ex< iting that was like a soun<l, and Domini 
marvelled that the four men who crouched over it and drank 
it in perpetually could be unaffected by its influence when she, 
who was at some distance from it, felt dawning on her desires 
of movement, of action, almost a physical nec'csaity to get up 
and do something extraordinary, absurd or passionate, such as 
she bad never done or dreamed of till this moment. 

A low growl like that of a v^ild beast broke the silence. 
Domini did not know at first whence it came. She stared at 
the four men, but they were all gazing vacantly into the 
brazier, their naked arms dropping to the floor. She glanced 
at Hadj. He was delicately taking a cigarette paper from a 
little case. The child — no, it was absurd even to think of 
a child emitting such a sound. 

Someone growled again more fiercely, and this time Domini 
saw that it was the ralest of the ascetic-looking youths. He 
shook back his long ^r, rose to his feet with a bound, 
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moving into the centre of the court gazed ferociously at his 
companions. As if in obedience to the glance, two of them 
stretched their arms backwards, found two tom-toms, and be¬ 
gan to beat them loudly and monotonously. The young ascetic 
bowed to the tom-toms, dropping his lower jaw and jumping 
on his bare feet. He bowed again as if saluting a fetish, and 
again and again. Ceaselessly he bowed to the tom-toms, always 
jumping softly from the pavement. His long hair fell over 
his face and back from his shoulders with a monotonous regu¬ 
larity that imitated the tom-toms, as if ho strove to mould his 
life in accord with the fetish to which he offered adoration. 
Flecks of foam appeared upon his lips, and the asceticism in 
his eyes changed to a bestial glare. His whole body was in¬ 
volved m a long and snakc-like undulation, above which his 
hair flew to and fro. Presently the second youth, moving rev¬ 
erently like a priest about the altar, stole to a comer and re¬ 
turned with a large and curved sheet of glass. Without looking 
at Domini he came to her and placed it in her hands. When 
the dancer saw the gloss he stood still, growled again long 
and furiously, threw hims^df on his knees before Domini, 
licked his lips, then, abruptly thrusting foru’ard his face, set 
his teeth in the sheet of glass, bit a large piece off, crunched it 
up with a loud noise, swallowed it with a gulp, and growled 
for more. She fed him again, while the tom-toms went on 
roaring, and the child in its red pillow watched with its wear}' 
eyes. And when he was full fed, only a fragment of glass re¬ 
mained betwf»on her fingers, he fell u})on the ground and lay 
like one in a trance. 

Then the second youth bowed to the tom-toms, leaping gently 
on the pavement, foamed at the mouth, growled, snuffed up the 
incense fumes, shook his long mane, and placed his naked feet 
in the red-hot coals of the brazier. He plucked out a coal and 
rolled his tongue roun<l it. He placed red coals under his bare 
amipita and kept them there,pressiughis armsagainst his sides. 
He held a coal, like a monocle, in his eye scx'ket against his eye. 
And ail the time he Icap^ and bowed and foamed, undulating 
his body like a snake. The child looked on with a still gravity, 
and the tom-toms never ceased. From the gallery above 
painted faces peered down, but I'^omini did not see them. Her 
attention waa taken captive by the young priests of tlie Sahara. 
For so she called them in her mind, realising that there were 
religions fanatics whose half-crazy devotion seemed to lift them 
ebOTo the ordinary dangers to the body. One of the musicians 
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now took his turn, throwing his tom-tom to the eater of glass, 
who had wakened from his trance. He bowed and leaped; 
thrust spikes behind his eyes, through his cheeks, his lips, his 
arms; drove a long nail into his head with a wooden hammer; 
stood upon the sharp edge of an upturned sword-blade. With 
the spikes protruding from his face in all directions, and his 
eyes bulging out from them like balls, he spun in a maze of 
hair, barking like a dog. The child regarded him with a still 
attention, and the incense fumes were cloudy in the court. 
Then the last of the four men sprang up in the midst of a 
more passionate uproar from tlie tom-toms. He wore a filthy 
burnous, and, with a shriek, he plunged his hand into its IichkI 
and threw some scpiirming things upon the fioor. They began to 
run. rearing stiff tails into the air. He sank down, blew upon 
them, caught them, letting them set their tail weapons in his 
fingers, and lifting them thus, imh<‘dih*<l. high above the floor. 
Then again he put them tlown. hn%'ith*‘d uj>on each one, drew 
a circle round each with lus for»‘finger. Hh face had suddenly 
become intense, hypnotic. The seorpums. as if rnesmeris#Hj, 
remaine<i utterly still, each in it> [duee within its imaginary 
circle, that had U‘t'ome a cage; jind their ma.Mer bowed to ilie 
fetish of the tom-toms. leajHMl. gnniu*^!, and bowed again, un¬ 
dulating lus IkxIv in a ma/e of hair. 

I)omini felt as if Iikt- the sror[)tons. had bcvii mi'amer- 
iaed, She, 1<X), wa.s Mireh houiul in a cm Ir, l»reathed by 

some arrogant breath of fanaticism, c«»inmanded by s^nue 
horrid prmer. She hx»kofl at the scorpions and felt a sort of 
pity for them. From tune to iim«» the bowing fanatic glanced 
at them through his hair out of the corners of his eyes, licke<l 
hi» lips. shf>ok his ‘•liouUlers. and uttered a bmg howl, thrilling 
with the note of greed. The tom-toms pulsed faster and 
faster, louder and louder, and all the men b<>ran to aing a 
fierce chant, the song surely of dis^ rt souls ilriven crazy by 
religion. One of the scorpions mo\fM^l slightly, reared ita taif, 
began to run. Instantly, as if at a signal, the damper fell upon 
his kiieas, bent down his head. t***iz*»<l il in his teeth, munched 
it and twallowetl it. At the same moment with the uproar of 
the tom-toms there mingled a loinl knocking on the door. 

Hadjis lips curled back from his jKJinled t<*eth and he looked 
dangerous. 

“ It is Batoiich!"' he snarled. 

Domini got up. Without a word, turning her back upon tha 
eoort, she made her way out, still hearing the howl of the 
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scorpion-eater, the roar of the tora-toma, and the knocking 
on the door. Hadj followed her quickly, protesting. At 
the door was the man with the pitted white face and the 
thick lips. When he saw her he held out his hand. She 
gave lam some money, he opened the door, and she came 
out into the night by the triple palm tree. Batouch stood 
there looking furious, with the bridles of two horses across 
his arm. He began to sj)eak in Arabic to lladj, but she 
stopped him with an impenous gesture, gave lladj his fee, 
and in a moment was in the saddle and cantering away into 
the dark. 8he heard the gallop of Batouch's horse coming up 
behind her and turned her head. 

** Batouch/' she said, “ you are the smartest — slie used the 
word chic — “Arab here. Do you know what is the fashion 
in London when a lady rides out with the attendant who 
guards her — tlie really smart thing to do?" 

She was plaxing on his vanity. He responded with a ready 
amile. 

“ No, Madame," 

“ The attendant rides at a short distance behind her, so that 
no one ena come up n(*ar her without his knowledge.'’ 

Batouch fell back, and Domini cantt retl on, congratulating 
herindf on the sucxc^s of her ex|HMlieiit. 

She passed through tlie full of strolling white fig¬ 

ures, lighta and the soumi of musu*. and was soon at tlie end of 
the long, straight road that was siirinfuant to her as no other 
road had ever bci n. Kadi tune s«nv it, stretdung on till it 
was lost in the Hem(‘d masses of the palms, her imagination waa 
stirred by a longing lt» wander through barbaric lands, by a 
nomad finding that v^as almost irn^sistihle. This road was a 
track of fate to her. Win n die was on it she had a strange 
sensation us if slu* changiHl, develop<xl, dn’w lunvr to some ideal. 
It influeneetl her as one jH^rson may influence another. Now 
for the first time she was on it in the night, riding on the 
crowded! shatlows of its palms. She drew rein and went more 
slowly. She had a desire to be noiseless. 

In the obscurity the thickets of the jwliiis looked more exotic 
Uian in the light of <lav. 'rhen^ wan no motion in them. Each 
tree stood like a delicabdy carveti thing, silhouett^nl against the 
remote purple of the \oid. In the profound firmament the 
stars burned with a tremulous ardour they never show in 
northern skies. The mystery of this African night roae not 
from raporous veils and the long movement of winds, but was 
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breathed out by clearness, brightneea, stillness. It was the 
deepest of all mysterj' — the mystery of vastness and of peace. 

No one was on the road. The sound of the horse’s feet were 
sharply distinct in the night. On all sides, but far ofif, the 
guard dogs were barking by the hidden homes of men. The 
air was warm as in a hothouse, but light and faintly impreg¬ 
nated with perfume shed surely by the mystical garments of 
night as she glided on with Domini towards the desert. From 
the blackness of the palms there came sometimes thin notes of 
the birds of night, the whizzing noise of insects, the glassy pipe 
of a frog in the rivds by a i>ool behind a hot brown nail. 

Slie rode through one of the villages of old Beni-Mora, silent, 
unlighted. with empt\ stree ts and elo.scd cafes maures^ touched 
her ijorse w ith the uhip, and cantered on at n quicker pace. As 
she drew near to the ilescrt her dc»sire to be in it increased. 
There was some coar'^^ grass here. I’he palm trees grew k*88 
thickly. She hcanl more clearly the barking of the Kabyle 
dogs, and knew that ti nts were not far off. Sow, Udween the 
trunks of the tret‘s, she .^aw the twinkling of distant fires, and 
the s^nind of running water fell on her ♦ars, mingling with the 
jx^r'iifctent noise of the insists, and the faint cries of the birds 
and frogs. In front, where the road came out from the 
shadows of the last t^‘♦'^. lay a vast dimm»fis, not wholly unlike 
another starles.«< sky, strcu hed la neath the starry sky in which 
the nuKin had n<»t \et ri>c‘n. She set her horm* at a gallop and 
came into the d* ncrt, rusfung through the dark. 

“ Madame! Madame I ” 

Batouch’s voue was calling her. She galloped faster, like 
one in flight. Her horsi^’s fi*c*t padded over sand almost aa 
»oftly ajs a earners, 'riie vast dimness w'as surrdy coming to 
meet her, to take her to its*»lf in the night. But suddenly 
Batouch rr>d»‘ furiouj^ly up bc*side her, his burnous dying out 
behind him over his rc‘d sadflle. 

** Madame, we must not go further, we must keep near tbt 
oasis.^’ 

WTiy?"' 

It is not safe at night in the desert, and betides —^ 

Hts horse plunged and nearly rocketed against hera. She 
pul left in. Hts company took away her desire to keep on* 
Besides ? 

lining over hts saddle peak be said mysteriouily: 

Resides, Madame, someone has been following us all tilt 
way from ^ni-Mora/^ 
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^‘Who?” 

A horseman. I have heard the beat of the hoofs on the 
hard road. Once I stopped and turned, but I could see noth« 
ing, and then I could hear nothing. He, too, had stopped. 
But when I rode on again soon I heard him once more. 
Someone found out we were going and has come after us.^^ 
She looked back into the violet night without speaking. 
She heard no sound of a horse, saw nothing hut the dim tra^ 
and the faint, shadowy blackness where the palms began. Then 
she put her hand into the pocket of her saddle and silently 
held up a tiny revolver. 

I know, hut there might be more than one. I am not 
afraid, but if anything happens to Madame no one will ever 
take me as a guide any inore.*^ 

She smilefl for a moment, hut the smile died away, and again 
she looked into the night. She was not afraid physically, but 
she was conscious of a certain uneasiness. The day had been 
long and troubled, and had left its mark upon her. Restless¬ 
ness had driven her forth into the darkness, and behind the 
restlessness there was a hint of the terror of which she had been 
aware when she was left alono m the mlU-a-wanger, Was it 
not that vague terror which, shaking tlie restlessness, had sent 
her to the white house by the triple palm tret‘, had brought 
her now to the desert? she askod herw^lf, while she listened, 
and the hidden horseman of whom Batouch had spoken became 
in her imagination one with the legendary victims of fate; 
with the Jew by the cross roads, the mariner beating ever 
about the rock-bound shores of the world, the climl>er in the 
witches' Sabbath, the phantom Arab in the sand. Still hold¬ 
ing her re%'olver, she turned her hors<^ and rode slowly towards 
the distant fin^, from which came the barking of tlie dogs. At 
some hundreds of yards from them she paus^. 

I shall stay here,’* she said to Batouch. Where does the 
moon rise?" 

He stiftched his arm towards the desert, which sloped 
gently* almost imperc<»}>tibly, towards the east. 

“ Aide back a little way towards the oasis. The horseman 
was behind us. If he is still following you will meet him. 
Don't go far. Do as 1 tell you, Batouch." 

With obrious reluctance he obeyed her. She saw him pull 
^ his horse at a distance where he had her just in ai^t 
Tnen abe turned so that she could not see him and locuced 
towards the desert and the east The revolver seemed unnat* 
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uially hea^ in her hand. She danced at it for a moment and 
liateM with intenaity for the Mat of horse’s hoofs, and her 
wdcelnl ina^nation created a sound that iras non-existent in 
heir eara. With it she heard a gallop that was spectral as the 
galli^ of the black horses which carried Mephistopheles and 
Iranst to the abyss. It died away almost at once, and she 
knew it for an imagination. To-night she was peopling the 
desert with phimtoiiia. Even the fires of the nomads were as 
the fires that flicker in an abode of witches, the shadows that 
passed before them were as goblins that bad come up out of the 
sand to hold revel in the moonlight. Were they, too, waiting 
for a signal from the sky ? 

At tM thought of the moon she drew up the reins that had 
bem lying loosely on her horse’s neck and rode some pdcM 
forward and away from the fires, still holding the revolver in 
hm hand. Of what use would it be against the spectres of the 
Sahara? The Jew would face it without fear. Why not the 
horseman of Batouch ? She dropped it into the pocket of the 
saddln 


Far away in the east the darkness of the sky was slowly 
fading into a luminous mystery that rose from the underworld, 
a mystery that at first was faint and Urtmulous, pale with a 
psdlor of silver and primrose, but that deepened slowlv into a 
live and ardent raid against which a group of three palm trees 
detaciied thenudves from the desert like messengers sent forth 
by it to give a salutatiou to the moon. They were iei black 
againat the gold, distinct Uiough very distant. The n^t, and 
the vast plain from which they rose, lent them a sigm^anoe 
that was unearthly. Their long, thin stems and drooping, 
feathiuy leaves were living and pathetic aa the night tiio^hta 
of a woman who has suffered, but who turns, with s gednre of 
kmging that wilt not be denied, to the luminance tmii dwdls 
at mt neart of the world. And those black pdms s^nst the 
raid, that stillness of darkness and light in immsnsitv, ban- 
Mied Domkii’s faint sense of horror. The spectres fadsd avsy. 
She fixed her eyes on the palms. 

Now all the notes of the living things that do not aiiss|> by 
n%ht* bat nui» mmno by lecfdy pools, in underwood, anuMig tlw 
bhudes of grass and alm^ die banks of streams, were andi^ to 
her ag^, filling Imt (Bind with the mmtery of eoistence. The 
idassy note of tM frogi was like s fmling of somotking smaU 
aad fNdntod open a an^ of eryMoL. The whin of tha insects 
epuertsd s cus a tl s ssly mottn iiMPtslitjr. Thofsiatortosalllis 
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birds dropped down like jewels slipping frcnn the trees. And 
suddenly sne felt that she was as notliing in the vastness and 
the complication of the night Eren the passion that she knew 
lay, like a dark and silent flood, within her soul, a flood that, 
once released from its boundaries, had surely the power to rush 
irresistibly forward to submerge old landmarks and change the 
face of a world — even that seemed to lose its depth for a mo¬ 
ment to be shallow as the first ripple of a tide upon the sand. 
And she forgot that the first ripple has all the ocean behind it 

Hed dee[»eni*d and glowetl in the gold behind the tliree 
palms, and the upper rim of the round moon, red too as blood, 
crept about the desert iJoniini, leaning forward with one hand 
upon her horse’s warm neck, watched until the full circle was 
poised for a moment on the horizon, holding the palms in its 
frame of fire. She had never seen a moon look so immense 
and so vivid as this moon that came up into the night like a 
portent, fierce yet serene, moon of a barbaric world, such as 
might ^ve shone upon Herod when he heard the voice of the 
Baptist in his dung^Hin. or upon the wife of Pilate when in a 
dream she was trouhlwl. It sugge8te<l to her the powerful 
watcher of tragic events fraught with long chains of conse¬ 
quence that would last on through (cniuries, as it turned its 
blood-red gaze upon the desert, upon the palms, upon her, and, 
leaning upon her horse’s neck, she too — like Pilate’s wife — 
fell into a sort of strung*' and troubled dream for a moment, 
full of strong, yet ghastly, light and of shapes that flitted 
across a background of fir*'. 

In it she saw the priest with a fanatical look of warning in 
his eyes. Count Antwmi beneath the trees of his garden, the 
perfume-seller in hi.s dark hazsiar, Irena with her long throat 
exposed utd her thin arms drooping, the sand diviner spread¬ 
ing forth his hands, Androvskv galloping upon a horse as if 
pursued. This last vision returned again and amn. As the 
moon rose a stnwm of light that seemed tragic Ml across the 
desert and was woven mysteriously into the light of her waking 
dream. The three palms looked larger. She fancied that she 
saw them growing, becoming monstrous ns they stood in the 
very centre of the path of the mu'll!mat glory,* and suddenly 
she remembered her thought when ^e sat with Androvsky in 
the garden, that feeling grew in human hearts like palms riiung 
in the deeert But these palms were tragic and aspired towards 
the blood-red moon. Suddenly she was seized with a fear of 
feeling, of the growth of an intense sensation witiiin her, and 
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realised, with an almost feverish vividness, the impotence of a 
soul caught in the grip of a great passion, swayed hither and 
tUther, Ted into strange paths, along the edges, perhaps into 
depths of immeasurable aXvsses. She had said to Audrovsl^ 
that she would rather be tlie centre of a world tragedy than die 
without having felt to the uttermost even if it were sorrow. 
Was not that the speech of a mud woman, or at least of a 
woman who was so i^orant of the life of feeling that her words 
were idle and ridiculous? Again she felt desperately that she 
did not know herself, and this lack of the most essential of all 
knowledge reduced her for a moment to a bitterness of despair 
that seemed worse than the bitterness of death. The vastness of 
the desert appalled her. llie red moon held within its circle all 
the blood oi the martyrs, of life, of idealn. She shivered in the 
saddle. Her nature seemed to shrink and quiver, and a cry for 
protection rose within her, the cry of the woman who cannot 
face life alone, who must find a protector, and who must cling 
to a strong arm. who nmls man as the world needs Uod. 

Then again it seemed to her that she saw Androvsky gallop* 
ing upon a horse as if pursued. 

Moved by a desire to do something to combat this strange 
despair, bom of the moonrisic and the night, she itat erect in her 
saddle, and resolutely looked at the de.s<*rt. striving to gel away 
from herself in a hard contemplation of the details that sur¬ 
rounded her, the outward things that were coming each mo¬ 
ment into clearer view. She gaze<l .-iteadily towards the palms 
that sharply cut the moonlight. As she did so something black 
moved away from them, as if it had been part of them and now 
detached itself with the intention of approaching her along the 
track. At first it was merely a moving blot, formless and 
small, but as it drew nearer she saw that it was a horseman 
riding slowly, perhaps stealthily, scroes the sand. She glanced 
behind her, and saw Batonch not far off, and the fires of the 
nomads, llien she turned again to watch the horseman. He 
came steadily forward. 

^Madame!" 

It waa the vmce of Batouch. 

“ Stay where you arc! " she called out to him. 

She beard the aoft sound of the horse's feet and could see tho 
attitude of its rider. He waa leaning forward as if searching 
the night She rode to meet him, ana they came to each other 
in the path of Urn light she had thought tragic. 

“ You fdlowea me?” 
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“ I cannot see you go out alone into the deaert at night,” 
Androvsky replied. 

“ But you have no right to follow me.” 

I cannot let harm come to you, Madame.” 

She waa silent A moment before she had been longing for 
a protector. One had come to her, the man whom she had been 
setting with those legendary figures who have saddened and 
appalled the imagination of men. She looked at the dark fig* 
ure of Androvsky leaning forward on the horse whose feet were 
set on the path of the moon, and she did not know whether she 
felt confidence in him or fear of him. All that the priest had 
said rose up in her mind, all that Count Anteoni had hinted 
and that had been visible in the face of the sand diviner. This 
man had followed her into the night as a guardian. Did she 
need someone, sonudhing, to guard her from him? A faint 
horror was still upon her. Perhaps he knew it and resented 
it, for he drew him^eIf upright on his horse and spoke again, 
with a decision that was rare in him. 

“ Let me send Batouch Itack to Beni-Mora, ^ladame.” 

"VThy?” she asked, in a low voice that was full of hesita* 
tion. 

“ You do not need him now." 

He was looking at her with a defiant, a challenging expres¬ 
sion that was his answer to her expression of vague distrust 
and apprehension. 

“ IIow do you know that? " 

He did not an.'iwer the question, but only said: 

“ It is better here without him. May I send him away, 
Madame?” 

She bent her head. Androvsky rode off and she saw him 
speaking to Batouch, who shook bis head as if in contradic¬ 
tion. 

“ Batouch ! ” she called out, “ You can ride back to Beni- 
Mora. We shall follow directly.” 

The poet cantered forward. 

” Madame, it is not safe.” 

The sound of his voice made Domini suddenly know what 
she had not been sure of before — that she wish^ to be alone 
with Androvsky. 

“ Go, Batoudi 1 ” she «id. “ I tell you to go.” 

Batouch turned Iris horse without a word, and disappeared 
into tito ctorknesB of the distant palms. 

When they were alone together Domini and Androvdry sat 
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ailent on their horses for some minutes. Their faces were 
tomed towards the desert, which was now luminoos beneath 
the moon. Its loneliness was overpowering in the night, and 
made speech at first an impossibUity, and even thought difil- 
cnlt At last Androvsky said; 

“ Madame, why did you look at me like that just now, aa if 
yon — as if you hesitated to remain alone with me?” 

Suddenly she resolved to tell him of her oppression of the 
night. She felt as if to do so would relieve her of something 
that was like a pain at tier heart. 

“ Has it never occurrtHl to you that we are strangers to each 
other?” she said. “That we know nothing of each other’s 
Urea? What do you know of me or I of you ? ” 

He shifted in his saddle and moved the reins from one hand 
to the other, but said nothing. 

“ Would it seem strange to you if I did hesitate — if even 
now-” 

“ Yes,” he interrupted violently, “ it would seem strange to 
me.” 

“ Why?” 

“ You would rely on an Arab and not rely upon me,” be 
said with intense bitterness. 

“ 1 did not say so.” 

“ Yet at first you wished to keep Batouch.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then-" 

“ Batouch is my attendant” 

“ And I ? Perhaps I am nothing but a man whom you dis¬ 
trust ; whom — whom others tell you to think ill of." 

“ 1 jad« for myself.” 

" But if otlicrs speak ill of me? ” 

“ It would not influence me — for long.” 

She added the last wonls after a pause. Site wished to be 
strictly truthful, and to-night she was not sure Uiat the words 
of the priest had made no impression upon her. 

“ For long! ” he repeated. Then he said abruptly, “ The 
prieifl bates me.” 

« 210 ^" 

" And Count Antconi ? ” 

" Yon interefted Count Anteoni greatly.” 

“Interaated him!” 

His voice sounded inteoady suspicious in the night 

** Daa^t yon with to intereat anyone? It eeeua to me that 
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to be unintereetiog is to live eternally alone in a annleas 
deaert.” 

“ I vriah — I should like to think that I-” He stopped, 

then said, with a sort of ashamed determination: “ Could 1 
ever interest you, Madame? ” 

“ Yes," she answered quietly. 

“ But 3 rou would rather be protected by an Arab than by 
me. The priest has-” 

“ To-night 1 do not seem to be myself,” she said, interrup¬ 
ting him. “ Perhaps there is some physical reason. I got up 
very early, and— don’t you ever feel oppressed, suspicious, 
doubtful of life, people, yourself, everything, without apparent 
reason ? Don’t you know what it is to have nightmare wiUiout 
sleeping?” 

“ I! But you are different.” 

“ To-night I have felt — I do feel as if there were tragedy 
near me, perhaps coming towards me,” she said simply, “ and 
I am oppressed, I am almost afraid.” 

When she had said it she felt happier, as if a burden she 
carried were suddenly lighter. As he did not speak she 
glanced at him. The moon rays lit up his face. It looked 
ghastly, drawn and old, so chanj^ that she scarcely recognised 
it and felt, for a moment, as if she were with a stranger. She 
looked away (joickly, wondering if what she had seen was 
merely some strange effect of the moon, or whether Androvsky 
was r^ly altered for a moment by the action of some terrible 
grief, one of those sudden sorrows that rush upon a man from 
the hidden depths of his nature and tear his soul, till his whole 
being is lacerated and he feels as if his soul were flesh and were 
streaming with the blood from mortal wounds. The silence 
between tliem was long. In it she presently heard a reiterated 
noise that soundtHl like struggle and pain made audible. It 
was Androvsky’s breathing. In the soft and exquisite air of 
the deaert he was gasping Tike a man shut up in a cellar. She 
looked again towards him, startled. As site did so he turned 
his hone sidewavs and rode away a few paces. Then he pulled 
up hia horse. Tie was now merely a black shape upon the 
moonlight, motionless and inaudible. She could not take her 
eyes this sh^. Its blacknen suggested to her the black* 
ncM of • golf. Her memory still heard that aound of deep* 
dnwn brM^kiag or gasping,' heard it and quivered bmeath it 
as a tender-hearted person quivers seeing a helpless orsature 
bsinf iU*awd. She neaitatea (or a momeat, and oarried 
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away by an irresistible impulse to try to soothe this extramify 
of which she was unable to understand, she rode up to 
AnwTsky. When she reached him she did not know what 
she had meant to say or do. She felt suddenly impotent and 
intmsiTe, and eten horribly shy. But before she had time for 
speech or action he turned to her and said, lifting up his 
hands with the reins in them and then dropping them down 
hearily upon his horse's neck: 

“ Madame^ I wanted to tell you that to-morrow I-” 

He stopped. 

“ Yes? ” she said. 

He turned his head away from her till she could not see 
his face. 

“ To-morrow I am leaving Beni-Mora.” 

“ To-morrow! ” she said. 

She did not feel the horse under her, the reins in her hand. 
She did not see the desert or the moon. Though she was look¬ 
ing at Androvsky she no longer perceived him. At the sound 
of his words it seemed to her as if all outside things she had 
ever known had foundered, like a ship whose bottom is ripped 
up by razor-edged rock, as if with them had foundered, too, 
ail things within herself: thoughts, feelings, even the bodily 
powers that were oi the eesenc-e of her life; sense of taste, 
smell, hearing, sight, the capacity of movement and of deliber¬ 
ate repose. Nothing seemed to remain except the knowledge 
that she was still alive and had spoken. 

“ Yes, to-morrow I shall go away.” 

His face was still turned from her, and his voice sounded as 
if it spoke to someone at a distance, someone who could hear 
aa man cannot hear. 

“ To-morrow,” she repeated. 

She knew she had spoken again, but it did not seem to her 
as if she had heard herself speak. She looked at her hands 
holding the reins, knew that she looked at them, yet felt as if 
she were not seeing them while she did so. The moonlit desert 
was tardy flickering round her, and away to the horison in 
waves that were cana^ by the disappearanw of that ship which 
had suddenly foundered with all its countless lives. And she 
knew of the movement of these waves as the soul of one of ^ 
drowimd, abetdy released from the body, mi^t know of the 
movement on the surface of tiie see bmeiUh whidh ite body 
was hidden. 

But the sold wie evident nothing witbont the bo^, or, it 
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moBt, merely a continuance of Mwer to know that all whidi 
had been waa no more. All whi^ had been was no more. 

At last her mind began to work again, and those words went 
through it with persistence. She thought of the fascinatkm of 
Africa, that enormous, overpower!^ fascination which had 
taken possession of her body and spirit What had become of 
it? What bad become of the romance of the palm gardens, of 
the brown villages, of the red mountains, of the white town 
with its lights, its white Agures, its throbbing music ? And the 
mystical attraction of tiie desert — where was it now? Its 
voice, that had called her persistently, was suddenly silent. Its 
hand, tliat had been laid upon her, a-as removed. She looked 
at it in the moonlight and it was no longer the desert, sand 
with a soul in it, blue distances full of a music of summons, 
spaces, peopled with spirits from the sun. It was only a barren 
waste of dried-up matter, arid, featureless, desolate, ghastly 
with the bones of things that had died. 

She heard the dogs barking by the tents of the nomads and 
the noises of the insects, but still she did not feel the horse 
underneath her. Yet she was gradually recovering her powers, 
and their recovery brought with it sharp, physical pain, such 
as is felt by a person who has been nearly drowned and is 
restored from unconsciousness. 

Androvsky turned round. She saw his eyes fastened upon 
her, and instantly pride awoke in her, and, with pride, her 
whole self. 

She felt her horse under her, the reins in her hands, the 
stirrup at her foot. She moved in her saddle. The blood 
tinglra in her veins Aercely, bitterly, as if it had become sud- 
demv acrid. She fell as if her face were scarlet, as if her 
whom body flushed, and as if the flush could be seen by her 
companion. For a moment she was clothed from head to foot 
in a flery garment of shame. But she faced Androvsky with 
calm eyes, and her lips smiled. 

" You are tired of it? ” she said. 

" I never meant to stay long,” he ansarered, looking down. 

** There is not very much to do here. Shall we ride back to 
Uie village now?” 

^ke tumad her horse, and as she did so cast <me more glance 
at the three palm trees that stood far out on tiie path of the 
mmm. T1^ looked like three malignant fates liftii^ op their 
hands in malsdiotion. Ftm a moment she ehivered in t&s Mid¬ 
dle. Then she toudhed her horse with the whip sikd tamed her 

17 
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ejr«s ava;. Androvsky followed her and rode by her aide in 
luenoe. 

To gain the oaeia they passed near to the tents of the 
nomads, whose fires were dying out. The guard dogs were 
barking furiously, and straining at the cords which fastened 
them to the tent pega, by the short hedges of brushwood that 
sheltered the doors of filthy rags. The Arabs were all srithin, 
no doubt huddled up on the ground asleep. One tent was 
pitched alone, at a considerable distance from the others, and 
under the first palms of the oasis. A fire smouldered t«fore 
it, casting a flickering gleam of light u{)on something dark 
which lay upon the ground between it and the tent. Tied to 
the tent was a large white dog, which was nut barking, but 
which was howling os if in agony of fear. Before Domini and 
Androrsky drew near to this tent the howling of the dog 
reached them and startled them. There was in it a note that 
seemed humanly expressive, as if it were a person trying to 
scream out words hut unable to from horror. Both of them 
instinctively pulled up their horses, listened, then rode for* 
ward. When they reachiHl the tent they saw the dark thing 
lying by the fire. 

“What is it?” Domini whispered. 

“ An Arab asleep, I suppose,” Androvsky answered, staring 
at the motionless object. 

“ But the dog-” She looked at the white shape leaping 

frantically against the tent. “ Are you sure? ’* 

“ It mwt M. Look, it is wrappea in rags and the head is 
covered.” 

“ I don’t know.” 

She stared at it The howling of the dog grew louder, 
ae if it were straining every nerve to tell them smnething 
dreadful. 

“ Do you mind getting off and seeing what it is? I ’ll hold 
the horse.” 

He swnng himself out of tlie saddle. She caught his rein 
and watched him go forward to the thing that lay by the 1^, 
bend down over it, touch it, recoil from it, then — as if with a 
detemuned effort— kneel down beside it on the ground and 
take the rags that covered it in his hands. After a momattt of 
eontenqtlaniiB of what th^ bad hidden be dropped tlM ngi— 
or vattiCT threw them fnmi him with a vioUmt fsetors*—‘got 
up and came back to Domini, and looked at her inthont spsalr» 
im. ffiwbaittdowiu 
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“ I ’ll tell you,” she said. “ I ’ll tell you what it ia. It ’a 
a dead woman.” 

It aeemed to her aa if the dark thing Ipng by the fire was 
herself. 

” Yea,” he aaid. “ It ’a a woman who has been strangled.” 

“ Poor woman! ” she aaid. “ Poor — poor woman! ” 

And it seemed to her as if she said it of heraelf. 


CHAPTER XV 


f TING IN BED IN THE DARK THAT NIGHT 
^ Domini heard the church clock chime the hours. She was 
not restless, though she was wakeful. Indeed, she felt like a 
woman to whom an injection of morphine had been adminis¬ 
tered, as if she never wished to move again. She lay there 
counting the minutes that made the passing hours, counting 
than c^mly, with an inexorable and almost cold self-posses¬ 
sion. The process presently became mechanical, and she was 
able, at the same time, to dwell upon the events that had 
followed upon the discovery of tite murdered woman by the 
tent: Androvsky’s pulling aside of the door of the tent to find 
it empty, their short ride to the encampment close by. their 
rousing up of the sleeping Arabs witliin, filthy nomads clothed 
in patched garments, unveiled women with wrinkled, staring 
facet and huge plaits of false hair and amulets. EYom the 
tents the strange figures had streamed forth into the light of 
the moon and the fading fires, gesticulating, talking loudly, 
furiously, in an uncouth language that was unintelligible to 
her. Lm by Androvsky they liad come to the corpse, while 
the air was rent by the frantic barking of all the guaid dogs 
and the howling of the dog that had been a witness of the 
murder. Then In the night had risen the shrill wailing of the 
women, a wailing that seemed to pierce the stars uid shudder 
out to the remotest confines of the desert, and in the cold white 
radianee of the moon a savage vision of grief had been pre¬ 
sented to'ber eyes: naked arms gesticulating aa if they strove 
to aammoB vengeance from heaven, claw-like hands casting 
earth upon the heads from which dangled Fatma hands, 
chains cd tarnished silver and lumps of coral that rmninded 
her of oonunaled bh>od, bodies that swayed and writhed as if 
stridten wra couvulritMis or rent by seven devils. She reinem* 
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beied how strange had se^ed to hw the vast calm, &e vast 
silence, that encompassed this noisy outburst of humanity, 
how inflexible had looked the enormous moon, how tinsynv> 
pathetic the brighUv shining stars, how feverish and irritable 
the flickering illumination of the flames that spurted up and 
fainted away like things still living but in the agonies of 
death. 

Then had followed her silent ride back to Beni-Mora with 
Andrors^- along the straight road which had always fascinated 
her spirit of adventure. They had ridden slowly, without 
looking at each other, without 'e.xchanging a word. She had 
felt dry and weary, like an old woman who had passed through 
a long life of sneering and emerged into a r^on where any 
acute feeling is unable to exist, as at a certain altitude from 
the earth human life can no longer exist The beat of the 
horses’ hoofs upon the road had sounded liard, as her heart 
felt, cold as the temperature of her mind. Her body, which 
usably swa3red to her horse’s slightest movement, was rigid in 
the saddle. She recollected that once, when her horse stum* 
bled, she had tlirilled with an abrupt anger that was almost 
ferocious, and had lifted her whip to lash it. But the hand 
had slipped down nervelessly, and she had fallen again into 
her frigid reverie. 

Wlien they reached the hotel she liud dropped to the ground 
heavily, and heavily had ascr-nded the steps of the verandah, 
followM by Androvsky. Without turning to him or bidding 
him good^ni^t she had gone to her room. She had not acted 
with intentional rudeness or indifference — indeed, she had 
felt incapable of an intention. Simply, she had formttsn, for 
the first time perhaps in her life, an ordinary act of courtety, 
aa an old person sometimes forgets you are there and with* 
draws into himself. Androvsky had said nothing, had not 
tried to attract her attention to himself. She bad heard his 
atm die away <m the verandah. Then mechanically, die had 
undressed and got into betl, where she was now meohanioaUy 
counting the passing moments. 

Presently we berame awsre of her own stittnem and eon* 
nectod it iriUt the stillness of the dead woman by tha iMit ffiie 
lay, as it wer& watching bar own corpae aa a OaUM& Ineps 
vig^ heride a body that has not yst own put into Hw gfivs. 
But in this dumdwr of dsath tiMrs wars no fiowfia, no Ufhlsd 
candlee, no lips that moved in ptawer. She had m» to had 
srithoBt praying, Sht rsmamhored that now, init lifli indiier* 
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enoe. Dead people do not pray. The living pray for them. 
But even 6ie watcher could not pray. Another hour struck in 
tba belfry of the church. She listened to the chime and left 
off countu^ tile moments, and this act of cessation made more 
perfect the peace of the dead woman. 

When the sun rose her sensation of death passed away, 
leaving behind it, however, a lethargy of mind and body such 
aa she had never known before the previous night. Suzanne, 
coming in to call her, exclaimed: 

" Mam’selle is ill ? ” 

“No. Why should I be m?” 

“ Mam’selle looks so strange,” the maid said, regarding her 
with round and curious eyes. “ As if-” 

She hesitated. 

“ Give me my tea,” Domini said. 

When she was drinking it she asked: 

“ Do you know at what time the train leaves Beni-Mora — 
the passenger train ? ” 

“Yea, Mam’sclle. There is only one in the day. It goes 
soon after twelve. Monsieur Ilelmuth told me.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ What gown will-? ” 

“ Any gown — the white linen one I had on yesterday.” 

“ Yea, Mam’selle.” 

“ No, not that. Any other gown. Is it to be hot? ’’ 

“ Very hot, Mam’selle. 1'here is not a cloud in the sky.” 

“ How strange! ” Domini said, in a low voice that Suzanne 
did not hear. When she was up and dressed she said: 

“ I am iping out to Cuunt Anteoni’s garden. I think I ’ll 
— yat, 1 ’ll take a book with me.” 

She went into her little mlon and looked at the volumes 
scattered about there, some liooks of devotion, travel, books on 
sport, Rossetti’s and Newman’s poems, some French novels, 
and tlie novels of Jane Austen, of which, oddly, considering her 
nature, abe was very fond. For the first tinie in her life they 
struck Iwr as shrivelled, petty chronicles of shrivelled, blood- 
loss, artiSdal lives. Siw tur^ back into her bedroom, took 
up the Httie white volume of the Imitation, which lay always 
near her bed, ai^ went out into the verandah. She looked 
ndther to nor left, but at once deeceuded the atairoaae 
and toidc liar way along tto arcade. 

Wlien she rowlied the nte of the garden she heaitated 
before knodring vpoii it The sight of the villa, tiie anhei. 
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the white walla and cluateriiw tieea she knew so well hurt her 
80 frightfully, ao nnexpectemy, that ahe fdt frightmed and 
sick, and as if ahe must go away ouickly to aome place whidi 
ahe had never seen, and which couid call up no r^niniacooeea 
in her mind. 

Perhaps she would have gone into the oasis, or along the 
path tibat skirted the river Md, had not Smain softly opened 
^ gate and come out to meet her, holding a great velvety rose 
in his slim hand. 

He gave it to her without a word, smiling languidly with 
eyes in which the sun seemed caught and turned to glittering 
darkness, and as she took it and moved it in her fingers, look¬ 
ing at the wine-coloured petals on which lay tiny drops of 
water gleaming with thin and silvery lights, she remembered 
her first visit (o the garden, and the mysterious enchantment 
that had float^ out to her through the gate from the golden 
vistas and the dusky shadows of the trees, the feeling of ro¬ 
mantic expectation that had stirred within her as she atepp^ 
on to the sand and saw before her the winding ways ms- 
appearing into dimness between the rills edged by tlm pink 
geraniums. 

How long ago that seemed, like a remembrance of early 
childhood in the heart of one who is old. 

Now that the gate was open she resolved to go into the 
garden. She might as well be there as elsewhere. She stepped 
in, holding the rose in her hand. One of the drops of water 
slipped from an outer petal and fell upon the sand. She 
thought of it as a tear. The rose was weeping, bnt her eyes 
were dry. She touched the rose with her lips. 

To-day the garden was like a stranger to her, but a stranger 
with whom she had once — long, long ago — been intimt^ 
whom she had trusted, and by whom she had been betrayed. 
She looked at it and Imew that she had thought it beautiful 
and loved it. From its recesses had come to her troopa of 
dreams. The leaves of its trees had touched her as with tMider 
hands. The waters of its rills had whispered to her of the 
hidden things that lie in the breast of joy. The golden rays 
that played through its scented alleys had plajred, too, throa|^ 
the Aaoows of hw heart, making a warmth and li^t tiieie 
that aeemed to come from heaven. She knew this as one knows 
of the apparent humanity that greeted mie*e own hnoMUii^ in 
the friend who k a friend no longer, end die eideened at H ai 
at the thott|^ of remembered intimacy witit one peered 
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treacberouB. There seemed to her nothing ridiculous in this 
pencmificstion of the garden, as there had formerly seemed 
to her nothing ridiculous in her thought of the d^rt as a 
being; but the fact that she did thus instinctively personify 
the nature that surrounded her gave to the garden in her eyes 
an aspect that was hostile and even threatcnii^, as if she fa^ 
a love now changed to hate, a cold and inimical watchfulness 
that knew too much about her, to which she had once told all 
her happy secrets and murmured all her hopes. She did not 
hate the garden, but she felt as if she fear^ it The move¬ 
ments of its leaves conveyed to her uneasiness. The hidden 
places, which once had been to her retreats peopled with tran¬ 
quil blessings, were now become ambushes in which lay lurking 
enemies. 

Yet she did not leave it, for to-day something seemed to tell 
her that it was meant that she should suffer, and she bowed in 
spirit to the decree. 

She went on slowly till she reached the fumoir. She entered 
it and sat down. 

She had not seen any of the gardeners or heard the note of 
a flute. The day was very still. She looked at the narrow 
doorway and remembered exactly tlic attitude in which Count 
Anteoui had stood during their first interview, holding a 
trailing branch of the bougainvillea in his hand. She saw 
him as a shadow that the desert had taken. Glancing down 
at the carpet sand she imagined tlic figure of the sand diviner 
crouching there and recalled his prophecy, and directly she 
did this she knew that she had believed in it She had bo* 
lieved tiiat one day she would ride out into tlie desert in 
a storm, and that with her, enclosed in the curtains of a 
palanquin, there would l)c a companion. The Diviner had 
not told her who would be this companion. Darkness wa.s 
about him rendering him invisible to the eyes of the seer. But 
her heart had told Mr. She had seen tbs other figure in the 
palanquin. It was a man. It was .tVndrovsky. 

She had believed that she would go out into the desert with 
Ax^roreky, with this traveller of whoee history, of whose soul, 
die knew nothing. Some inheimit fatalism within her had 
t<dd her ao. And now-? 

The darkseM of the shade beneath the trees in this inmost 
roo sts of ^ garden fell upon her like the darkness of thst 
stMot to whiM Uw desert was blotted out, and it waa fearful 
to har baoauaa she felt that she most travel in the atorm aU»e. 
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Till noir had bean rttj much alone in life and had fealiaed 
that such lolitade was dieluy, that in it development was diffi> 
cult, and that it checked the steps of the pilgrim who should 

S upward to the heights of life. But never till now had she 
t the fierce tragedy of solitude, the utter terror (d it Aa 
she eat in the fumoir, looking down on the emoothlj'-raked 
sand, she said to herself that till this moment she had Mver 
had any idea of the meaning of solitude. It was the desert 
within a human soul, but the desert without the sun. And dm 
knew this because at last she loved. The dark and silent flood 
of passion that lay within her had been released from its 
boundaries, the old landmarks were swept away for ever, the 
face of the world was changed. 

She loved Androvsky. Everything in her loved him; all 
that she had been, all that she wa^ all that she could ever be 
loved him; that which was physical in her, that which was 
spiritual, the brain, the heart, the soul, body and flame burning 
within it — all that made her the wonder that is woman, loved 
him. She was love for Androvsky. It seemed to her that she 
was nothing else, had never bera anything elae. The past 
years were nothing, the pain by which she was stricken when 
her mother fled, by whicn she was tormented when her father 
died blaspheming, were nothing. There was no room in her 
for anything but love of Androvsky. At this moment even her 
lore of God seemed to have been expelled from her. After* 
wards she remembered that. She did not think of it now. For 
her there was a universe with but one figure in it — Androv* 
sky. She was unconscious of herself except as love for him. 
She was unconscious of any Creative Power to whom she owed 
the fact that be was there to be loved by her. She was pa«i<m, 
and he waa that to which passion flowed. 

The world was the stream and the sea. 

As she sat there with her hands folded on her knees, her 
tyet bent down, and the purple flowers all about her, ahe felt 
simplified and cleansed, as if a mass of little things had basn 
sweM from her, leering space for the great Uting that banos* 
forth mwt for ever dwell within her and dominate her life. 
The humt^ abame of which ahe bad been oonadona mi tha 
previoua ni^t, when Androvsky told her of his apnroadiilig 
departnre she was stridmn as by a li^taing flaih^ had 
died away tttm her nttcriy. She nanembem H wttt wwader. 
How slumd (die be aehamed ot lovef She thooght that it 
would bo impomible to bar to ba adaunad, even if AadnmA^ 
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kneir tU that the knew. Just then the immenie tnith of her 
feeling conquered everting eLw, made every other thing 
seem lalee, and she said to mrself that of truth she did nm 
know how to be ashamed. But with the knowledge of the im* 
menae troth of her love came the knowledge of the immense 
aorrow that might, that must, dwell side by side with it 

Suddenly she moved. She lifted her eyes from the sand and 
looked out into the ^rden. Besides this truth within her 
there was one other thing in the world that was true. Androv- 
aky was going away. While she sat there the moments were 
passing. They were making the hours that were bent upon 
destruction. She was sitting in Uie rardcn now and Androv* 
sky was close by. A little time womd pass noiselessly. She 
would be sitting there and Androvsky would be far away, 
gone from the maert, gone out of her life no doubt for ever. 
And the garden would not have changed. Each tree would 
stand in its place, each flower would still give forth its scent. 
The breese would go on travelling through the lacework of the 
branches, the streams slipping between the sandy walls of the 
rills. The inexorable sun would shine, and the* desert would 
whisper in its blue distance of the unseen things that always 
dwell beyond. And Androvsky would be gone. Their short 
intercoum, so full of pain, uneasiness, reserve, so fragmentary, 
so troubled by abrupt violences, by ignorance, by a sense of 
horror even on the one side, and by an almost constant sus* 
picion on the other, would have come to an end. 

She was stunned by the tliought, and looked round her as if 
she expected inanimate Nature to take up arms for her i^inst 
this fate. Yet sl^e did not for a moment think of taking up 
arms heraelf. She bad left the hotel without trying to see 
Androvsky. She did not intend to return to it till he was gone. 
Tbe idea of seeking him never came into her mind. There is 
an intensity of feeling that generates action, but there is a 
greater intensify of feming that tenders action impossible, the 
feeling that seems to turn a hunuio being into a shell of stone 
within which bum all the fires of creation. Domini knew that 
rile woold not move out of the fitmoir till the train was creep* 
ing along the liver bed on its eray from Beni^Mora. 

Shi had laid down the Imitate nnon the seat by her ride, 
and now rim toidc it np. The right of its familiar pages made 
hw tUnkfnr the first time,** Do I love Qodi^ more r” And 
imnw^Qat^ afterwards came the thou^t: ** Have I ever loved 
him?** Tm knowledge h«r love ior Androvsky, for this 
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body that ahe had seen, for this soul that ahe had seen throoj^ 
the body like a flame thoueh glass, made her believe just th«a 
that if she bad ever thought — and certainly she haa thought 
— that she loved a being whom ahe had never seen, tmet even 
imaginatively project^ she had deceived herself. The act of 
faith was not impossible, but the act of love for tho object on 
which that faitli was concentrated now seemed to her impom* 
ble. For her body, that remained passive, was full of a riot, 
a fury of life. The flesh that had slept was awakened and 
knew itself. And she could no longer feel that she could love 
that which her flesh could not touch, that which could not 
touch her flesh. .\nd she said to herself, without terror, even 
wiUiout regret, '* I do not love, I never have loved, God.” 

She looked into the book: 

“ Unspeakable, indeed, is the sweetness of thy contemplap 
tion, which thou bestowest on them that love thee.” 

The sweetness of Uiy contemplation! She remembered 
Androvsky’s face looking at her out of the heart of the sun as 
they met for the first time in the blue country. In that 
moment she put him consciously in Uie place of G^, and th^ 
was nothing within her to say, “ You are committing mortal 
sin.” 

She looked into the book once more and her eyes fell upon 
the words which she had read on her first morning in Beni* 
Mora: 

” Ixjvc watcheth, and sleeping, slumbereth not When weary 
it is not tired; when straiten^ it is not constrained; when 
frightened it is not disturbed; but like a vivid flame and a 
burning torch it mounmth upwards and securdy passeth 
through all. Whosoever loveth knoweth the cry of this vmoe.” 

She had always loved these words and tbonght Umn the 
most beautiful in the book, but now they came to her with the 
neicnees of the first spring morning that ever dawned uptm the 
world. The dentb of them was laid bare to her, and, with that 
depth, the depth of her own heart. The paralvsia of anguiah 
paased from her. She no longer lookea to Natnie aa one 
diunbly eeeldng hMp. For they led her to hersell, and made 
ber look into herself and her own love and know it ** When 
friiAtened it is not disturbed — it securely pesseth throig^ 
all^ That was ulwflately true — true as her love. She lodked 
down into her love, and the mw Uiere the face of Qed, but 
thonght die mw the faee of human love only. And it ww eo 
beaatifnl and so ettmif that evan the teaia upon it gava har 
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courage, and she raid to herself: “ Nothi^ matters, nothing 
can matter so long as I have this love within me. He is going 
away, but I am not sad, for I am goi^ with him — my lore, 
all t^t I am — that is going with him, will always be with 
him.” 

Just then it seemed to her that if she had seen Androrsky 
lying dead before her on the sand she could not have fdt un- 
happy. Nothing could do harm to a great lore. It was the 
one permanait, eternally vital thing, clad in an armour of tire 
that no weapon could pierce, free of all terror from outside 
things because it held its safety within its own heart, ererlast^ 
ingly enough, perfectly, flawlessly complete for and in itself. 
For that moment fear left her. restlessness left her. Anyone 
looking in upon her from the garden would have lodged in 
upon a great, calm happiness. 

Presently there came a step upon the sand of the gardmi 
walks. A man, going slowly, with a sort of passionate reluc¬ 
tance, as if sometoing immensely strong was tiying to hold him 
back, but was conquerc<l with difficulty by something still 
stronger that drove him on, came out of the fierce sunshine into 
the shadow of the garden, and began to search its silent re¬ 
cesses. It was Androvsky. He looked bowed and old and 
guilty. The two lines near his mouth were deep. His lips 
were working. His thin cheeks had fallen in like the cheeks 
of a man devoured by a wasting illness, and the strong tinge 
of sunburn on them st.'emed to be but an imperfect marie to 
a pallor that, fully visible, would have been more terrible than 
that of a corpse. In his eyes there was a fixed expression of 
ferocious grief that seemed mingled with ferocious anger, as 
if he were sniTering from some dreadful misery, and cursed 
himself because he suffered, os a man may curse himself for 
doing a thing that he chooses to do but ne^ not do. Such an 
expression may sometimes be seen in the eyes of those who arc 
resisting a great temptation. 

He began to search the garden, furtively but minutely. 
Sometimes he hesitated. Sometimea he stood still. Then be 
turned back and went a little way towards the wide swsm of 
sand that waa bathed in sunlight where the viUa stood. Then 
with m(»e ^termination, and walking faster, he again made 
his way through the shadows that slept beneath tlm densely- 
growing traea. As he passed brtwoen them he several timea 
stretebad oat tmidtling hands, broke off brandies and threw 
Umm im tiw Mad, trsaoug on them heavily and cruaUng them 
down bdow the surface. Once he spdee to himadf in a low 
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vfrioe tlut shook as if with difficulty dominftting sobs that were 
rising in his throat. 

“ D» profundit — ” he said. “ De profundis — dt profun^ 
di$ . ** 

His voice died away. He took hold of one hand with the 
other and went on silently. 

Presently he made his way at last towards the fumoir in 
which Domini was still sittini'. with one hand resting on the 
open page whose words had lit up the darkness in her spirit, 
lie came to it so softly that she did not heer his step. He saw 
Iwr, stood quite still under the trees, and looked at her for a 
long time. As he did so his face changed till he seemed to be* 
come another man. The ferocity of grief and anger faded from 
his eyes, which were filled with an expression of profound 
wonder, then of dickering uncertainty, then of harA manly 
resolution — a fighting expression that was full of sex and 
passion. The guilty, furtive look which had been stamped 
upon all his features, specially upon his lips, vanished. 
Suddenly he became younger in appearance. His figure 
straightened itself. His hands ceased from trembling. He 
mov^ away from the trees, and went to the doorway of the 
fumoir. 

Domini looked up, saw him, and got up quietly, clasping 
her fingers round the little book. 

Androvsky stood just beyond the doorway, took off his faat» 
kept it in his hand, and said: 

“ I came here to say good-bye.” 

He made a movement as if to come into the fumoir, but she 
stop^ it by coming at once to the opening. She felt that she 
could not speak to him enclosed within walls, under a roof. 
He drew back, and she came out and stood beside him on the 
sand. 

** Did you know I should come? ’’ he said. 

She noticed that he had ceased to call her ” Madame,” and 
also that there was in his voice a sound she had not heard in 
it before, a note of new aelf-poeaeesion that sugmtad a epiilt 
co nc e n tr a ting itaelf and aware of ite own atien^ to act 

” No^” die aneweied. 

*'Wete yon coming back to tiie bold thia moniiagf*' li« 
adted. 

“No.” 

He wae eOant lor a moment,' Then he eaid doady: 

Then toen yon did not iridt---yoB did not aMMB to ••• 
me again befben 1 umif" 
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“ It was not that. I came to the garden — I had to ccnne 
—I had to be alone.” 

" You want to be alone ? ” he said. “ You want to be 
alone?” 

▲Imdjr the strength was dyii^ ont of his voice and face, 
and the old uneasiness was waku^ up in him. A dreadful 
ezpraaaion of pain came into his eyes. 

” Was that why you — you look^ so happy? ” he said in a 
harsh, tranbling voice. 

“ When?” 

I stood for a long while looking at you when yon were in 
there ” — he pointed to the fumoir — “ and your face was 
happy — your face was happy.” 

Yes, I know.” 

“You will be happy alone? — alone in the desert?” 

When be said that she felt suddenly the agony of the water¬ 
less spaces, the agony of the unpeopled wastes. Her whole 
spirit shrank and quivered, all the gmt joy of her love died 
within her. A moment before she had stx^ upon the heights 
of her heart. Now she shrank into its deepest, blackest 
abysses. She looked at him and said nothing. 

“ You will not be happy alone.” 

His voice no longer trembled. He caught hold of her left 
hand, awkwardly, nervously, but held it strongly with his dose 
to his side, and went on speaking. 

“ Nobody is happy alone. Nothing is — men and women 
— children — aninuds.” A bird flew across the shadowy space 
under the trees, followed by another bird; he pointed to tli^; 
thqr disam^r^. “ The birds, too, they must have compan- 
ion^p. Evervthing wants a companion.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Bni then — you will stay here alone in the desert? ” 

“ What dae I do? ” she said. 

“ And that journey,” be went on, still holding her hand fast 
against lus side, “ your journey into the desert — mu will take 
it alone?” 

“ What dae can I do? ” she repeeted in a lower voice. 

It seemed to her that he waa oeliberatdy pressing her down 
into tiie uttermost dsrknees. 

You wiU not go.” 

"Yas^IshaUgo.” 

ffiie (^Mke with oMiviction. Bveu in tiiat mmuent—most 
of all in that aMmsnt— dm knew diat the would obey the 
•tuamoni of the desert. 
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“1 — I shall never know the desert,** he said. “ 1 thon^t 
— it seemed to me that I, too, should go out into it. I have 
wanted to go. You have made me want to go.” 

“I?” 

" Tea. Once you said to me that peace must dwdl out 
there. It was on the tower the — the first time yon ever spoke 
to me.” 

“ I rwnember.” 

“ I wondered — I often wonder why you spoke to me.” 

She knew he was looking at her wi^ intensity, but she kept 
her eyes on the sand. There was something in them that she 
felt M must not see, a light that had just come into them as 
she realised that already, on the tower before sbe even knew 
him, she had loved him. It was tliat love, already bom in her 
heart but as yet unconscious of its own existence, which had so 
strangely increased for her the magic of the Africen evening 
when she watched it with him. But before — suddenly she 
knew that she had loved Androvsky from the beginning, from 
the moment when his face looked at her as if out of the heart 
of the sun. That was why her entry into the desert had been 
full of such extraordinaiy’ significance. This man and the 
desert were, had always b^n, as one in her mind. Never bad 
sbe thought of the one without the other. Never had she 
been mysteriously called by the desert without bearing as 
a far-off echo Uie voice of Androvsky, or been drawn onward 
by the mystical summons of the blue distances without being 
drawn onward, too, by the n^tical summons of the heart to 
which her own responded. The link between the man and the 
desert was indissoluble. She could not conceive of its being 
severed, and as she realised this, she realised also someffiing 
that turned her whole nature into flame. 

She could not conceive of Androvsky*s not loving her, of his 
not having loved her from the moment when he saw her in the 
sun. To him, too, the desert had made a revelation — the 
revelation of her face, and of the soul bdiind it looking though 
it. In the flames of the sun, as they went into the d esert , w 
fl ames of thdr two spirits had been blended. She kneir that 
certainty and for ever. Then how could it be possible t^t 
Androvsky shonld not go out with her into the desert? 

” Why did you qieak to me? ” he said. 

“ We came into the desert together,** she answersd 
** We had to kneir eadi other.** 

"And iwer-—sow—we have to aay——.»» 
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voice ceased. Far away there was the thin sound of a 
chime. Domini had never before heard the chordi bell in the 
garde^ and now she felt as if she heard it, not with her ears, 
bat with her spirit. As she heard she felt Androvsky’s hand, 
which had been hot upon hers, turn cold. He let her hand go, 
and again she was stricken by the horrible sound she had heard 
the previous nij^t in the desert, when he turned his horse and 
rode away with her. And now, as then, he turned away from 
her in silence, but she knew that this time he was leaving her, 
that his movement was his final good-bye. With his head 
bowed down he took a few steps. He was near to a turning of 
the pat^h. She watched him, knowing that within less than a 
moment she would be watching only the trees and the sand. 
She gazed at the bent figure, calling up all her faculties, crying 
out to herself passionately, desperately, “ Bemember it — re¬ 
member it as it is — there — before you — just as it is — for 
ever.” As it reached the turning, in the distance of the gardaa 
rose the twitter of the flute of Larbi. Androvsky stopp^, 
stood still with his back turned towards her. And Ijarbi, hid¬ 
den and far off, showered out his little notes of African love, 
of love in the desert where tlie sun is everlasting, and the 
passion of man is hot as the sun, where Liberty reigns, lifting 
her cymbals that are as spheres of fire, and the footsteps of 
Freedom are heard upon the sand, treading towards the south. 

Larbi played — played on and on, untiring as the love that 
blossomed ^th the world, but that will not die when the 
world dies. 

Then Androvsky came back ^ickly till he reached the place 
where Dmnini was standing. He put his hands on her snoul- 
ders. Then he sank down on the sand, letting his hands slip 
down over her breast and along her whole body till they clasped 
themselves round her knees. He pressed his face into her dress 
against her knees. 

“ I love you,” he said. “ I love you — but don’t listen to me 
— you must n’t hear it — you must n’t. But I must say it. I 
can't — I can’t go till I say it I love you — I love you.” 

She heard him sobbing against her knees, and the soimd 
was as the aottad of stren^ made audible. She put her hands 
against his temides. 

"lam listening,” she said. " I must hear it” 

He loolced up, rose to his feet, put his hands bdiind her 
shoulders, h^d W, and set bia Ups on hers, pressing his whole 
body agaiaatlMn. 
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** He«r it! ” he said, mnUering against hw lips. "Hear ii 
1 lore jou — I love yoo.” 

The two birds they had seen flew back beneath the trees, 
tnraed in an a^ circle, roee above the trees into the bine dey, 
and, side by side, wing^ their way out of the garden to the 
desert 



Book IV THE JOURNEY 

CHAPTER XVI 


the evening before the day of 

Domini'g marriage with Androvsky there was 
a atrauge sunset, which attracted even the 
attention and roused the comment of the 
Arabs. The day had been calm and beautiful, 
I ■ one of the most lovely days of the North Afri- 

M can spring, and Batouch, resting from the 
triumphant labour of superintending the final 
^Vpiroarations for a long desert journey, augered a morning 
of Paradise for the departure along ^e straight road that 
led at last to Tombouctou. But as the radiant afternoon drew to 


its end there came into the blue sky a whiteness that suggested 
a heaven turning pale in the contemplation of some act that 
was piteoiui and terrible. And under this blanching heaven 
the aeeert, and ail things and people of the oasis of Beni- 
Mora, assumed an aspect of apprehension, as if they felt 
themselves to be in the thrall of some power whose omnipo¬ 
tence they could not question and whose purpose they feaiW. 
This whitenesa was allot, at the hour of sunset, with streaks of 


■ulpbnr yellow and dappled with small, ribbed clouds ting^ 
witn yellow-green, a bitter and cruel shade of green that dis¬ 
tressed the eyes as a merciless light distresses them, bat these 
colours quickly faded, and again the whiteness prevailed for a 
brief sp^ of time before the heavy falling of a darkness un- 
piercea stars. With this darknem came a faint moaning of 
nollow wind from the deeert, a lamentable marmur that shud¬ 
dered over the great spaces, crept among the palms and the 
flat-roofed houses, and died away at the foot of ttie brown 
mountains beyond the Hammam Salahine. l^e snoceeding 
silence, short end intense, was like a sound of fear, like the cry 
of a voice lifted up in protest against the approach of an nn« 
known, but dreaded, fate. Then the wind cante again with n 
strongw moaning and a lengthened life, not yet foroefnl, nol 
yet vntb all ita powers, but more tenacious, more aemtainted 
vith iiiMf and tM deeds U»t it might do when the nii^t was 

18 
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black among the vaat Bands which were its birth-place, am<»u| 
the crouching plains and the trembling palm groves that would 
be its battle-ground. 

Batouch looked grave as he listened to the wind and the 
creaking of the palm stems one against another. Sand came 
upon his face. He pulled the of his burnous over bis 
tuiban and across his cheeks, covered his mouth with a fold of 
his haik and stared into the blackness, like an animal in eeurch 
of something his instinct has detected approaching from a 
distance. 

Ali was beside him in the dooiway of the Cali ICaure, a 
slim Arab boy, bronse-colourcd and serious as an idol, who was 
a troubadour of the Saliara, singer of “Janat” and many 
love-eongs, player of the guitar backed with sand tortoise and 
faced with stretched goatskin. Beliind them swung an oil 
lamp fastened to a beam of palm, and the red ashes |pow«d in 
Uie coffee niche and shed a rav n|)on the shelf of small white 
cups with faint desigiu of gold. In a comer, his black face 
and amis faintly relieved against the wall, an old mgro 
crouched, gazing into vacancy with bulging eyes, and beating 
with a curved palm stem upon an oval drum, whose murmur 
was deep and hollow as the murmur of the wind, and seemed 
indeed its echo prisoned within the mom and striving to escape. 

*' There is sand on my eyelids.” said Batouch. *' It it bad 
for to-morrow. When Allah sends the sands we should cover 
the face and play the ladies’ game within the cafi, we should 
not travel on the road towards the south.” 

Ali said nothing, but drew up his haik over his month and 
nose, and looked into the night, folding his thin hands in his 
bnmons. 

“ Achmed will sleep in tlic Bordj of Arba,” contjnned Ba- 
touch, in a low, murmuring voice, as if speakiDg to himself. 
“ And the beasts will be in the court Nothing can remain 
outaide, for there will be a greater roaring of the wind at 
Aif>a. Can it be the will of Allah Utat we reai in the Umts 
tomorrow?” 

Ali made no answer. The wind had suddenly died down. 
The aand grains came no more against their eydids al^ Bw 
folds of their haiks. Behind tMm the negroes drum gave 
out moBotoaoosly its echo of the wind, fllliag ’tiw dUsnoa of 
the night. 

” Iniatwer Allah samb,” Batouch went on itfftr n 
punas, ** M a d s i n a viU go. Sit# b brave aa the Bon. ttoe ii 
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no jnckal in Madame. Iiena ia not more brave than ahe ia. 
But ifa^mna will never wear tite veil for a man’a aake. She 
will not wear the veil, but die could give a knife-thruat if he 
were to look at another woman aa be haa looked at her, aa he 
will look at her to-morrow. She ia proud aa a Touar^ and 
there ia fierceneaa in her. But he will never look at another 
woman aa he will look at her to-morrow. The Bound ia not 
aa we are.” 

The wind came back to join ita sound with the drum, im* 
prisoning the two Arabs in a mutteiiim circle. 

“ They will not care,” said Batouch. “ They will go out 
into the storm without fear.” 

The sand pattered more sharply on his eyelids. He drew 
back into the cafi. Ali followed him, and they squatted down 
aide by aide upon the ground and looked before them seriously. 
The noiae of the wind increased till it nearly drowned t^ 
noise of the negro’s drum. Presently the one-eyed owner of 
the cafi brought Uiem two cups of coffee, setting the cups near 
their stockinged feet. They rolled two cigarettes and smoked 
in silence, sipping the coffee from time to time. Then Ali 
beffui to glance towards the negro. Half shutting his eyes, 
aim assuming a languid expression that was almost sickly, he 
stretched his lips in a smile, gently moving his head from side 
to side. Batouch watched him. Presently he opened his lips 
and began to sing: 

**Hiehrreof women ia lUce • date that wmlden in the aun. 

That ia golden — 

Hie love of women ia like a gaaelle that oomca to drink — 

To drink at the water ipringa — 

Hie love of women ia like the nargileh, and like the duat of the keef 
Hint ia mingled with tobacco and v’ith honey. 

Put the leed b etwe e n thy lipa, O loving man! 

And dnw dreama from the baachiab ia the bve of women! 

Janat! ianat! Janatl” 

The wind grew louder and sand was blown along the cafi 
floor and about the coffeenrups. 

km of wometi k Kke the me of the Caid’e garden 
TIud tt fuU of siher tears 

The km of wonieii k like the fiiol day of the aimng 
When the childreii nlay at Cm— 

Ihe km of wonm kOw the Derbonka that haa Imn warned at the fim 
And givea onl a iweit aounda 

Taka it in flur hmia* O bring manl 

Aad dug to Uie Demidwk UiM k the bve of wooM^ 
laoilt laaal! Jaoal!*' 
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In the doorway, where the lamp awnng fn»n the beam, a 
man in European drees stood still to listen. The wind wailed 
behind him and stirred his clothes. His eyes shone in the 
faint light with a fierceness of emoticm in which there was 
a joy timt was almost terrible, but in which there seemed also 
to be sometiiing that was troubled. When the song died away, 
and only the roices of the wind and the drum spoke to ^ 
darkness, he disappeared into the night. The Ai^ did not 
see him. 


"Janat! Janat! Janat!** 

The ni^t drew on and the storm increased. All the doors 
of the houses were closely shut. Upon the roofs the guard 
dc^ crouched, shivering and whining, against the earthen 
parapets. The camels groaned in the fondouks, and the tufted 
heads of the palms swayed like the waves of the sea. And the 
Sahara seemra to be lifting up its voice in a summons that was 
tremendous as a summons to Judgment 

Domini had always known that the desert would summon 
her. She heard its summons now in the night without fear. 
The roaring of the tempest was sweet in her ears aa the sound 
of the Derlmka to the loving man of the sands. It acceded 
with the fire that lit up the cloud of passioo in her heart Its 
wildness marched in step with a marching wildness in hmr 
veins and pulses. For her gipsy blood was astir to-night, and 
the recklessness of the boy in her seemed to clamour with the 
storm. The sound of the wind was as the sound of the clash* 
ing cmbals of Liberty, calling her to the adventure that kve 
would glorify, to the far-^way life that love would make per¬ 
fect, to the untrodden paths of the snn of which she had 
dreamed in the shadows, and on which she would act hor feet 
at last with the comrade of her soul. 

To-morrow her life would b^n, her real life, the life of 
whidi men and women dream aa the prisemer dreama of free¬ 
dom. And ahe was glad, she Uianked Ood, tiiat her paat years 
had been empty of joy, that in her youth ahe had b(^ iwbed 
of youth’a pleasmea. She thanked Ood that (die bad come to 
matority witiiont knowing 1ot& It aeemed to her that to love 
in early life wae almost pitifnl, was a cataatrophe, mi meperi* 
enoe for whidi the soul was not ready, and so omd notai^to* 
ciate at its full and wemderfai value. She tim^t trf it aa of 
a child being taken away from the world to Ihniidiw wifiioot 
having known tho pain of eriatence In tike wotild, and at tiiat 
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momemt she worshipped suffering. Every tear that she had 
over shed she lovw, every weary hour, every despondait 
thought, every cruel disappointment. She callra around her 
&e oongregatton of her past sorrows, and she blessed them and 
bade th^ depart from ^r for ever. 

As she heard the roaring of the wind she smiled. The 
Sahara was fulfilling the words of the Diviner. To-morrow 
she and Androvsky would go out into the storm and the daric- 
ness together. The train of camels would be lost in the desola¬ 
tion of the desert. And the people of Beni-Mora would see 
it vanish, and perham, would pity those who were hidden by 
the curtains of the palanquin. They would pity her as Suzaime 
pitied her, openly, with eyes that were tragic. She laughed 
aloud. 

It was late in the night. Midnight had sounded yet she did 
not TO to bed. She feared to sleep, to lose the consciousness of 
her Joy of the glory which had come into her life. She was a 
miser of the golden hours of this black and howling night To 
sleep would to be robbed. A splendid avarice in her rebelled 
against the thought of sleep. 

Was Androvsky sleeping? She wondered and longed to 
know. 

To-night she was fully aware for the first time of the in- 
l^rent fearlessness of her character, which was made perfect 
at last by her perfect love. Alone, she had always had courage. 
Even in her most listless hours she had never been a craven. 
But now she felt the completeness of a nature clothed in 
armour that rendered it impregnable. It was a strange thing 
that man should have the power to put the finishing touch to 
God’s work, that religion should stoop to be a handmaid to 
faith in a human being, but she did not think it strange. 
Everything in life seemed to her to be in perfect accord because 
her heart was in perfect accord with another heart 

And she welcomed the storm. She even welcomed something 
rise that came to her now in the storm: the memory of the 
sand diviner’s tortured face as he gazed down reading her fate 
in the sand. For what was an untrotibled fate? Surely a life 
that crept along the hollows and had no impulse to call it to 
the hrimts. Knowing the fiawlesa perfection of her armour 
■he had a wild longing to prove it. She wished that tfa«e 
sboiM be aMaulte upon her love, because ^e Iokw she could 
festst tiksm one and all, and she wished to have the keen toy 
of reeiiting thcaii. There is a health of body so been and vital 
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that it deeiraa combat The soul sometime knovs a preciaelj 
similar health and is filled with a similar desire. 

“ Put my love to the proof, 0 God 1" was Domini’s last 
prayer that night when the storm was at its wildest. " Put my 
love to the uttermost proof that he may know it, as he can never 
know it otherwise.” 

And she fell asleep at length, peacefully, in the tumult of the 
night, feeling that God had heard her prayer. 

The dawn came struggling like an exhausted pilgrim through 
the windy dark, pale and faint, with no courage, it seemed, to 
grow bravely into day. As if with the sedulous effort of some* 
thing weary but of unconquered will, it slowly lit up Beni-Mora 
with a feeble light that dickered in a cloud of whirling sand, 
revealing the desolation of an almost featureless void. The 
village, the whole oasis, was penetrated by a passionate fog that 
instead of brooding heavily, phlegmatically, over the face of 
life and nature travelled like a demented thing bent upon in* 
stant destruction, and coming thus cloudily to more tree for 
crime. It was an emissary of the desert, propelled with irre¬ 
sistible force from the farthest recosa of the dunes, and the 
desert itself seemed to l )0 huriying behind it as if to spy upon 
the doing of its deeds. 

As the sea in a great storm rages against the land, ferocious 
that land should be, so the desert now raged arainst the oasis 
that ventured to exist in its t>oaom. Every palm tree was the 
victim of its wrath, every running rill, every habitation of 
man. Along the tunnels of mimosa it went like a foaming tide 
through a cavern, roaring towards the mountains. It returned 
and swept about the narrow streets, eddying at the comers, 
beating upon the palm-wood doors, behind which the painted 
dancing-girls were cowering, cold under their piraenta and 
their heavy jewels, their red hands trembling and dasping one 
another, clamouring about the minarets of the mosqnea on 
which the frightened doves were sheltering, shaking the fences 
that shut in the gazelles in their pleasaunce, tearing at ^ 
great statue of the Cardinal that facra it resolutely, hoTdiim up 
tiie doable croes os if to exorcise it, battering upon the talh 
white tower on whose summit Domini had first spoken with 
Andiovaky, raging through the all^s of Count Antaoni’s 
dm, the atcadeis of bis vula, the window-spaces Of the fvmoir, 
from whose walls it tore down frantically the purple pdals of 
the bougainvillea and dashed tiiem, like enemies dtefsa^ tqitm 
the quivering paths iriiicb were made of its own bo4y. 
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Everywhere in the oasis it came wifli a Inst to kiD, but surely 
its deepest ounity was concentrated upon the Catholic Church. 

There, despite the tcm^t, people were huddled, drawn to¬ 
gether not so much by tne ccrmony that was to take place 
within as by the desire to see the departure of an unusual car¬ 
avan. In every desert centre news is propagated with a rapid¬ 
ity seldom equalled in the home of civilisation. It runs from 
mouth to mouth like hre along straw. And Batouch, in his 
glory, had not been slow to speak of the wonders prepared 
under his superintendence to make complete the desert journey 
of his mistress and Androvsky. The main part of the camp 
had already gone forward, and must have reached Arba, the 
first halting stage outside ]^ni-Mora; tents, the horses for the 
Roumis, the mules to carry necessary baggage, the cooking 
utensils and the guard dogs. But the Roumis themselves were 
to depart from the church on camel-back directly the marriage 
was accomplished. Domini, who had a native hatred of every¬ 
thing that savoured of ostentation, had wished for a tiny expe¬ 
dition, and would gladly have gone out into the desert with but 
one tent, Batouch and a servant to do the cooking. But the 
joumev was to be long and indefinite, an aimless wandering 
through the land of liberty towards the south, without fixed 
purpose or time of returning. She knew nothing of wliat was 
necessary for such a journey, and tired of ceaseless argument, 
and too much occupi^ with joy to burden herself with detail, 
at last let Batouch have his way. 

“ I leave it to you, Batouch,” she said. “ But, remember, as 
few people and beasts as possible. And as you say we miut 
have camels for certain parts of the journey, we will travel Uie 
first stage on camel-back.” 

Consciously she helped to fulfil the prediction of the Diviner, 
and then she left Batouch free. 

Now outside the church, shrouded closely in hoods and haiks, 
am and brown bundles with staring eyes, the desert men were 
huodled against the church wall in Uie wind. Hadj was there, 
and Smain, sheltering in his burnous roses from Count An- 
tooni's garden. Larbi had come with his flute and the perfume- 
seller from his black baxaar. For Domini bad bought perfumes 
from him on her last day in Beni-Mora. Most of Count An- 
teoni's nrdenera had assembled. Thev looked upon the Boumi 
lady, smo rode magnificently, but who could dream as th^ 
dreiiuniBd, too, as a friend. Had she not haunted the alle]^ 
where th^ worked and idled till tfae^ bad learned to expect h^. 
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and to misa her wh«a she did not come ? And with those whom 
Domini knew were assembled their friends, and their friends^ 
friends, men of Beni-Mora, men from the near oasis, and also 
many of those desert wanderers who drift in daily out of the 
sands to the centres of buying and sellii^, barter their goods 
for the goods of the South, or sell their loads of datm for 
money, and, having en^yed the dissipation of the cafis and of 
the dancin^houses, drift away again into tlie pathless wastes 
which are uieir home. 

Few of the French population had ventured out, and the 
church itself was almost deserted when the hour for the wed- 
di^ drew nigh. 

Ine priest came from his little house, bending forward 
against the wind^ his eyes partially protected from the driving 
sand by blue spectacles. His face, which was habitually grave, 
to-day looked sad and stern, like the face of a man about to 
perform a task that was against his inclination, even perhaps 
against his conscience. He glanced at the waiting Arabs and 
hastened into the church, taking off his spectacles as he did so, 
and wiping his eyes, which were red from the action of the sand- 
grains, with a silk pocket-handkerchief. When he reached the 
sacristy he shut himself into it alone for a moment He sat 
down on a chair and, leaning his arms upon the wooden tabte 
that stood in the centre of the room, bent forward and stared 
before him at the wall opposite, listening to the howling of tha 
wind. 

Father Ronbier had an almost passionate affection for his 
little chnrch of Beni-Mora. So long and ardently bad ha 
prayed and tangbt in it, so often had he passed the twilight 
hours in it alone wrapped in religious reveries, or searching nls 
conscience for the shadows of sinful thoughts, that it had be- 
emne to him as a friend, and more than a friend. He tbofuAt 
of it sometimes as his confessor and sometimes as his dmd. 
Its sfames were to him ss flesh and blood, its altars as lips t^k 
whispered consolation in answer to his prayers. The flgorea 
of its saints were heavenly companions. In its ugliness peiv 
oeived only beanty, in its tawdrinees only the graces that are 
sweet offieringe to God The love that, had he not been a prieel» 
be might have given to a w(»nan tie poured forth upon bis 
church, and with it that other love whhfli, had it been the Anton 
of his Heavmily Fisflier, would have iittod him tot tito aaoeoe^ 
yet iupaeeiooed, life of an ardent and devoted mook. To de* 
lend thie emiieeraied Indldiiig against outrage he wonk^ iritii- 
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out heBitation, hare given his last drop of blood. And now he 
▼as to p«rfonu in it an act against which his whole nature 
revolted; he was to join indissolubly tlie lives of these two 
strangers who had come to Beni-Mora — Domini Enfilden and 
Boris Androvsky. He was to ^ut on the surolice and white 
stole, to say the solemn and irreparable “Ego Jungo,’’ to 
sprinkle the ring with holy water and bless it. 

As he sat there alone, listening to the howling of the storm 
outside, he went mentally through the coming ceremony. He 
tliouffbt of the wonderful grace and beauty of the prayers of 
benediction, and it seemed to him that to pronounce them with 
his lips, while his nature revolted against his own utterance, 
was to perform a shameful act, was to offer an insult to this 
little church he loved. 

Yet how could he help performing this act? He knew that 
he would do it Within a few minutes he would be standing 
before the altar, he would be looking into the faces of this man 
and woman whose love he was called upon to consecrate. He 
would consecrate it, and they would go out from him into the 
desert man and wife. They would lost to his sight in the 
town. 


His eye fell upon a silver crucifix that was hanging upon the 
wall in front of him. He was not a very imaginative man, not 
a man given to fancies, a dreamer of dreams more real to him 
than lim, or a seer of visions. But to-day be was stirred, and 


perhaps the unwonted turmoil of his mind acted subtly upon 
his nervous system. Afterward he felt certain that it must 


have been so, for in no other way could he account for a fan¬ 


tasy that beset him at this moment. 

As he looked at the crucifix there came against the church a 


more furious beating of the wind, and it seemed to him that 
the Christ upon the crucifix shuddered. 

He saw it shudder. He started, leaned across the table and 


stared at the crucifix with eyes that were full of an amaaement 
that was mingled with horror. Then he got up, crossed the 
room and touched the crucifix with his finger. As he did so 
the acol^, whose duty it was to help him to rc^ knocked at 
aacristo door. The sharp noise recalled him to himself. 
He knew for the first time in his life he had been the slave 


of an optical delnsion. He knew i^ and yet he could not 
banish w feeling that Ood himself was averse frmn tiie act 
that he was on the point of committing in this churdh that 
confronted ld•n^ that Qod hims^ sbuadered aa suraly even 
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He, the Creator, must shudder at some of the actions of his 
creatures. And this feeling added immensely to the distress 
of the priest’s mind. In performing this ceremony he now had 
the dr^dful sensation that he was putting himself into direct 
antagonism with God. His instinctive horror of Androvsky 
had never been so great as it was to-day. In vain he had 
striven to conquer it, to draw near to this man who roused all 
the repulsion of his nature. His efforts had been useless. He 
had prayed to be given the sympathy for this man that the true 
Christian ought to feel towards every human being, even the 
most d^prad^. But he felt that his prayers had not been 
answered. With every day his antipathy for Androvsky in¬ 
creased. Yet he was entirely unable to ground it upon any 
definite fact in Androvsky’s character. He did not know that 
character. The man was as much a mystery to him as on the 
day when they first met. And to this living mystery from 
which his soul recoiled he was about to consi^, with all 
the beautiful and solemn blessings of his Chur^, a woman 
wh(»e character he respected, whose innate purity, strength 
and nobility he had quickly divined, and no less quickly 
learned to love. 

It was a bitter, even a horrible, moment to him. 

The little acolyte, a French boy, son of the postmaster of 
Beni-Mora, was startled by the sight of the Father’s face when 
he opened the sacristy door. He hud never before seen such an 
expression of almost harsh pain in those usually kind eyes, and 
he drew back from the threshold like one afraid. His move¬ 
ment recalled the priest to a sharp consciousness of the neces¬ 
sities of the moment, and with a strong effort he conquered his 
pain sufficiently to conceal ail outwara expression of it. He 
smiled gently at the little boy and said: 

“Is it time?” 

The diild looked reassured. 

“ Ye^ Father.” 

He came into the sacristy and went towards the cupboard 
where the vestments were k^t, passing the silver crucifix. As 
he did so he glanced at it. He opened the cupboai^ then stood 
for a rnmnent and again tumea bis eyes to the Christ. The 
Father watched him. 

“ What are yw looking at, Paul? ” he asked. * 

“ HothJng, Mdher,” toe boy replied, with a sudden expres¬ 
sion of relttctanee that was almost obstinate. 

And he began to taka tiw prissFa robes out of the enj^board^ 
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Jtut then the wind wailed again furiously about the church, 
and the crucifix fell down upon the fioor of the sacris^. 

The priest started forward, picked it up, and stood with it in 
his hand. He glanced at the wall, and saw at once that the 
nail to which the crucifix had been fastened had come out of 
its hole. A fiake of plaster had been detached, perhaps some 
days ago, and the hole had become too large to retain the naiL 
The explanation of the matter was perfect, simple and com* 
prehensible. Yet the priest felt as if a catastrophe had just 
taken place. As he stared at the cross he heard a little noise 
near him. The acolyte was crying. 

“ Why, Paul, what’s the matter ? ” he said. 

"Why did it do that?” exclaimed the boy, as if alarmed. 
"Why did it do that?” 

" Perhaps it was the wind. Everything is shaking. Com^ 
come, my child, there is nothing to be afraid of.” 

He laid the crucifix on the table. Paul dried his eyes with 
his fists. 

“ I don’t like to-day,” he said. “ I don’t like to-day.” 

The priest patted him on the shoulder. 

" The weather has upset you,” he said, smiling. 

But the nervous behaviour of the child deepened strangely 
his own sense of apprehension. When he had robed he waited 
for the arrival of the bride and bridegroom. There was to be 
no maa^ and no music except the Wading March, which the 
harmonium player, a Marseillais employed in the date-packing 
trade, insists on performing to do honour to Mademoiselle 
Enfilden, who had taken such an interest in the music of the 
church. Androvsky, as the priest had ascertained, had bemi 
brought op in the Catholic religion, hut, when questioned, he 
had said quietly that he was no longer a practising Catholic 
and that ne never went to confession. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was not possible to have a nuptial mass. The service 
would be short and plain, and the priest was glad that this 
was so. Presently the harmonium player came in. 

” I may play my loudest to-day. Father,” he said, " but no 
(me will hear me.” 

He laughed, settled the pin — Joan of Arc’s face in metal 
— in his asure blue necktie, and added: 

" Norn d*un chien, the wind 'a a cruel wedding guest! ” 

The priest nodded without speaking. 

"Would you beUere, Father,” the man continued, "Biat 
lladnaoiaelM and her husband are goii^; to start tux Atba 
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from the chnich door in all this storm! Batonch is getting 
the palanouin on to the camel. How th^ will met -** 

“ Hush! ” said the priest, holding no a rmruing fioMr. 

This idle chattcgr displeas^ him in the chord), hot ne had 
another reason for wishing to stop the conversation. It re> 
newed his dread to hear of the prowled journey, and made 
him see, as in a shadowy vision, Domini Enfil^n’s figure 
disappearing into the windy desolation of the desert protected 
by the living mystery he hated. Yes, at this moment, he no 
longer denira it to himself. There was something in An* 
drovsky that he actually hated with his whole soul, hated even 
in bis church, at the very threshold of the altar where stood 
the tabernacle containing* the sacred Host. As he thoron^ly 
realised this for a moment he was shocked at himself, recoiled 
mentally from his own feeling. But then somethmg within 
him seemed to rise up and say, “ Perhaps it is because yon 
are near to the Host tMt yon hate this man. Perhaps you are 
right to hate him when he draws nigh to the body of Christ.'’ 

Nevertheless when, some minutes later, he stood within the 
altar rails and saw the face of Domini, he was consetons of 
another thought, that came through his mind, dark with doubt, 
like a ray of gold: ** Can I be right in hating what this good 
woman — this woman whose confession 1 have received, whose 
heart I know — can 1 be right in hating what she lovea, in 
fearing what she trusts, in secretly condemning what she 
openly enthrones? ” .And almost in despite of himself he felt 
reassured for an instant, even happy in the thought of what 
he was about to do. 

Domini’s face at all times suggested strength. The mental 
and emotional power of her were forcibly expressed, too, 
through her tall and athletic body, which was full of easy 
grace, but full, too, of well>knit firmness. To*day ^ looked 
not unlike a splendid Amazon wbo could have been a imlaidid 
nun had she entered into religion. As she stood tmre by 
Androvsky, simply dressed for the wild journey that was b(^ 
fore her, the slight hint in her personali^ of a Spartan vouth, 
that stamped her with a very definite originality, was 1^^ 
with, even transfigured by, a womanlineaa to intense as to be 
almost fierce, a womanliness that had the fervour, tlm f^kiwfaig 
vigour of a gtoiy that had sndteity become fuBy aware of 
Itself, and of all the deeda that it could not onty coocsivs^ bnt 
da She was triumph ambodied in the fieah, not the triomph 
that ia a sbool*bully, hot that apeeada wii^ oonadona at last 
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that tbe htmuin being has kmship with the angels, and need 
not, shonld not, wait for death to seek bravely their comrade> 
ship. She was love triumphant, woman ut^ly fearless be> 
cause instinctivdy aware that she was fulfilling her divine 
missioa 

As he gazed at her the priest had a strange thought — of 
how Christ’s face must have looked when he said, " Lazarus, 
come forth! ” 

Androvsky stood by her, but tbe priest did not look at him. 

The wind roared round the church, the narrow windows 
rattled, and the clouds of sand drivmi against them made a 
pattering as of fingers tapping frantically upon the glass. The 
buff-coloured cur^ns trembled, and the dusty pi^ ribands 
tied round the ropes of the chandeliers shook incessantly to 
and fro, as if striving to escape and to join the multitudes of 
tom and disfigured things that were swept tlirough space by 
the breath of the storm. Beyond the windows, vaguely seen at 
moments through the clouds of sand, Uie outlines of the palm 
leaves wavered, descended, rose, darted from side to side, like 
hands of the demented. 

Suzanne, who was one of the witnesses, trembled, and moved 
her full lira nervously. She disapproved utterly of her mis¬ 
tress’ wedding, and still more of a honeymoon in the desert 
For herself roe did not care, very shortly she was going to 
marry Honsicur HelmuUi, the important person in livery who 
accompanied the hotel omnibus to the station, and meanwhile 
she was to remain at Beni-Mora under the chaperonage of 
Madame Armande, the proprietor of tbe hotel. But it blocked 
her that a mistress of hers, and a member of tlie English aris¬ 
tocracy, should be married in a costume suitable for a camdl 
ride, and should start off to go to 2e Bon Dieu alone knew 
where, shut up in a palanquin like any black woman covered 
with lumps of coral and bracelets like handcuffs. 

The otnm* witnesses were the mayor of Beni-Mora, a middle- 
aged doctor, who wore the ctmventional eTening-dreas of French 
OBMaany, and looked as if tbe wind had made him aa sleepy 
at a bear on the point of hibemaiing, and the son of Madai^ 
Annande, a livdy young man, with a bullet head and eager, 
htoxA eyea. The lattnr to(A a keen intereat in the oermnony, 
but the mayor blinked pathetically, and occasionally ndibM 
Ut large hooked noee as if imploring it to ke^ wh<^ 
pmdn fran dm aping down into a hM^ doae. 

The apeol^ in a oo&rentioaal trmoe ttiat 
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strangely mexpressive of his inward emotion, asked An^Tskj 
and Domini whether thqr would take each other lor wile and 
husband, and listened to their replies. Androvsl^s voice 
sounded to him hard and cold as ice when it replied, and 
suddenly he thought of the storm as raging in some northern 
land over snow-bound wastes whose scanty trees were leafless. 
But Domini’s voice was clear, and warm as the sun that would 
shine again over the desert when tlie storm was past. The 
mayor, constraining himself to keep awake a little longer, 
gave Domini away, while Suzanne dropped tears into a pocket- 
handkerchief ed^ with rose-coloured frilling, the gift of 
Monsieur Helmuth. Then, when the troths had been plighted 
in the midst of a more passionate roaring of the wind, the 
priest, conquering a terrible inward reluctance that beset him 
despite bis endeavour to feel detached and formal, merely a 
priest engaged in a ceremony that it was his ofiice to carry 
out, but in which he had no personal interest, spoke the fatefiu 
words: 

** Ego conjungo von in matrimomum in nomine Pairie et 
Filii et 8pinlus Sancti. Amen.** 

He said Uiis without looking at the mao and woman who 
stood before him, the man on the right hand and the woman 
on the left, but when he lifted his hand to sprinkle them with 
holy water he could not forbear glancing at them, and he saw 
Domini as a shining radiance, but Androvsky os a thing of 
stone. With a movement that seemed to the priest sinistM in 
its oppressed deliberation, Androvsky placed gold and silver 
upon the book and the marriam ring. 

The priest spoke again, slowly, in the uproar of the wind, 
afta blessing the ring: 

“ Adjutomim noairum tn nomine Domini.** 

After the replv the ** Domine. exaudi orationem msatn/* the 
“ Et clamor,** the ** Dominue vobUctim,** and the etim 
too,** the **Ortmut** and the prayer following, he 
sprinkled tibe ring with holy water in the form of a cross aii4 
gave it to Androvsky to give with gold and silver to Dooki. 
Androvsky took the ring, repeated the formula, *'With tiiia 
ring,” etc., then still, os it seemed to the priest, with the same 
ainuder ddflwration, placed it on the thumb of the bride^f nn- 
cov«red hand, saying, ** In the name of the Fatter," then on 
her second Anger, sayiw, ** Of the Son," tbea on has* tiiiid 
finger,saying, "Of the Hott Okoat^ tiien on her fonr^ flogMr* 
Bui at this moment, whoa he dumld have said " Amn" vum 
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wu a long pause of silence. During it — why be did know — 
the priest found himself thinking of the saying of St Isidore 
of ^ille tiiat the ring of marriage is left on the fourth finger 
of the bride’s hand bemuse that finger contains a vein directly 
connected with the heart 

“it men.” 

Androvsky had spoken. The priest started, and went on 
with the “ Confirtna, hoc, Detu.” And from this point until 
the “ Per Chrisium Dominum nostrum, Amen/’ which, since 
there was no Mass, closed the ceremony, he felt more master 
of himself and his emotions than at any time previously during 
this d^. A sensation of finality, of the irrevocable, came to 
him. He said within himself, “ This matter has pas^ out of 
my hands into the hands of God.” And in the midst of the 
violence of the storm a calm stole upon his spirit. "God 
knows best! ” he said within himself. “ God knows best! ” 

Those words and the state of feeling that was linked with 
them were and had always been to him as mighty protecting 
arms that uplifted him above the beating waves of the sea of 
life. The Wedding March sounded when the priest bade good- 
bve to the husband and wife whom he had made one. He was 
able to do it tranquilly. He even pressed Androvsky’s hand. 

" Be good to her,” he said, “ She is — she is a good woman.” 

To bis surprise Androvsky suddenly wrong his hand almost 
passionately, and'the priest saw that there were tears in his 
eyes. 

That night the priest prayed long and earnestly for all wan* 
derers in toe desert 

When Domini and Androvsky came out from the church they 
saw vaguely a camel lying down before the door, bending its 
head and snarling fiercely. Upon its back was a palanquin of 
dark'ied stuff, with a roof of stuff stretched upon strong, 
curved stidn, and curtains which could be drawn or undrawn 
at pleasure. The desert men crowded about it like eager phan* 
t(»Bs in toe wind, half seen in the driving mist of sand. Qtng* 
ing to AndrovskVs arm, Domini singled forward to the 
camel. As she did so, Smain, unfolding for an iiotant his 
burnous, pressed into her hands his mass of roses. She thanked 
him wito a smile he scarcely saw and a word that was borne 
away upon the wind. At Inihi’s lii» she saw toe little flute 
and his thick fingers fluttering umn the holes. She knew that 
he was playing his love*song for W, but she could not hear it 
eicept in her heart The perfume-aeller sprinkled her gravely 
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with essence and for a moment she felt as if she wen torn 
in his dark bazaar, and seemed to catch amtmg the voices of 
storm the sound of men muttering prayers to Allah as in the 
mosque of Sidi-Zazan. 

Then she was in the palanquin with Androvsky close beside 
her. 

At this moment Batouch took hold of the curtains of the 
palanquin to draw them close, but she put out her hand and 
stopped him. She wanted to see the last of the church, of the 
tormaited gardens she had learnt to love. 

He look^ astonished, but yielded to her gesture, and told 
the camel-driver to make the animal rise to its feet The 
driver took his stick and plied it, crying out, “ A-ah! A-ah! ” 
The camel turned its head towards him, showing its teeth, and 
snarling with a sort of dreary' passion. 

“ A-ah! ” shouted the driver. “ A-ah! x\-ah 1 ” 

The camel began to get up. 

As it did so, from the shrouded group of desert men one 
started forward to the palanquin, throwing off his burnous and 
gntkulating with thin naked arms, as if about to commit some 
violent act. It was the sand-diviner. Made fantastic and 
unreal by the whirling sand grains, Domini saw his lean face 
pitted with small-pox; his eyes, blazing with an intelligence 
that was demoniacal, fixed upon her; the long wound that 
stretched from his cheek to his forehead. The pleading that 
had been mingled with the almost tyrannical command of his 
^meanour had vanished now. He iMked ferociona, arbitrary, 
like a savage of genius full of some frightful mesaage of warn¬ 
ing or rebuke.^ As the camel rose he cned aloud some wor^ in 
Arabic. Domini heard hie voice, but could not understand the 
words. Laying his hands on the stuff of the palanquin he 
abottted again, then took away his bands and ^ook tiiam above 
bis head towards tbs desert, still staring at I^mini with his 
faimtieal eye$. 

The wiiM ahridtad, the sand grains whirls in sinnia aboot 
bM body, the camri began to move away from the diinreh dlowly 
towards the villace. 

**A-«h!"etiaathacamd-driver. **A-ab!** 

In the stom his call soondad like a wail of daqwlr 
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CHAPTER XVII 

AS THE VOICE OF THE DIVINER FAINTED AWAY 
on the wind, and the vision of his wounded face and pierc¬ 
ing eyes was lost in the whirling sand grains. Androvsky 
stretched out his hand and drew together the heavy curtains 
of the palanquin. The world was shut out. They were alone 
for the first time as man and wife; moving deliberately on 
this beast they could not see, hut whose slow and monotonous 
gait swung them gently to and fro. out from the last traces of 
civiliaation into the life of the sands. With each soft step the 
camel took they went a little farther from Beni-Mora, came a 
little nearer to that liberty of which Domini had sometimes 
dreamed, to the smiling eyes and the lifted spheres of fire. 

She shut her eyes now. She did not want to see her husband 
or to touch his hand. She did not want to speak. She only 
wanted to feel in the uttermost depths of her spirit this move¬ 
ment, steady and persistent, towards the goal of her earthly 
desires, to realise absolutely the mar\ellous truth iliat after 
years of lovclessneaa, and a dreaminess more benumbing than 
acute misery, happiness more intense than any she liad been 
able to conceive of in her moments of greatest yearning was 
being poured into her heart, that she was Ixjing taken to the 
place where she would be with the one human being whose 
presence blotted out even the raeinory of the false world and 
gave to her the true. And whereas in the dead years she had 
sometimes been afraid of feeling too much the emptiness and 
tile desolation of her life, she was now afraid of feeling too 
little its fulness and its splendour, was afraid of some day look¬ 
ing back to ibis superb moment of her earthly fate, and being 
conscious that she had not grasped its meaning till it was ^ne, 
that she had done that most terrible of all things — realised 
that she had been happy to the limits of her capacity for happi¬ 
ness only when her happiness was numbered with the past 

But could that ever be? Was Time, such Time as this, not 
Eternity? Could such ^rthly things as this intense joy ever 
have hem and no longer be ? It seemed to her that it could not 
be so. She felt like one who held Eternity’s hand, and went out 
wUh that mat guide into the endlessness of supreme perfec¬ 
tion VoTum just timi, the Creator’s scheme was rounded to 
a flawless eirote. All things fell into order^ stars and ine% the 

IS 
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silent growing things, the seas, the mountains and the plains 
fell into order like a vast choir to obey the command of the 
canticle: “ Benedicite, omnia opera 1 ” 

“ Bless ye the Lord! ” The roaring of the wind about the 
palanquin became the dominant roice of this choir in Domini’a 
ears. 

“ Bless ye the Lord! ” It was obedient, not as the slare, but 
as the free will is obedient, as her heart, which joined its voice 
with this wind of the desert was obedient, because it gloriously 
chose with all its powers, passions, aspirations to be so. The 
real obedience is only lore fulfilling its last desire, and this 
great song was the fulfilling of the last di'sire of all created 
things, ^mini knew that she did not realise the joy of tiiis 
moment of her life now when she felt no longer that she was 
a woman, but only that she was a living praise winging upward 
to God. 

A warm, strong hand clasped hers. She opoied her eyes. 
In the dim twilight of the palanquin she saw the darkness of 
Androvsky's tall figure sitting in the crouched attitude ren« 
dered necessary by the peculiar seat, and swaying slightly to 
the movement of the camel. The light was so obscure that she 
could not see his ctcs or clearly discern his features, but she 
felt that he was gazing at her shadowy figure, that his mind 
was passionately at work. Had he, too, b^n silently praising 
God for his happiness, and was he now wishing the body to 
join in the sonl’s delight? 

She left her hand in his passively. The sense of her woman* 
hood, lost for a moment in the ecst^y of worship, had returned 
to her, but with a new and tremendous meaning which seemed 
to change her nature. Androvsky forcibly pressed her hand 
with his, let it go, then pressed it again, repieating the action 
with a regularity that seemed suggest^ by some guidance. She 
imagined him pressing her hand each time his heart pulsed. 
She did not want to return the pressure. As she felt bis hand 
thus closing and unclosing over hers, she wss oonscious that 
she, who in their interconrse bad played a dominant part, who 
bad even deliberatdy brought about that intercourse by her 
action on the tower, now longed to be passive and, forgetting 
her own power and the strength and force of her nature, 
to loee herself in the mater stnmgth and force of this man to 
whom she bad givoi Wself. Never before had abe wished to 
be anything but stnmg. Nor did she desire weakness now^ bot 
only that ms natoie mmld risa above bars with aagia^s vriagii, 
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tiist wheD flhe looked up she ahoold see him, never when she 
looked down. She thought that to see him below her would 
kill her, and she opened her lips to say so. But something in 
the windy darkness kept her silent. The heavy curtains of the 
palanquin shook perpetually, and the tall wooden rods on which 
they were slung creued, making a small, incessant noise like 
a complaining, which joined itself with the more distant but 
louder noise made by the leaves of the thousands of palm trees 
dashed furiously together. From behind came the groaning 
of one of the camels, borne on the gusts of the wind, and faint 
sounds of the calling voices of the Arabs who accompanied 
them. It was not a time to speak. 

She wondered where they were, in what part of the oasis, 
whether they had yet gained the beginning of the great route 
which bad always fascinated her, and which was now the road 
to the goal of all her earthly desires. But there was nothing 
to tell her. She travelled in a world of dimness and the roar 
of wind, and in this obscurity and uproar, combined with per¬ 
petual ihough slight motion, she lost all count of time. She 
had no idea how long it was since she had come out of the 
church door with Androvsky. At first she thought it was only 
a few minutes, and that the camels must be just coming to the 
statue of the Cardinal. Then she thought that it might be an 
hour, even more; that Count Anteoni’s garden was long since 
left behind, and that they were passing, perhaps, along the 
narrow streets of the village of old Beni-Mora, and nearing the 
edge of the oasis. But even in this confusion of mind she felt 
that something would tell her when the last palms had vanished 
in Uie sand mist and the caravan came out into the desert. The 
sound of the wind would surely be different when they met 
it on the immense flats, where there was nothing to break its 
fury. Or even if it were not different, she felt that she would 
know, that the desert would surely speak to her in the moment 
when, at last, it took her to itself. It could not be that they 
would be taken by the desert and she not know it But she 
wanted Androvsky to know it too. For she felt that the mo¬ 
ment when ttie desert took them, man and wife, would be a 
great moment in their lives, greater even than that in which 
they mot as they came into the blue country. And she set her¬ 
self to listen, with a passionate expectation, with an attention 
so dose and determined that it wrilled her body, and oven 
ailfoeted her musdes. 

What die was listening for was a rising of the wind, a orea- 
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cendo of its voice. She was anticipating a triumphant c^ from 
the S^ara, unlimited power made aumble in a sound like the 
blowing of the clarion of the sands. 

Androvsky’s hand was still on hers, but now it did not move 
as if obeying the pulsations of his heart. It held hers closely, 
warmly, and sent nis strength to her, and presently, for an in¬ 
stant, t^ng her mind from the desert, she lost herself in the 
mystery and the wonder of human companionship. She real¬ 
ist that the touch of Androvsky’s hand on hers altered for her 
herself, and the whole universe as it was presented to her, as she 
observed and felt it. Nothing remained as it was when ho 
did not touch her. There was something stupefying in the 
thought, something almost terrible. The wonder that is alive 
in the tiny things of love, and that makes tremendously im¬ 
portant their presence in, or absence from, a woman's life, took 
hold on her completely for the first time, and set her forever 
in a changed world, a world in which a great knowledge ruled 
instead of a great ignorance. With the consciousness of ex¬ 
actly what Androv8%’s touch meant to her came a multiple 
consciousness of a thousand other things, all connected with 
him and her consecrated relation to him. She quivered with 
understanding. All the gates of her soul were ^ing opened, 
and the white light of comprehension of those things which 
make life splendid and fruitful was pouring in upon her. 
Within the dim. contained space of the palanquin, that was 
slowly carried onward through the passion of the storm, there 
was an effulgence of unseen glory that grew in splendour mo¬ 
ment by moment. A woman was being bom of a woman, 
woman who knew herself of woman who did not know herself, 
woman who henceforth would divinely love her womanhood 
of woman who had often wondered why she had been created 
woman. 

The words muttered by the man of the sand in Count 
Anteoni’s garden were coming true. In the church of Beni- 
Mora the life of Domini had begun more really than whmi her 
mother strove in the pains of childbirth and hW first faint cry 
answered the voice of the world’s lij^t when it spoke to her. 

Slowlv the caravan moved on. The camel-drivers sang low 
under tM folds of their haiks those m^terious songs of the 
Esst that seem the songs of heat and solitude. Batonen, smoth¬ 
ered in his burnous, tus large head sunk upon his chest, slum¬ 
bered like a mtentate relieved from cares of State. Tiu Alba 
was reached ^ duty was aoeomplisbed. Ali, perched bAind 
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him on the camel, stared into the dinmcoo with oyoa nteady and 
remote aa those of a vulture of the desert The houses of Beni> 
Mora faded in the mist of the sand, the statue of the Cardinal 
holding the double cross, the tower of the hotel, the shuddering 
trees of Count Anteoni’s garden. Along the white blue whi<m 
was the road the camels painfully advanced, urged by the cries 
and the sticks of the running drivers. Presently the brown 
buildings of old Beni-Mora came partially into sight, peeping 
here and there through the flying sands and the frantic ]^m 
leaves. The desert was at hand. 

All began to sing, breathing his song into the back of 
Batouch’s hood. 

“Tbe love of women is tike the holids; song that the boy sings gaily 

In the sunny g^en — 

Tike love of women is like the little moon, the little happy moon 

In the lart night of Ramadan. 

The love of women is like tbe great silence that steals at dusk 
To kiss the scented blossoms of the orange tree. 

Sit thee down beneath the ortmge tree, O loving man! 

Tliat thou mayst know tbe kiss that tells the love of women. 

Janat! Janat! Janat! " 

Batouch stirred uneasily, pulled his hood from his eyes and 
looked into the storm gravely. Then he shifted on the camel’s 
hump and said to Ali: 

“How shall we get to Arba? The wind is like all the 
Touaregs ^oin^ to battle. And when we leave the oasis-’’ 

“ The wind is going down, Batouch-ben-Brahim,” responded 
Ali, calmly. “ This evening the Koumis can lie in the tents.” 

l^touch’s thick lips curled with sarcasm. He spat into the 
wind, blew his nose in his burnous, and answered: 

“ You are a child, and can sing a pretty song, but-” 

Ali pointed with his delicate hand towards the south. 

" Do you not see the light in the sky ? ” 

Batouch stared before him, and perceived Uiat there was in 
truth a lifting of the darkness beyond, a whiteness growing 
where the desert lay. 

“ As we come into the desert the wind will fall,” said Ali; 
and again be b^n to sing to himself: 

“Janat! Janat! Janati* 

iKmiini could not see the light in the south, and no premoni* 
tkm warned her of any coming abatement of the storm. Once 
more she had begun to listen to the roaring of the wind and to 
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wait for the lai^r voioo of the desert, for the triumphant 
clarion of the sands that would announce to her her entry with 
Androvsky into the life of the wastes. Again she personified 
the Sahara, but now more vividly than ever before. In the 
obscurity she seemed to eee it far away, like a great heroic 
figure, waiting for her and her passion, waiting in a region of 
gold and silken airs at tlie back of tlie tempest to crown her life 
with a joy wide as its dreamlike spaces, to teach her mind the 
inner truths tliat lie l)eyond the crowded ways of men and to 
open her heart to the most profound messages of Nature. 

She listened, holding Androvsky's liand, and she felt that he 
was listening too, with an intensity strong as her own, or 
stronger. Presently his hand closed upon hers more tightly, 
almost hurting her physically. As it did so she glanced up, 
but not at him, and notic*c»d that the (mrtains of the palanquin 
were fluttering less fiercely. Once, for an instant^ they were 
almost still. Then again they moved as if tugged by invisible 
hands; then were almost still once more. At the same time 
the wind's voice sank in her ears like a music dropping down¬ 
ward in a hollow place. It rose, but swiftly sank a second time 
to a softer hush, and she perceived in tlie curtained enclosure a 
f^tly growing light which enabled lier to nee, for the first time 
since she had left the church, her husband’s features. He was 
looking at her with an expression of anticipation in which there 
was awe, and she realised that in her expectation of the wel¬ 
come of the desert she had been mistaken. She had listened 
for the sounding of a clarion, but she was to l>e greeted by a 
still, small voice. She understood the awe in her husband’s 
eyes and shared it. And she knew at once, with a sudden thrill 
of rapture, that in the scheme of things there are blessings and 
nobiliti^ undreamed of by man and that must always come 
upon him with a glorious shock of surprise, showing him the 
pwr faultine^ of what he had thought pcThaps his most mag¬ 
nificent imaginings. Elisha sought for the Ix>rd in the fire and 
in the whirlwind; but in the still, small voice onward came 
the I^rd. 

Incomparably more wonderful than what she had waited for 
seemed to her now this sudden falling of the storm, this mysti¬ 
cal voice that came to them out of the heart of the sands telling 
them that they were parang at last into the arms of the 
Sahara. The wind sank rapimy. The light grew in the palan¬ 
quin. From witiaout the vmces of the camel-drivers and of 
Batonch and Ali talking together reached their ears diitinetly. 
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Yet they remained silent. It seemed as if they feared by speech 
to break the spell of the calm that was flowing around them, 
as if they feared to interrupt the murmur of the desert, 
Domini now returned the gaze of her husband. She could 
not take her eyes from his, for she wished him to read all 
the joy that was in her heart; she wished him to penetrate 
her thoughts, to understand her desires, to be at one with the 
woman who had be<»n born on the eve of the passing of the 
wind. With the coming of tliis mystic calm was coming 
surely something else. The silence was bringing with it the 
fusing of two natures. The desert in this moment was draw¬ 
ing together tw’o souls into a union which Time and Death 
would have no power to destroy. Presently the wind com¬ 
pletely died away, only a faint breeze fluttered the curtains 
of the palanquin, and the light that penetrated between 
them here and there was no longer white, but sparkled 
with a tiny dust of gold. Then Androvsky moved to open 
the curtains, and Domini spoke for the first time since their 
marriage. 

** Wait,” she said in a low voice. 

He dropped his hand obediently, and looked at her with 
inquiry in his eyes, 

“ Don't let us look till we are far out,” she said, far away 
from Beni-Mora,” 

He made no answer, but she saw that he understood all that 
was in her heart. He leaned a little nearer to her and stretched 
out his arm as if to put it round her. But he did not put it 
round her, and she knew why. He was husbanding his great 
joy as she had husbanded the dark hours of the previous night 
Umt to her were golden. And that unfinished action, that im¬ 
pulse unfulfilled, showed her more clearly the depths of hia 
passion for her even than had the desperate clasp of his hands 
about her knees in the garden. That which he did not do now 
was the greatest assertion possible of all that he would do in 
the life that was before them, and made her feel how entirely 
she belonged to him. Something within her trembled like a 
poor child before whom is suddenly set the prospect of a day of 
perfect happiness. She thought of the enaing of this day, of 
the coming of the evening. Always the darimess had parted 
them; at the ending of this day it would unite them. In An- 
drovsky^B eyes (die read her thought of the darkness reflected, 
reflects and yet changed, transmuted by sex. It was as if at 
that moment she read the same story written in two ways — 
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bv a woman and by a man, as if she saw Eden, not <n>l7 M Eve 
saw it, but as Adam. 

A long time passed, but they did not feel it to be long. When 
their camel halted they unclasped their hands slowly like 
sleepers reluctantly awaking. 

They heard Batouch’s voice outside the palanquin. 

“ Madame! ” he called. “ Madame! ” 

“ MTiat is it ? ” asked Domini, stifling a si^h. 

“ Madame should draw the curtains. We are halfway to 
Arba. It is time for dejeuner. 1 will make the camel of 
Madame lie down.” 

A loud ‘‘ A-a-ah! ” rose up, followed by a fierce groaning 
from the camel, and a lethargic, yet violent, movement that 
threw them fonvard and backward. They sank. A hand from 
without pulled back the curtains and light streamed over them. 
They set their feet in sand, stood up. and looked about them. 

Already they were far out in the desert, though not yet 
beyond the limit of the range of red mountains, whiA stretched 
forward upon their left but at no great distance beyond them 
ended in the sands. The camels were lying down in a faintly 
defined track wliich was bordered upon either side by the plain 
covered with little humps of sandy soil on which grew dusty 
shrub. Above them was a sky of faint blue, heavy with banks 
of clouds towards the east, and over their hea^s dressed in 
wispy veils of vaporous white, through which the blue peered 
in sections that grew larger as they looked. Towards the south, 
where Arba lay on a low hill of earth, without grass or trees, 
beyond a mound covered thickly with tamarisk bushes, which 
was a feeding-place for immense herds of camels, the blue was 
clear and the light of the sun intense. A delicate breeze trav¬ 
elled about them, stirring the bushes and the robes of the 
Arabs, who were throwing back their hoods, and uncovering 
their mouths, and smiling at them, but seriously, as Andw alone 
can smile. Beside them stood two white and yellow guard 
dogs, blinking and looking weaiy. 

For a moment they stc^ still, blinking too, almoat like the 
dogs. The eban^ to this immensity and light from the nar¬ 
row darkness of me palanquin overwhelmed ^eir senses. They 
said nothing, but only stared silently. Then Pomini, with a 
large gesture, stretched her arms above her bead, dmwing a 
deep ^eath which ended in a little, almost sobbing, laugh of 
esultatioa. 

“ Out of priaon,” abe aaid diaconnectedly. ** Out of prison 
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— into this I ” Suddenly she turned upon Androvsky and 
caught his arm, and twined both of her arms round it with a 
strong confidence that was careless of everything in the inten¬ 
sity of its happiness. 

“ All my life I’ve been in prison,” she said. “ You’ve un¬ 
locked the door! ” And then, as suddenly as she had caught 
his arm, she let it go. Something surged up in her, making her 
almost afraid, or, if not that, confused. It was as if her nature 
were a horse taking the bit between its teeth preparatory to a 
tremendous gallop. Whither? She did not know. She was 
intoxicated by the growing light, the sharp, delicious air, the 
huge spaces around her, the solitude with this man who held 
her soul surely in his hands. She had always connected him 
with the desert. Now he was hers into the desert, and the 
desert was hers with him. But was it possible ? Could such a 
fate have been held in reserve for her ? She scarcely dared even 
to try to realise the meaning of her situation, lest at a breath 
it should be changed. Just then she felt that if she ventured 
to wei^i and measure her wonderful gift Androvsky would fall 
dead at her feet and the desert be folded together like a scroll. 

“*There is Beni-Mora, Madame,” said Batouch. 

She was glad he spoke to her. turned and followed with her 
^es his pointing hand. Fur off she saw a green darkness of 
palms, and above it a white tower, small, from here, as the 
tower of a castle of dolls. 

“ The tower! ” she said to Androvsky. “ We first spoke in 
it. We must bid it good-bye.” 

She made a gesture of farewell towards it. Androvsky 
watched the movement of her hand. She noticed now that she 
made no movement that he did not observe with a sort of 
passionate attention. The desert did not exist for him. She 
saw that in his ey^. He did not look towards the tower even 
when she repeated: 

“ We must — we owe it that.” 

Batouch and Ali were busy spreading a cloth upon the sand, 
making it firm with little stones, taking out food,plates, knives, 
riasses, bottles from a grrat basket slung on one of the camels. 
They moved deftly, seriously intent upon their task. The 
camel-drivers were loosening the cords that boimd the loath 
upon their beasts, who roared venomously, opening thnr 
mouths, showiM loi^ decayed teeth, and turning their heads 
from si^ to side with a serpentine movement Domini and 
Androvsky were not watched for a mom«at 
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“ Why won’t you look ? Why won’t you say good-bye ? ’’ she 
asked, coining nearer to liim on the sand softly, witli a woman’s 
longing to hear him explain what she understood. 

“Utiiat do I care for it, or the palms, or the sky, or the 
desert?” he answered almost savagely. “What can 1 care? 
If yon were mine behind iron bars in that prison you spoke of 
— don’t you think it’s enough for me — too much — a cup 
running over? ” 

And he added some words under his breatli, words she could 
not hear. 

“ Not even tlie desert! ” she said with a catch in her voice. 

“ It’s all in you. Evciything’s in you — everything that 
brought us together, Uiat we ’ve watched and wanted together.” 

“ But tlien,” she Siiid, and now her voice was very quiet, 
** am I peace for you ? ” 

“ Peace! ’’ said .Vndrovsky. 

“ Yes. Don’t you remember once I said that there must be 
peace in the desert. Then is it in me — for you ? ” 

“ Peace! ” he repeated. “ To-day I t'an’t think of peace, or 
want it Don’t you ask too much of me! Let me live to-^y, 
live as only a man can who — let me live with all that is in me 
to-day — Domini. Men ask to die in peace. Ob. Domini — 
Domini! ” 

His expression was like arm.s that crushes! her, lips that 
pressed her month, a heart that lH*at on hers. 

“ liadame cat servie! ” cned Batouch in a merry voice. 

His mistress did not .seem to hear him. He cried again: 

“ Madame est servie! ” 

Then Domini turned round and came to the first meal in the 
sand. Two cushions lay beside the cloth upon an Arab quilt of 
white, red, and orange colour. Upon the cloth, in vases of 
rough pottery, stained with designs in purple, were arranged 
the roses brought by Bma'in from (’ount Antconi’a garden. 

“ Our wedding breakfast! ” Domini said under her breath. 

She felt just then as if she were living in a wonderful 
romance. 

They sat down side by side and ate with a good app^te, 
served by Batouch and Ali. Now and then a pale yaUow 
butterfly, yellow as the sand, flitted by them. Small yellov 
birds inih etmted heads ran swiftly among the scrub, or flew 
low over the flata. In the sky the vapours gathered themaMvei 
together and moved slowly sway towards toe east, leaving the 
blue above their heads uafleeked with white. With mck iiw> 
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ment the heat of the sun grew more intense. The wind bad 
gone. It was difficult to believe that it had ever roared over 
U»e desert. A little way from them the camel-drivers squatted 
beside the beasts, eating flat loaves of yellow bread, and talking 
together in low, gtitturul voices. The guard dogs roamed 
round them, uneasily hungry. In the distance, before a tent of 
patched rags, a woman, scantily clad in bright red cotton, was 
suckling a child and staring at the caravan. 

Domini and Androvsky scarcely spoke as they ate. Once she 
said: 

“ Do you realise that this is a wedding breakfast? ” 

She was thinking of the many wedding receptions she had 
attended in London, of crowds of smartly-dressed women star¬ 
ing enviously at tiaras, and 8c>ts of jewels arranged in cases 
upon tables, of brides and bridegrooms, looking flushed and 
anxious, standing under canopies of flowers and forcing their 
tired lips into smiles as they a*plicd to stereotyped congratula¬ 
tions, while detectives — poorly disguised as gentlemen — 
hovered in the background to sec that none of the presents mys¬ 
teriously disapfieanHl. Her presents were the velvety roses in 
the earthen vases, the breezes of the desert, the sand humps, 
the yellow butterflies, the silence that lay around like a blesaing 
pronounced by the (<od who made the still places where souls 
c^an learn to know themselves and tlieir great destiny. 

*• A wedding breakfast,” Androvsky said. 

“ Yes. But perhaps you have never been to one.” 

” Never." 

“ Then you can’t love this one as much as I do.” 

“ Much more," be answercHl. 

She lookeil at him, remembering how often in the past, when 
she had been feeding intensely, she had it home in upon her 
that he was feeling even more intensely than berselt. But 
could that he possible now ? 

" Do you Uiink." she said, “ that it is possible for jtoo* who 
have never lived in cities, to love this land as I love it? ” 

Androvsky moved on his cushion and leaned down till his 
elbow touch^ the sand. Lying thus, witli his chin in his hand, 
and his eyes fixed upon her he answered: 

" fint it is not the land I am loving.” 

His absolute concentration upon her made her think timt, 
perhaps, he misunderstood her meaning in speaking of the 
desert, her joy in it She longed to ex|^n bow he end the 
dswrt were linked together in her heart, and die dn^ped her 
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hand upon his left hand, which lay palm downwards in the 
warm sand. 

" I love this land,” she b^;an, because 1 found you in it, 
because I feel-” 

She stopped. 

“ Yes, Domini ? ” he said. 

** No, not now. I can’t tell you. There’s too much li^t” 

“ Domini,” he repeated. 

Then they were silent once more, thinking of how the dark* 
ness would come to them at Arba. 

In the late afternoon they drew near to the Bordj, moving 
alon^ a difficult route full of deep ruts and holes, and bordered 
<» either side by bushes so tall that they looked almost like 
trees. Here, tended by Arabs who stared gravely at the 
strangers in the palanquin, were grazing immense herds of 
camels. Above ttie bashes to the horizon on cither side of the 
way appea^ the serpentine necks flexibly moving to and fro, 
now bending deliberately towards the dusty twigs, now 
stretched straight forward as if in patient search tor some 
solace of the camel’s fate that lay in the remoteness of the 
desert. Baby camels, many of them only a few days old, yet 
already vow^ to the eternal pilgrimages of the wastes, with 
mild faces and long, disobedient'looking legs, ran from the 
caravan, nenrously seeking their morose inolhers, who cast upon 
them glances that seemed expressive of a disdainful pity. In 
front, b^ond a watercourse, now dried up, rose the low hill on 
which stood the Bordj, a huge square building, with two square 
towers pierced with loopholes. Prom a distance it resembled 
a fort threatening the desert in magnificent isolation, ita 
towers were black against the clear lemon of the failing sun* 
light Pigeons, that looked also black, flew perpetually about 
tMm, and the telegraph posts, that bordered toe way at regular 
intervals on ti» left, made a diminishing series of black verti* 
cal lines sharply cutting the yellow till they were lost to sight 
in the south. To Domini these posts were like pointing fingers 
beckoning her tmward to the farthest distances of the sun. 
Drugged bv the long joom^ over the flats, and the nnoeaatng 
caress of toe air, that was like an importunate lover ever nn* 
•atiafled, she watched from the he^t on which ahe nenflied 
this evening scene of roaming, uwding animate, stanng tto* 
mada, monotonons heitege and vague, surely*reti«ating moun* 
taina, with qnlet, dreamy eyea. Everythin whidi riba MW 
•eemed to her bcautifol, a Uttie remote and a little fantairtte. 
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The slow moTement of the camels, the svifter moTemeota of 
tiie circling pigeons about the souare towers on the Hiil, the 
motionless, or gently-gliding, Arabs with their clubs held slant¬ 
wise, the tel^iraph poles, one smaller than the other, diminish¬ 
ing till — as if magically — they disappeared in the lemon that 
was mwing into gold, were woven together for her by the 
shutUe of the desert into a softly brilliant tapestry — one of 
tiioee tapestries that is like a legend struck to sleep as the 
Beauty in her palace. As they began to mount the hill, and 
the radiance of the sky increased, this impression faded, for the 
life that centred round the Bordj was vivid, though sparse in 
comparison with the eddying life of towns, and had that air of 
peculiar concentration which may be not^ in pictures repre¬ 
senting a bait in the desert. 

No longer did the strongly-built Bordj seem to Domini like 
a fort threatening tlic oncomer, but like a stalwart host welcom¬ 
ing him, a host who kept open house in this treeless desolation 
that yet had, for her, no feature that was desolate. It was 
earth-coloured, built of stone, and had in the middle of the 
fa^de that faced them an immense hospitable doorway with a 
white arch above it This doorway gave a partial view of a vast 
courtyard, in which animals and people were moving to and 
fro. Round about, under the sheltering shadow of the win- 
dowlesa wall, were many Arabs, some squatting on their 
haunches, some standing upright with Uieir backs against the 
stone, some moving from one group to another, gesticulating 
and talkii^ vivaaoualy. Boys were playing a game with 
stones set in an ordered scries of small holes scooped by their 
fingers in the dust A negro crossed the flat space before the 
Bordj carrying on his head a huge earthen vase to the well near 
by, where a crowd of black donkeys,Just relieved of their loads 
of brushwood, was being watered. From the south two Spahii 
were riding in on white horses, their scarlet cloaks floating out 
oter their saddles; and from the west, moving slowly to a 
wailing sound of indistinct music, a faint beating of tom-toms, 
was approaching a laim caravan in a cloud of dust which 
floated oack from it and melted away into the radiance of tiw 
sunset 

When they gained the great open mace before Uie building 
they were bathM in the soft goiden light in which all these 
figures of Afrioanik snd all these animals, lo<died myatniona 
and bsantifnl, and rail of that inunaasnrable signifloaim whtdk 
tbs deaert aheda upon thoaa who move in it, apadnlly at dawn 
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or at sundown. From the plateau they dominated the whole of 
the plain they had traversed as far as Beni-Mora^ which on the 
morrow would fade into the blue horizon. Its thousands of 
palxns made a darkness in tlie gold, and still the tower of the 
hotel was faintly visible, pointing like a needle towards the sky. 
The range of mountains showed their rosy flanks in the dii^ 
tance. They, too, on the morrow would be lost in the desert 
spaces, the last ontpoeta of the world of hiil aud valley, of 
stream and sea. Only in the deceptive dream of the mirage 
would they appear once more, looming m a pearl-coloured 
shaking veil like a fluid on the edge of some visionary lagune. 

Domini was glad that on this first night of their journey they 
could still see Beni-Mora, the place where tliey had found each 
other and been given uy each other by tlie Church. As the 
camel stopped before the great doorway of the Bonlj she turned 
in the palanquin and iooktnl down upon the desert, motioning 
to the camel-driver to leave the beast for a moment. She put 
her arm through Androvsky's and made his eyes follow hers 
across the vast spact^ made magical by the sinking sun to that 
daiicness of distant paints which^ to her, would be a sacred 
place for ever. And as they looked in silence all that Beni* 
Mora meant to her came u|Km her. She saw again the garden 
hushed in the heat of noon. She saw Androvsky at her fec*t on 
the sand. She heard the ilaining < hurch bell and the iwiUcr 
of Larbi’s flute. The dark blue (»f was as the heart of 
the world to her and as the heart of life. It bad seen the 
birth of her soul and given to her anotlicr newborn soul. 
There was a pathos in se^ung it fade like a thing sinking down 
till it became one with Uie unmeasurable sands, and at that 
moment said to herself, When stiall I see Beni*Mora 
again — and bow ? She looked at Androvsky, met his eyesi 
and thott^t: When I see it again how diflTenmt 1 shall be! 
How I shall be changed! And in the minsei she seemed to 
be saying a mute gO(^*bye to one who was fading with Bent* 
Mora. 

As soon as they had got ofT the camel and were standing in 
the group of stamg Arabs, Batouch begged them to come to 
their tents, where tea would be ready. He led them round 
ar^ of t^ wail towards Uie west,' and there^ pitotveMd in the 
liiU radiance of the sunset, with a wide space of liard earth 
li^sainuig with gypse around it, was a white tout Before it, in 
the open air, was stretobed a handsome Arab carpet, and on 
thia carpet weia set a fokbng tabki and two loMing dhaim 
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The table held a japanned tray with tea^npa, a milk jttg and 
plates of biscuits, and by it, in an attitude that looked ^miber- 
ately picturesque, stood Ouardi, the youth selected by J^touch 
to fill the office of butler in the desert 

Ouardi smiled a broad welcome as they approached, and, 
having made sure tliat his pose bad been admired, retired to 
the cook’s abode to fetch the teapot, while Batouch invited 
Domini and Androvsky to inspect the tent prepared for them. 
Domini assoutod with a dropped-out word. She still felt in a 
dream. But Androvsky, after casting towards the tent door 
a glance that was full of a sort of fierce shyness, moved away 
a few steps, and stood at the edge of the hill looking down 
upon the incoming caravan, whose music was now plainly 
audible in the stillness of the waste. 

Domini went into the tent that was to be their home for 
many weeks, alone. And she was glad just then that she was 
alone. For she too, like Androvsky, felt a sort of exquisite 
trouble moving, like a wave, in her heart. On some pretext, 
but only after an expression of admiration, she got rid of 
Batouch. Then she stood and looked round. 

From the big tent opened a smaller one, which was to serve 
.Androvsky as a dressing-room and both of them as a baggage 
room. She did not go into that, but saw, with one glance of 
soft inquiry, the two small, low beds, the strips of gay carpet, 
the dressing-table, the washhand-stand and the two cane chairs 
which furnished the sleeping-tent. Then she looked back to the 
aperture. In the distance, standing alone at the edge of the 
hill, she saw Androvsky, bathed in the sunset, looking out over 
the hidden desert from which rose the wild sound of African 
music, steadily growing louder. It seemed to her as if he must 
be gazing at the plains of heaven, so magically brilliant and 
tender, so pellucidly clear and delicate was the atmosphere and 
the colour of the sky. She saw no other form, only his, in this 
poem of light, in this wide world of the sinking sun. And the 
music seemed to be about his feet, to rise from the sand and 
thrtfi) in its breast 

At that mmnent the figure of Liberty, which she had seen in 
the shadows of the dancing-house, came in at the tmit door and 
laid, for the first time, her lips on Domini’s. That kiss was 
surely the consecration of the life of tite sends. But to-day 
there had been another consecration. Donrini had a suddos 
impulae to link the two consecrations together. 

She drew from bar breast the wooden crucifix Aadiovaky had 
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throini into Oie stream at Sidi-Zerzour, and, softly going to one 
of the beds, she pinned the crucifix ateve it on the canvas of 
the tent Then wd* turned and went out into the glory of the 
sunset to meet the fierce music that was rising from the desert 


CHAPTEB XVIII 


■jaiOHT HAD FALLEN OVER THE DESERT, A CLEAR 
purple night starry but without a moon. Around the 
Bordj, and before a Maure built of brown earth and 
palm^wood opposite to it the Arabs who were halting to 
sleep at Arba on their journeys to and from Beni-Mora were 
huddled, sipping coffee, playing dominoes by the faint light of 
an oil lamp, smoking cigarettes and long pipes of keef. 
Within the courts of the &rdj the mules were feeding tran¬ 
quilly in rows. The camels roanie<l the plain among the 
tamarisk bushes, watched over by shrouded ewdowy guaraans 
sleepless as they were. The mountains, the palms of 
Beni-Mora, were lost in the darkness that lay over the 
desert 

On the low hill, at some distance beyond the white tent of 
Domini and Androvsky, the obsenrity was lit op fiercely by the 
blaze of a huge fire of brushwood, the flames of which towered 
up towards the stars, flickering this way and that aa the breeze 
took them, and casting a wild illumination upon the wild 
faces of the rejoicing desert men who were gathered about it, 
telling stories of the wastes, singing songs that were mriancholy 
and remote to Western cars, even though they hymned past 
yietorks over the infidels, or passionate ecstasies of love in the 
golden regions of the sun. The steam from bowls of couscous 
and stews of mntton and vege^lea curled np to join the thin 
amdee that made a U^t curtain about this fanta^, and from 
time to time, with a wrill cry of exultation, a half-uJnd fMm, 
all glenming em and teeth and polished brcnzediited linAa, 
nn&d out Si ue blackneas imoni the fire, leaped throngh the 
tongaes of flame and vaniriiea liJte a speo^ into the «rarace 
of the niglit 

All the members of the oaiavtn, pieaided over by Betondi 
in don, were edkbiatiiig the weddii^ ni|^ ol their matter 
and mntrcH. 

Domini Md Androvsicy had alnedy yisHed tiuoa If their 
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bonfire, had received their compliments, watched the sword 
dance and the dance of the clubs, touch^ with their lips^ or 
pretended to touch, the stem of a keef, listened to a marriam 
song warbled by AH to the accompaniment of a flute and litUe 
drums, and applauded Ouardi’s agility in leaping through the 
flames. Then, with many good-nichts, pressures of the hand, 
and angnries for tlie morrow, they nad gone away into the cool 
darkness, silently towards their tent. 

They walked slowly, a little apart from each other. Domini 
looked up at the stars and saw among them the star of Liberty. 
Androvsky looked at her and saw all the stars in her face. 
What thev reached the tent door they stopped on the warm 
earth. A lamp was lit within, casting a soft light on the simple 
furniture and on the whiteness of me two b^, above one of 
which Domini imagined, though from without she could not 
see, the wooden crucifix Androvsky had once worn in his 
breast 

“ Shall we stay here a little?' ” Domini said in a low voice. 
“ Out here ? ” There was a long pause. Then Androvsky 
answered: 

“ Yea. Let us feel it all — all. Let us feel it to the full.” 

He caught hold of her hand with a sort of tender roughness 
and twinra his fingers between hers, pressing his palm against 
hers. 

Don’t let us miss anything to-night” he said. “ All my 
life is to-night 1 ’ve had no life yet. To-morrow — who 
knows whether we shall be dead to-morrow? Who knows? 
But we ’re alive to-night, flesh and blood, heart and soul. And 
there’s nothing here, there can be nothing here to take our 
life from ns, the life of our love to-night For we ’re out in the 
desert, we’re right away from anrone, everj'thing. We’re in 
the great freedom. Aren’t we, l)onuni? Aren’t we?” 

« Yes,” she said. “Yes.” 

He took her other hand in the same way. He was facing her, 
and he held his hands against his heart with hers in them, then 
presse d her hands agidnst her heart, then drew them back 
again to his. 

“ Then let us realise it Let us forget our prison. Let us 
forget emything, everything that we ever knew before Beni- 
Mora, Domini, it’s dWd, aosolntely dead, unless we make it 
live by thinking. And ^at’s mad, craxy. Thought’s the 
great madness. Domini, have you forgotten everything before 
we knew each other? ” 

JO 
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Yes/" she said, “ Now — but only now. You Ve made 
me forget it all."" 

There was a deep breathing under her voice. He held up 
her hands to his shoulders and looked closely into her eyes, as 
if he were trying to send all himself into her through those 
doors of the soul ofiened to seeing him. And now, in this 
moment, she felt that her fierce desire was realised, that he was 
rising above her ou eagle’s wings. And as on Uie night before 
the wedding she had blessed all the sorrows of her life, now she 
blessed silently all the long silenc^e of Androvsky, all lus 
strange' n tieemv, his uncouthm'ss, his avoidance of her in the 
beginning of their ac<|uaintanee. 'Fhat which had made her 
pain by being, nf>w made her joy by having l>een and beix^ 
no more. The hidden man was rushing forth to her at last in 
his love. She seeinetl to hear in tlie night the erash of a great 
obstacle, ami the roicff of the tlomi of waters that luid broken 
it down at length and were esiaping into liberty. His silence 
of the past now made his H|K*i'eh intensely beautiful and won¬ 
derful to her. Slie wanted to hear the waters more intesiaelT, 
more intens^‘ly. 

"* Speak to me,’’ she said. You’ve spoken so little. Do 
you know how* litth ? 'IVll me all you are. Till now 1 "ve only 
felt all you are. And that’s so much, but not enough for a 
woman — not enough, 1 've taken vou, lait now — give me all 
I taken, (iivo — keep on giving and giving. From to¬ 
night to receive will b<j my life. Long ago I "ve given all I 
had to you. Give to me, give me everything. You know I "ve 
given all/" 

All ? ” he 8aid» and tliere was a throb in his deep voice, aa 
if some intense feeling rose from tlie depths of him and dhwk 
it 

''Yes, a!!,’" she whispered. “Already—and long ago — 
that day in the garden. When I — when I put my hands 
against your forehead — do you remember? I gave jron all, 
for ever.'" 

And as she spoke she bent down her face with a Mrt of 
proud submission and put her forehead against his heart. 

The purity in her voice and in her quiet, lumpla action 
daialed him like a flame shining suddenly in his eyas out of 
blacknesa. And be, too, in that moment saw far up above him 
the beating of an ease’s wings. To each one tiie otlwr ascma d 
to be <m high, aua ts both looked up that waa thetr tme 
marriage. 
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I felt it,” he said, tonching her hair with his Ii|w. 1 felt 
it in your hands. When you toudied me that di^ it was as if 
you were giving me the world and the stars. It mghtened me 
to receive so much. 1 felt as if 1 had no place to put my 
gift in.” 

” Did your heart seem so small ? ” she said. 

You make everything 1 have and am seem small — and yet 
great. What does it mean ? ” 

“ That you are great, as 1 am. because we love. No one is 
small who loves. No one is poor, no one is bad, who loves. 
Love bums up evil. It’s tlie angel that deatroys.” 

Her words seemecl to send through his whole body a quiver¬ 
ing joy. He took her face between bis hands and lifted it 
from his heart, 

“Is that true? Is that true? ” he said. “I’ve — 1’ve tried 
to think tliat If you know how I’ve tried.” 

“ And don’t you know it is true? ” 

“ I don’t fwl as if 1 knew anything that yoM. do not tell me 
to-night I don’t feel as if I have, or am, anything but what 
you give me, make me to-night, (’an you understand that? 
(■'an you understand what you are to me? That you are every¬ 
thing. that I have nothing else, that I have never had anything 
else in all these years that I have lived and that I have for¬ 
gotten? Can you understand it? You said just now 'Speak 
to me. tell me all you are.’ That’s what 1 am, all I am, a man 
you have made a man. You, Domini — you have made me a 
man. you have createtl me.” 

She was silent The intensity with which he spoke, the 
intensity of his eyes white he was speaking, made her hear 
those rushing waters as if she were being swept away by them. 

“ And von? ” he said. “ You? ” 

“ I ? ” ’ 

“ Hiis afternoon in the desert, when we were in the sand 
looking at Beni-Mora, you began to tell roe something and then 
yon stopped. And yon said. ' I can’t tdl you. There's too 
much lignt.’ Now the sun has gone.” 

“ Yes. But — but I want to listen to you. I want-” 

She stopped. In the distance, by the great fire wh«re the 
Arabs were sssembled, there rose a sound of music which 
arrested her attention. All was singing, holding in his hand a 
brand from the fire like a torch. She had heard him sing 
before, and had loved the timbre of his voice, but <mly wm did 
die Twdise when she had first heard him and who ha waa. It 
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was he who, hidden from her, had sung the song of the freed 
negroes of Tonggourt in the gardens of Count Anteoni that 
da; when she had been angry with Androvsk; and had after* 
wiurds been reconciled with him. And she knew now it was he, 
because, once more hidden from her — for against the curtain 
of darkness slie only saw the dame from the torch be held and 
moved rhythmically to the burden of his song — he was singing 
it again. Androrsky, when she ceased to speak, suddenly put 
his arms round her, as if he were afraid of her escaping from 
him in her silence, and they stood thus at the tent door 
listening: 

** Tbe dies in the water. 

The Dsh dies in tbe air. 

And I die in tbe dunes of tbe desert fand 
For my love that is deep and sad." 

The chorus of hidden men by the Are rose in a low murmur 
that was like the whisper of the desert in the ni^t Then the 
contralto voice of Ali came to Domini and Androvsky again, 
but very faintly, from the distance where the flaming torch 
was moving: 

** No one but God and I 
Knosrs wbat is in my heart." 

When the voice died away fur a moment Domini whispered the 
refrain. Then she said: 

“ But it is true? Can it be true for us to-night?” 

Androvsky did not reply. 

“ I don’t think it is true,” she added. “ You know — don’t 
yon?” 

The voice of AH rose again, and his torch flickered on the 
•oft wind of the night Its movement was slow and eerie. It 
seemed like his voice made visible, a voice of flame in the black- 
ness of the world. They watched it. Presently she said once 
more: 

"Yon know what is in my heart — don’t you?" 

“Do I?” he said. " AU?* 

" All. My heart is full of one thing — quite full.” 

"Then I know.” 

" And,” she hesitated, then added, " and yonrq? ” 

" Mine too.” 

" I know all that it in it then ? ” 

She still spoke qnestioDingty. He did not reply, but hMd bar 
mors closely, with a grs^i that was favariah in ita intasMi^. 
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“ Do you remember,” she went on, “ in the garden what you 
said about that aong? ” 

“ No ” 

“ You have forgotten ? ” 

“ I told you,” he said, “ I mean to forget everything.” 

“ Everything before we came to Beni-Mora ? ” 

" And more. Everything before you put your hands arainat 
my forehead Domini. Your touch blotted out the past” 

Even the past at Beui*Mora ? ” 

“ Yes, even that There are many things I did and left un¬ 
done, may things I said and never said that — I have forgotten 
— I have forgotten for ever.” 

There was a sternness in his voice now, a fiery intention. 

“ I understand,” she said. ” I have forgotten them too, but 
not some things.” 

“Which?” 

“ Not that night when you took me out of the dancing-house, 
not our ride to Sidi-Zerzour, not — there are things I diall re¬ 
member. When I am dying, after I am dead, I shall remember 
them.” 

The song faded away. The torch was still, then fell down¬ 
wards and became one with the fire. Then Androvsky drew 
Domini down beside him on to the warm earth before the tent 
door, and held her hand in his against the earth. 

“ Feel it,” he said. ” It’s our home, it's our liberty. Does 
it feel alive to vou ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ As if it had pulses, like the pulses in our hearts, and knew 
what we know ? ” 

“ Yea Mother Earth — I never understood what that 
meant till to-night” 

“ We are beginning to understand together. Who can un¬ 
derstand anything alone? ” 

He kept her hand always in his pressed against the desert as 
against a heart. They both thougnt of it as a heart that was 
full of love and protection for them, of understanding of (hem. 
Ooiiw back to their words before the song of Ali. he said: 

“ Love bums up evil, then love can never be evil.” 

“ Not the act of loving.” 

“ Or what it leads to,” he said. 

And agun there was a sort of ateranem in his voice, as if he 
ware iaiTsting on something, were bent on conquerhog stuns 
ninctance, or some voice contradicting. 
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1 know that you are right,” he added. 

She did not speak, but — why she did not know — her 
thought went to the wooden crucifix fastened in the canvas 
of the tent close by, and for a moment she felt a faint 
creeping sadness in her. But he pressed her hand more 
closely, and she was conscious only of these two warmths 
— of his hand above her hand and of the desert beneath 
it. Her whole life seemed set in a glory of fire, in a heat 
that was life-giving, that domiuatoi her and evoked at 
the same time all of power that was in her, causing her 
dormant fires, physical and spiritual, to bhuc up as if they 
were sheltered and fanned. The thouglii of the crucifix faded. 
It was as if the fire destroyed it and it liecame ashes — 
then nothing. She fixed her eyes on the distant fire of the 
Arabs, which was beginning to die down slowly as the night 
grew deeper. 

“ I have doubted many things,” he said. “ 1 ’ve btea. 
afraid.” 

” You! ” she said. 

'• Yes. You know it” 

” How can I ? Have n’t I forgotten everything — since that 
day in the garden ? ” 

He drew up her hand and put it against his heart. 

“ I’m jealous of the desert even.” he whispered. “ I won’t 
let you touch it any more to-night.’’ 

He looked into her eyes and saw that she was looking at Uw 
distant fire, steadily, with an intense eagerness. 

“ Why do you do that ? ” he said. 

“ To-night I like to look at fire,” she answered. 

« Tell roe why.” 

“It is as if I looked at yon, at all that there is in you that 
you have never said, never been able to say to mo, all that you 
never can say to me hut that I know all the same.” 

“ But,” he said. “ that fire is-” 

He did not finish the sentence, but put up his hand and 
turned her face till she was looking, not at the fire, but at 
him. 

“ It is not like me,” he said. “ Men made it, and —> it’s a 
fire that can sink into ashes.” 

An expression of sudden exaltation shone in ^ eyes. 

“ And Ood made you,” she said. “ And put into you the 
spark that k eternal.” 

And now again she thought, she dared, Mie loved to think of 
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the crucifix and of the moment when he would see it in the 
tent 

“ AnH God made you love me,” she said. “ What is it? ” 

Androvsky had moved suddenly, as if he were going to get 
op from the warm ground. 

“ Did you-?” 

No,” he said in a low voice. “ Go on, Domini. Speak to 
me.” 

He eat still. 

A sudden longing came to her to know if to-night he were 
feeling as she was the sacredness of their relation to each other. 
Never had they spoken intimately of religion or of the myste¬ 
ries that lie beyond and around human life. Once or twice, 
when she had been about to open her heart to him, to let him 
understand her deep sense of the things unseen, something had 
checked her, something in him. It was as if he had divined her 
intention and had subtly turned her from it. witliout speech, 
merely by the force of his inward determination that she should 
not break through her reserve. But to-night, with his hand on 
hers and the starry darkness above them, with the waste 
stretching around tiicin, and the cool air that was like the 
breath of liberty upon their faces, she was iineonacious of any 
secret, combative force m him. It was impossible to her to 
think there could have been any combat, however inward, how¬ 
ever subtle, between them. Surely if H were ever permitted to 
two natures to be in perfect acixird Uieirs were in perfect accord 
to-night. 

“ I never felt the presence of God in his world so keenly as I 
fed it to-night, " die went on. drawing a little closer to him. 
“ Even in the church ttwlay he si'cmed farilier away than to¬ 
night But aomdiow — one has tliese thoughts without know¬ 
ing why — I have always helieveal that the farther I went into 
the desert the nearer 1 should come to God.” 

Androvsky moved again. The clasp of his hand on hcra 
loosened, but he did not take his hand away. 

'*Why thotUd — what should make you think that?” he 
asked slowly. 

” Don't you know what the Arabs call the desert ? ” 

“No. V^t do they call it?” 

“ The Gulden of AUsh.” 

“ The Garden of Allah! ” be repeated. 

There was s sound like fear in his voice. Even her great joy 
dli not prevent her from noticing it, and she remembered, with 
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a tlurill of pain, where and under what circumstancea ahe had 
firat heard the Arab’a name for the desert 

Could it be that this man she loved was secretly afraid of 

something in the desert, some influence, some-? Her 

thought stopped short, like a thing confused. 

“ lk»n’t you think it a very beautiful name?” ahe 
asked, with an almost fierce longing to be reassured, to be 
made to know that he, like her, loved the thought that God 
was specially near to those who travelled in this land of 
solitude. 

“ Is it beautiful?” 

“ To me it is. It makes me feel as if in the desert I were 
specially watched over and protected, even as if I were specially 
loved there.” 

Suddenly Androvsky put his arm round her and strained 
her to him. 

By me! By me! ” he said. “ Think of me tcvnigbt, only 
of me, as I think only of you.” 

He spoke as if he were jealous even of her thought of God, 
as if he did not understand that it was the very intensity of her 
love for him that made her, even in the midst of tiie passion of 
the body, connect their love of each other with God’s love of 
them. In her heart this overpowering human love which, in 
the garden, when first she realised it fully, had seemed to leave 
no room in her for love of God, now in the moment when it 
was close to absolute satisfaction seemed almost to be one with 
her love of God. Perhaps no man could understand how, in 
a good woman, the two streams of the human love which im¬ 
plies the intense desire of the flesh, and the mystical love which 
IS absolutely purged of that desire, can flow the one into the 
other and mingle their waters. She tried to think that, and 
then she ceased to try. Kverytliing was forgotten as his arms 
held her fast in the night, everything except this great force of 
human love which was like iron, and yet soft about her, whu^ 
was giving and wanting, which was concentrated upon her to 
the exclusion of all else, plunging the universe in darkness and 
setti^ her in light. 

“ Inere is nouing for me to-night but you,” he said, crush¬ 
ing hCT in his arms. “ The desert is your gardep. To me it 
has always been your nrden, onlv that, put here for you, and 
for me because yon mve me — but for me only benuM 
that” 

The Arabs’ firs was rapidly dying down. 
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“ When it goes out, when it goes oat! ” Androvsky whispered 
in her ear. 

His breath stirred the thick tresses of her hair. 

" Let as watch it! ” he whispered. 

She pressed his hand but did not reply. She could not 
speak any more. At last the something wild and lawless, the 
something that was more than passionate, that was hot and eren 
savi^ in her nature, had risen up in its full force to face a 
simihir force in him, which insistently called it and which it 
answered without shame. 

“ It is dying,” Androvsky said. “ It is dying. Look how 
small the circle of the flame is, how the darkness is creeping up 
about it! Domini — do you see ? ” 

She pressed his hand again. 

“ Do you long for the darkness ?he asked. “ Do you, 
Domini? The desert is sending it. The desert is sending it 
for you, and for me because you love me.” 

A log in the fire, charred by the flames, broke in two. Part 
of it fell down into the heart of the fire, which sent up a long 
tongue of red gold flame. 

“ That is like us.” he said. ” like us together in the 
darkness.” 

She felt his body trembling, as if the vehemence of the spirit 
confined within it shook it. In the night the breeze slightly 
increased, making the flame of the lamp behind them in the 
tent flicker. And the breeze was like a message, brought tty 
them from the desert bv some envoy in the darkness, telling 
them not to be afraid of their wonderful gift of freedom with 
each other, but to take it open>handed, o^a>hearted, with the 
great courage of joy. 

" Domini, did you feel that gust of the wind? It carried 
away a cloud of sparks from the fire and brought them a little 
way towards us. Did you see ? Fire wandenng on the wind 
through the ni^t calling to the fire that is in us. Was n't 
it beautiful? Everything is beautiful to-night. There were 
never such stare before.” 

She looked up at them. Often ahe had watched the stare, 
and known the va^e longings, the almost terrible aspiratiemB 
thOT wake in their watchers. But to her also they looked 
dimuent to-night, nearer to the earth, ahe thought, nri^tear, 
more living than ever before, like strange tendemeae made Ttai* 
ble, peopltog the night with an unconquerable sympathy. The 
yaat firmament was surely intent upon their happineei. Again 
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the bieeze came to them acroee the waste, cool and breathiim 
of the dryness of the sands. Not far away a jackal laughed. 
After a pause it was answered by another jackal at a distance. 
The voices of these desert beasts brought home to Domini with 
an intimacy not felt by her before the exquisite remoteness of 
their situation, and the shrill, discordant noise, rising and f^« 
ing with a sort of melancholy and sneering mirth, mingled with 
bitterness, was like a delicate music in her ears. 

“ Hark! ” Androvsky whispered. 

The first jackal laughed onot* more, was answered again. A 
third beast, evidently much farther off, lifted up a faint vmce 
like a dismal echo. Then there was silence. 

“ You loved that, Domini. It was like the calling of ft«s- 
dom to you — and to me. We’ve found freedom; we've 
found it Let us feel it. liCt us take hold of it It is the only 
thing, the only thing. But you can't know that as I do, 
Domini.” 

Again she was conscious that his intensity surpassed hers, 
and the consciousness, instead of saddening or vexing, made her 
thrill with jov. 

“ I am maddened by this freedom,” he said ; " maddened by 
it, Domini. 1 can’t help — I can't-” 

He laid his lips u|)on hers in a desperate caress that almost 
suffocated her. Then he took his Iqw away from her lips and 
kissed her throat, holding her head back against bis shoulder. 
She shut her eyes. He was indeed teaching her to forget. 
Even the memory of the day in the garden when she beard the 
church bell chime and the sound of Larbi’s flute went from b^. 
She remembered nothing any more. The past was lost or laid 
in sleep by the spell of sensation. Her nature galloped like an 
Arab ^rse across the sands towards the sun, towards the fire 
tiiat sheds warmth afar but that devours all Uiai draws near to 
it At that moment she connected Androvsky with the tremen¬ 
dous fires eternally blazing in the sun. She had a desire that he 
ahoold hart her in the passionate intensity of his love for her. 
Her nature, which till now had lieen ever ready to spring into 
hoatiJito at an accidental touch, which bad shrunk instinctively 
fran phydkal contact with other human beings, melted, waa 
ntteriy transfMmed. She felt that she was now the oppoaito 
of all that die had been — more woman than any ot^r woman 
wbo had ever lived. What had been an alinoit oold atrength 
in her went to inereaae the comjfietenees of thie yiddiim to one 
•tnmger than hetidif. What nad aaemed boyiiA mm eloioet 
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hard in her died away utterly under the embrace of thia fierce 
manhood. 

Domini,” he spoke, whispering while he kissed her, Dom¬ 
ini, the fire gone out. It *8 dark.” 

He lifted her a little in his arms, still kissing her. 

Domini, it's dark, it 'a dark.” 

He lifted her more. She stood up, wiUi his arras about 
her, looking towards where the fire had been. She put her 
hands against his faie and softly pressed it back from hers, 
but witli a touch that was a caress. He yielded to her at 
once. 

“ I.*ook ! he said. “ Do you love the diirkness? Tell me — 
tell me that you love it.” 

She let her hand glide over his cheek in answer. 

Ixvok at it. Ix>ve it. All the desert is in it, and our love 
in tile desert. I>et us stay in the desert, let us stay in it for ever 
— for ever. It is your garden — yours. It has brought us 
everything. Domini.” 

He took her hand and presst^d it again and again over his 
cheek lingeringly. Then, ahruptly, he dropped it 

** Come! ” he said. ** Domini.” 

And he dn'w her in through the tent door almost violently. 

A stronger gust of tlie night wind followed them. An- 
drovsky twk his arms slowly from Domini and turned to let 
down the tlap of the tent. While he was doing this she stood 
quite still. The flame of the lamp flickered, throwing its light 
now here, now there, uneasily. She saw the crucifix lit up for 
an instant and the white bed beneath it The wind stirred her 
dark hair and was cold about her no(*k. But the warmth there 
met and defied it In that brief moment while Androvsky 
was fastening the tent, she seeme<l to live tlirough centuries of 
intense and eomplicHUMl «*motion. When the light flickered 
over the enu ifu she felt as if she could sjamd her life in pas¬ 
sionate adoration at its foot; but when she did not see it^ and 
the wimi, t'oming in from the desert through the tent door, 
where she heanl the movement of Androvsky, stirred in her 
hair, she felt reckless, wayward, savage — and something mors. 
A cry rose in her that was like the cry of a stranger, who yet 
was of her and in her, and from whom she would not part 
Again the lamp flame flickered upon the crucifix. Quickly, 
while she saw Ute crucifix plainly, ste went forward to the bM 
and fell on her knees by it| bending down her face up<m its 
whiteness. 
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When Andro?8ky had fastened the tent door he turned round 
and saw her kneeling. He stood quite still as if petrified^ 
staring at her. Then, as the flanie, now sheltered from the 
wind, burned steadily, he saw the crucifix. He started as if 
someone had struck him, hesitated, then, with a look of fierce 
and concentratcMl resolution on his face, wont swiftly to the 
crucifix and pulled it from the canvas roughly. He held it in 
his hand for an instant, then moved to the tent door and 
stooped to unfasten the cords that held it to the pegs, evidently 
with the intention of throwing the cnicifix out into the night. 
But he did not unfasten the cords. Something — some sudden 
change of feeling, some secrc‘t and [H)werful rcluctani*e — 
checked him. Ho thrust the crucifix into his pocket Then, 
returning to whore Domini was kncvling, he put his arms 
round her and drew her to her feet. 

She did not resist him. Still holding her in his arms he 
blew out the lamp. 


CHAFFER XI.X 


^HE ARABS HAVE A HAYINt;, IX THE DESERT 
* one forgets everx'thmg, one n^inemhen» nothing any 
more.” 

To Domini it sometimes seemetl the trtu*st of all the true 
and beautiful sayings of the East. Only three weeks had 
away since the first halt at Ari)a, yet already her life at 
Beni*»Mora was faint in her mind as the dream of a distant 
past Taken by the vast solitudes, journeying without defi¬ 
nite aim from one oasis to another through empty regions 
bathed in eternal sunshine, camping often in the mi^t of the 
sand by one of the wells sunk for the nomads by the French 
engineers, strengthened nerpHually, yet perpetually soothed, 
by airs that were soft ana cool, as if minglHl of silk and snow, 
they lived surely in a desert dream with only a dream behind 
tbm. They had become as one with the nomads, whose home 
is the moving tent, whose hearthstone is the yellow sand of 
the dnx^ whose Ood is liberty. 

Doantni loved this life with a love which had already become 
a Mssiom All that she had burned that the desert might be 
to W she found that it was. In Its scncalled monotony die* 
covered etmml interest Of old the bad thought the sea the 
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most wonderful thing in Nature. In the desert die seemed to 
possess the sea with something added to it, a calm, a complete- 
ness, a mystical tenderness, a passionate serenity. She thought 
of the sea as a soul striving to fulfil its noblest aspirations, to 
be the splendid thing it knew' how to dr^m oh But she 
thought of the desert as a soul that need strive no more, having 
attained. And she, like the Arabs, called it always in her heart 
the Garden of Allah. For in this wonderful calm, bright as the 
child’s idea of heaven, clear as a crystal with a sunbeam caught 
in it, silent as a prayer that will be answered silently, God 
seemed to draw verv’ near to his wandering children. In the 
desert was the still, small voice, and the still, small voice was 
the Lord. 

Often at dawn or sundown, where, perhaps in the distance of 
the sands, or near at hand beneath the shade of the palms of 
some oasis by a waterspring, she watehed the desert men in 
their patcherl rags, with their lean, bronzed faces and ea^e 
eves tume<l towards Mecca, bowing their heads in prayer to 
tne soil that the sun made hot, she rememlierwl Count Ante- 
oni’s words, “ 1 like to see men praying in the de’sert,’’ and she 
understood with all her heart and soul why. For the life of 
the desert was the most |K*rfect liberty that could l>e found on 
earth, and to see men thus worshipping in liberty set before 
her a vision of fre<* will ujH»n the heights. When she thought 
of the world she had known and left, of the men who would 
always live in it and know no other world, she was saddened 
for a moment. Could she ever find elsewhere such joy as she 
had found in the simple and unfettered life of the wastes? 
Could she ever exchange this life for another life, even with 
Androvsky ? 

One day she spoke to him of her intense joy in the wandering 
fate, and the pain that came to her whenever she thought of ex¬ 
changing it for a life of civilization in the midst of fixed groups 
of men. 

They had halted for the noonday reet at a place called Sidi- 
Hamdam, and in the afternoon were going to ride on to a 
Bordj called Mogar, where they meant to stay two or three 
days, as Batouch had told them it was a good halting-plaoe, 
and near to haunts of the gazelle. The tento had already gone 
forward, and Domini and Androvsky were lying upon a mg 
spread on the sand, in the shade of the grey wall of a travettei'e 
house beside a well. Behind them their noraes were tethered 
to Ml iron ring in the wall. Batouch and Ali were in tibe eoort 
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of the houfie^ talking to the Arab guardian who dwelt there, but 
their voices were not audible by the well, and absolute silence 
reigned, the intense yet light silence that is in the desert 
at noontide, nrhen the sun is at the zenith, when the nomad 
sleeps under his low-pitched tent, and the gardeners in the 
oasis cease even from pretending to work among the palms. 
From before the well the ground sank to a plain of pale grey 
sand, which stretched away to a village hard in aspect, as 
if carved out of bronze and all in one piwe. In the centre 
of it rose a mosque with a minaret and a number of cupolas* 
faintly gilded and shining modi'stly under Uie fierce rays of 
the sun. 

At the foot of the village the ground was white with salt¬ 
petre* which resinnbled a covering of new-fallen snow. To 
right and left of it were i.solated groups of palms growing in 
threes and fours, like tre<*s that liad formed themscdves into 
cliques and set cartful barriers of sand betwwn theiuwdves and 
their despised bit'thren. Here and tluTc on the grey sand dark 
patches showed where nomads had piuhed their tents. But 
there was no movement of human life. No camels were visible. 
No guard dogs barked. The noon held all things in its golden 


irnp- 

** Boris! Domini said, breaking a long silence. 

Yes, Ekmiini ? ” 

He turned towards Iut on the rug, stretching his long, thin 
body lazily as if in supreme physical contentment, 

" You know that saying of the Arabs about forgetting every¬ 
thing in the desert ? ” 

^ Yes, Domini, I know if 

** How long shall we stay in this world of forgetfulness?” 

He lifted himself up on his elbow quickly, an<l fixed his eyes 
on ben. 

How long! ” 

** Yes.” 

** But — do you wish to leave it? Are you tired of it? ” 

There was a note of sharp anxiety in hts voice, 

I don’t answer such o question,” she said, smiling at him. 

** Ah, then, why do you try to frighten me? ” 

She put her hand in his* 

** How burnt you are! ” she said* You are like an Arab of 
the South*” 

** IM me become more like one* There ’a health here*** 

** And peace, perfect peace.” 
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He said nothing. He was looking down now at the sand. 

She laid her lip on his warm brown hand. 

There’s all 1 want here/’ she added. 

“ Let us staiy here.’’ 

But some day we must go back» must n't we? ” 

Why?” 

^^Can anything l>e lifelong — even our honeymoon?” 
Suppose we choose that it shall Ire? ” 

Can we choose such a thing? Is anybody allowed to 
choose to live always quite happy without duties? Sometimes 
I wonder. I love this vrandering life so much, I am so happy 
in it^ that 1 sometimes think it cannot last much longer.” 

He began to sift the sand Utrough his fingers swiftly. 

** Duties? ” he said in a low voice. 

" Yes, Ought n't we to do something presently, something 
besides l>eing happy?” 

" What do you mean, Domini ? ” 

I hardly know, I don’t know. You tell me.” 

There was an urging in her voice, as if she wanted, almost 
demanded, something of him. 

‘‘ Y'ou mean that a man must do some work in his life if he is 
to keep himself a man,” he said, not as if he were asking a 
question. 

He spke nduetantly but firmly. 

** You know,” he acld*^!, “ that I have worked hard all my 
life, hard like a lal>ourt*r.” 

“ Yes, I know,” she said. 

She stroked his hand, that was worn and rough, and spoke 
eloquently of manual toil it had accomplished in the past 
I know. Before we were married, that day when we sat 
in the garden, you told me your life and I told you mine. How 
different they have been! ” 

** Ye^” he said. 

He lit a eigar and watched the smoke curling up into the 
gold of the sunlit atmosphere. 

** Mine in Uie midst of the world and yours so far away 
from it I often imagine that little place, El Krori, the 
garden, your brother, vour twin-hrother Stephen, that one- 
eyed Arab servant — wThat was his name?” 

^11 Marin.** 

** Yes, Marin, who taught you to play Cora and to dug 
Arab songs, and to eat cous-cous with your fingers. I can 
almost see Father Andr^^ from whom you learnt to love the 
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Claaaics, and who talked to you of philoeophy. He ’a dead too> 
isn’t he, like your mother? ” 

“I don’t know whether P^re Andr4 is dead. I have loet 
Bight of him,” Androvsky said. 

He Btill looked steadily at the rings of smoke curling up into 
the golden air. There was in his voice a sound of embarrase* 
ment She guessed tliat it came from the consciousness of the 
pain be must have caused the good priest who had loved him 
when he ceased from practising the religion in which be had 
been brought up. Even to her he never spoke frankly on rcli- 
gpoua subjects, but she knew tliat he had been baptised a Catho¬ 
lic and been educated for a time by priests. She knew, too, 
that he was no longer a practising Catholic, and that, for some 
reason, he dreaded any intimacy with priests. He never spoke 
against them. He had scarcely ever sfioken of them to her. 
But she remembered his words in Uie garden, I do not care 
for priests.” She remembered, too. his action in the tunnel on 
the day of his arrival in Beni-Mora. And the reticence that 
they both preserved on the subject of religion, and its reason, 
were the only causes of regret in this desert draam of hers. 
Even this r^ret, too, often fadinl in hope. For in the desert, 
the Garden of Allah, she had it liorne in u|x>n her that An- 
drovsky would discover what he must surely secretly be seeking 
— the truth that each man must find for himself, truth for 
him of the eventual existence in which the mysteries of this 
present existence will be made plain, and of the Power that has 
fashioned all things. 

And she was able to hope in silence, as women do for the 
men they lore. 

“ Don’t think f <lo not realise that you have worked,” she 
went on after a pause. “ You told me how you always culti¬ 
vated the land yourself, even when you were still a boy, that 
yon directed the Spanish labourers in the vineyards, that — 
you have earned a long holiday. But should it last for 
ever?” 

“ You are right. Well, let ns take an oasis; let us become 
pahn gardeners like that Frenchman at Meakontine.” 

“ And build ourselves an African honae, white, with a tmrace 
roof.” 

” And sell our dates. We can gire employment to the Ar^. 
We can choose the pooreet We can improve their livee. After 
all, if we owe a debt to anyone it is to them, to the desert Let 
na pay our debt to the dmwort men and live in tha demt” 
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“ It vould be an ideal life,” she aaid with her eyea ahining 
on hia. 

“ And a poasible life. Let us live it. 1 could not bear to 
leave the deaert. Where abonld we go? ” 

“ Where should we go! ” she repeated. 

She was still looking at him, but now the expression of her 
eyes had quite changed. They had become grave, and ex¬ 
amined him seriously with a sort of deep inquiry'. He sat upon 
the Arab rug, leaning hia back against the wall of the travel¬ 
ler’s bouse. 

“ Why do you look at me like that, Domini ? ” he asked with 
a sndden stirring of something that was like uneasiness. 

I! I was wondering what you would like, what other life 
would suit you.” 

"Yes?” he said quickly. “Yes?” 

“It’s very strange, Boris, but I cannot connect you with 
anything but the desert, or see you anywhere but in the deaert. 

1 cannot even imagine you among your vines in Tunisia.” 

" They were not altogether mine,” he corrected, still with a 
certain excitement which he evidently endeavoured to repress. 
“I — I had tlie right, the duty of cultivating the land.” 

“ Well, however it was. you were always at work; you were 
responsible, weren’t vou?” 

“ Yes.” 

" I can’t see you even in the vineyard or the wheat-fi^ds. 
Is n’t it strange? ” 

She was looking at him with the same deep and wholly 
unself-conaciotts inquiry. 

“ And as to London, Paris-*’ 

Suddenly she burst into a little laugh and her gravity 
vani^ed. 

" 1 think you would hate them,” she said. “ And they — 
they would n’t like you because they would n’t understand 
you." 

“Let ns buy our oasis,” he aaid abruptly. “Build our 
Afrioan house, sell our dates and remain in the desert. I hear 
Batondi. It must be time to ride on to Mogar. Batoueh! 
Batottdil" 

Batoueh came from the courtyard of the house wiping the 
reaudna of a eons-oous from his languid lips. 

“Vstte the hmaes,” eaid Androvaky. 

“But Monsieur, it it still too hot to tiuval. Lookl No out 
iaatiniBg. All the vUlaga is asleep.’* 
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He waved hia enormous hand, with heniia>tinted nails, to¬ 
wards the distant town, carved surely out of one huge pteoe of 
bronse. 

“ Untie the horses. There are gazelle in the plain near 
Mogar. Didn’t you tell me?” 

“ Yes, Monsieur, but-” 

“We’ll get there early and go out after them at sunset. 
Now, Domini.” 

They rode away in the burning heat of the noon towards the 
southwest across the vast plains of grey sand, followed at a 
short distance by Batouch and Ali. 

“ Monsieur is mad to start in the noon,” grumbled Batouch. 
“ But Monsieur is not like Madame. He may live in the desert 
till he is old and bis hair is grey as the sand, but he will never 
be an Arab in his heart.” 

“ Why, Batouch-ben-Bralum ? ” 

“ He cannot rest. To Madame the desert gives its calm, but 

to Monsieur-” He did not finish his sentence. In front 

Domini and Androvsky had put their horses to a gallop. The 
sand flew up in a thin cloud around them. 

“ Nom d’un chien! ” said Batouch, who, in unpoetical 
moments, occasionally indulged in the expletives of tlie French 
infidels who were his ennntry’s rulers. “ What is there in the 
mind of Monsieur which makes him ride as if he fled from an 
enemy ?” 

“ I know not, but he goes like a hare before the alooghi, 
Batouch-bmi-Brahim,” answered Ali, gravely. 

Then they sent their horM-s on in chase of the cloud of sand 
towards the southwest. * 

About four in the afternoon they reached the camp at Mogar. 

As they rode in slowly, for their horses were tired and 
streaming with heat after their long canter across the sands, 
both Domini and Androvsky were struck by the novelty of this 
haltin^lace, which was quite unlike anything they had wt 
semi. T!be ground rose gently but continnousl^ for a cmiatwr- 
able time before they saw in the distance the pitched tents with 
the forme of the camels and ranlee. Here they were out of 
the sands, and upon hard, sterile soil covered with mmll etoiies 
embedded in the earth. B^ond the tents they eoold see noth¬ 
ing but the skv, which was aow covered wi^ email, ribbed joejr 
clotuH, sad-oolottred and aotnmnal, and a lonely tower bnift of 
stone, whidb rose from the waste at abont two hnndrad yards 
from the tents to the eact. Althoagfa they oonld see to Uttle, 
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howe?er, tb^ were impressed with a sensation that they were 
on the edge of some Tsst vision, of some grandiose effect of 
Nature, tw would bring to them a new and astonishing knowl¬ 
edge of the desert Perha^M it was the sight of the distant 
tower pointing to the grey clouds that stirred in them this 
almost excited feeling of expectation. 

“ It is like a watch-tower,” Domini said, pointing with her 
wliip: “But who could live in such a place, far from any 
oasis? ” 

“ And wliat can it overlook ? ” said Androvsky. “ This is the 
nearest horizon line we have seen since we came into the 
desert.” 

“Yes, but-” 

She glanced at him as they put their horses into a gentle 
canter. Then she added; 

“ You, too, feel that u’c are coming to something tremen¬ 
dous, don’t you? ” 

Her horse whinnied shrilly. Domini stroked his foam- 
flecked neck with her hand. 

“ Abou is as full of anticipation as we are,” she said. 
Androvsky was looking towards the tower. 

“ That was built for French soldiers,” he said. A moment 
afterwards he added; 

“ I wonder why Batouch choee this place for us to camp 
in? ” There was a faint sound as of irritation in his voice. 

“ Periiaps we shall know in a minute,” Domini answered. 
They cantered on. Their horses’ hoofs rang with a hard sound 
on me stony gn^d. 

“It’s innospitable here,” Androvsky said. She looked at 
him in surprise. 

“ I never knew you to take a dislike to any halting-place 
before,” she said. “ What’s the matter, Boris?” 

He smiled at her, but almost immediately his face was 
clouded by the shadow of a gloom that seemed to respond to the 
gloom of the sky. And he fixed his eyes again upon the tower. 

“ I l£ke a far horixon,” be aiMwered. “ And tnere’s no sun 
tO-dOT.** 

“ I snpiwee even in the desert we cannot have it alwam” 
she said. And in her voice, too, there was a touch of mman- 
chriv, as if she had caught his mood. A minute later she 
add^t 

“ I fad exactly as if I were on a hUltop and were eominf to 
a view of tiw aea,* 
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Almoit as she spoke they cantered in among the tents of the 
attendants, and reined in their horses at the e(^ of a slope that 
was almost a precipice. Then they sat still In their saddles, 
gasing. 

They had been lieing for weeks in the midst of 70010680, and 
had become accustomed to see stretched out around them 
immens e tracts of land meltine away into fir bine distances, 
but this view from M<^r made them catch their breath and 
stirred their pulses. 

It was gigantic. There was even something unnatural in its 
appearance of immensity, as if it were, perhaps, deceptive, and 
existed in their vision of it only. So, surely, might look a plain 
to one who had taken hashish, which enlarges, makes mon¬ 
strous and threateningly terrific. Domini had a feeling that 
no human eyes could really see such infinite tracts of land and 
water as those she seemed to be seeing at this moment. For 
mere was water here, in the midst of the desert. Infinite ex¬ 
panses of sea met infinite plains of snow. Or so it seemed to 
both of them. And the sea was grey and calm as a winter sea, 
breathing its plaint along a winter land. From it. here and 
there, rose islets whose low cliffs were a deep red like the red of 
sandstone, a sad colour that suggests trage<n, islets that looked 
desolate, and as if no life had ever lK*en upon them, or could be. 
Back from the snowy plains stretched sand dunes of the palest 
primrose colour, sand dunes innumerable, myriads and myriad* 
of than, rising and falling, rising and falling, till they were 
lost in the gwy distance of this silent world. In the fore¬ 
ground, at their horses’ feet, wound from the hill summit a 
broad track faintlv marked in the deep sand, and flanked by 
bnge dunes shaped, by the action of the wind^ into grotesque 
aemblancea of monsters, leviathans, beasts with prodigious 
humps, sphinxes, whales. This track was presently loat in the 
blanched plains. Far away, immeasurably far, sea and snow 
blended and faded into the cloudy grey. Above the naa r 
two desert eegles were slowly wheeling in a weary fli^it, OMm- 
■ionally sinking towards the sand, that rising uaia towards 
the clonds. And the track was strewn with the bl^hed bonea 
of camels that bad perished, or that had bera alaui^teied, on 
some kmg desert march. 

To the left of them the solitary tower oommaadsd terri¬ 
fic vision of desolation, seemed to watch it steadily, yet far* 
tivdi^ with its tiny ioopliole eysa. 

** We have come into winter," Domini momuiad. 
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Site looked «t the irhite of the caxnels’ bonee, of the ideins, 
at ^e grqr white of tiie aky, at the yellow pallor of the 
dniiea. 

*' How wonderful! How terrible! ” she aaid. 

She drew her horae to one aide, a little nearer to Andror- 
akya. 

“ Does the Rnaaian in you greet this land? ” ahe asked him. 

He did not reply. He seemed to be held in thrall by the sad 
immensity before them. 

“ I realise here what it most be to die in the desert, to be 
killed by it — by hunger, by thirst in it,” she said presently, 
speaking, as if to herself, and looking out over the mirage sea, 
the mirage snow. “ This is the first time I have really felt the 
terror of the desert.” 

Her horse dropped its head till its nose nearly touched the 
earth, and shook itself in a long shiver. She shivered too, as if 
constrained to echo an animal's distress. 

“ Things have die<l here,” Androvsky said, speaking at last 
in a low voice and pointing with his long-lashed whip towards 
the camels’ skeletons. Come Domini, the horses are tired.” 

He cast another glance at the tower, and they dismounted 
by their tent, which was pitched at the very edge of the steep 
slope that sank down to the beast-like shapes of the near dunes. 

An boor later Domini said to Androvsky: 

“ You won’t go after gazelle this evening surely ? ” 

Th^ had b^n having coffee in the tent and had just 
finished Androvsky got up from his chair and went to the 
tent door. The grey of the sky was pierced by a gleaming 
shaft from the sun. 

Do yon mind if I go? ” he said, turning towards her after 
a gtance to the desert. 

“ No. but are n’t you tired ? ” 

He Aook his head. 

I could n’t ride, and now 1 can ride. I could n’t shoot, 
and I ’m jnst beginning-” 

** Qo,” she aaid quickly. " Besides, we want gaaelle for 
diuMr, Batoodt aaya, tho^h I don’t snppoae we should starve 
without H.** She came to the tent door and stood beside him, 
and he pot hie arm around her. 

** If I were alone here, Boris.” she said, leaning against hit 
should, ” T belieTe I ahonld hd horribly sad 
“Shall I atoyf ” 

Ha pleased tier againat him. 
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“ Na I shaU know you are coming back. Oh, how eoctraor* 
dinaiy it is to think we lived so many years without knowing 
of ea^ other’s existence, that we Utm alone. Were you ever 
happy ? ” 

He hesitated before he replied. 

“ I sometimes thought 1 was.” 

“ But do you think now you ever really were?” 

“ I don’t know -- perhaps in a lonely sort of way.” 

“ You can never be happy in that way now? ” 

He said nothing, but, alter a moment, he kissed her long and 
hard, and as if he wanted to draw her being into his through 
the door of his lips. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, releasing her. “ 1 shall be back 
directly after sundown.” 

” Yes. Don’t wait for the dark down there. If you were 
lost in the dunes! ” 

She pointed to the distant sand hills rising and falling 
monotonously to the horizon. 

‘’If you are not back in good time,” she said, ” I shall stand 
by the tower and wave a brand from the fire.” 

“ Why by the tower ? ” 

“ The ground is highest by the tower.” 

She watched him ride away on a mule, with two Arabs carry¬ 
ing guns. They went towards the plains of saltpetre that 
look^ like snow beside the sea that was only a mirage. Then 
she turned back into the tent, took up a volume of Fromentin’s, 
and sat down in a folding-chair at the tent door. She read a 
little, but it was diCRcult to read with the mirage beneath her. 
Perpetually her eyes were attracted from the book to its mys¬ 
tery and plaintive sailncsa, that wa.s like the sadness of some¬ 
thing unearthly, of a spirit that did not move but that suffered. 
She did not put away the book, but presently she laid it down 
on her knees, open, and sat gazing. Androvsky had disappeared 
with the Arabs into some ^Id of the sands. The sun-ray had 
vanished with him. W'ithout Androvsky and the sun — she 
still connected them together, and knew die would for ever. 

The melancholy of this desert scene was increased for ber till 
it became oppressive and lay upon her like a heavy wdght. She 
was not a woman inclineil to any morbid ima^ninA Indeed, 
all that was morbid roused in Hot an instinctive dugost. But 
the sudden eyeynees of the weather, coming after weeks of 
ardent sunshine, and combined with the fantastic isolation of 
the landscape, wbidi was half real and hall unreal, toiMd her 
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for th« moment towards a diearineas of spirit that was rare in 

im. 

She realised suddenly, as she looked and did not see 
AndroTsky even as a black and moring speck upon the plain, 
what the desert would seem to her wiUiout him, even in sun¬ 
shine, the awfulness of the desolation of it, the horror of its 
distances. And realising this she also realist the uncertainty 
of the human life in connection with any other human life. To 
be dependent on another is to double the sum of the terrors 
of uncertainty. She had done that. 

If Uic immeasurable sands took Androrsky and never gave 
him back to her! Wliat would she do ? 

She gazed at the mirage sea with its dim red islands, 
and at me sad white plains along its edge. 

Winter — she would be plunged in eternal winter. And 
each human life hangs on a thread. All deep lore, all consum¬ 
ing passion, holds a great fear within the circle of a great 
glory. To-day the fear within the circle of her glory seemed to 
grow. But she suddenly realised that she ought to dominate it, 
to coniine it — as it were — to its original and permanent pro¬ 
portions. 

She got up, came out upon the edge of the hill, and walked 
along it slowly towards the tower. 

Outside, freed from the shadow of the tent, she felt le« 
oppressed, tliough stilt melancholy, and even slightly apprehen¬ 
sive, as if some trouble were coming to her and were near at 
hand. Mentally she had made the tower the limit of her walk, 
and therefore when she reached it she stood still. 

It was a squat, sipiun' tower, strongly constructed, with loop¬ 
holes in the four sides, and now that she was by it she saw 
built out at tlie back of it a low house with small shuttered win¬ 
dows and a narn>w courtvard for mules. Xo doubt Androvsky 
was right and French soldiers liad once been here to work the 
optic ^egraph. She thought of the recruits and of Maraeilles, 
of Notre Dame de la Garde, tlie Mother of God, looking towards 
Africa. Such recruits came to live in such stran^ houses as 
this tower lost in the desert and now abandoned. She glanced 
at the shuttered windows and turned bark towards the tent; but 
something in the situation of the tower — perhaps the fact 
that it was set on the highest point of the ground — attracted 
her, and she presentlv made Batouch bring her out some rugs 
and euBconoea herself under its shadow, facing the mirage tea. 

Uow long die sat there she did not know. Mirage hypnotises 
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the imagiiuUm and to tton dnuna stzuige «ad 

ethereal, aad sometimes, as itself. How long die might hove 
sat there dreaming, but for an intmruption, ue knew still lass. 
It was towards evening, however, but before evening bad faUen, 
that a weary and travd-etrained party of three French soldien, 
Zouaves, and an ofiScer rode slowly up the sandy track from the 
dunes. They were mounted on mules, and carried their small 
baggage with them on two led mules. When they reached the 
top of the hill they turned to the right and came towards the 
tower. The officer was a little in advance of his men. He was 
a smart'looking, fair man of perhaps tlurty*two, with blonde 
moustaches, blue e 3 ’e 8 with blonde lashes, and hair very much 
the colour of the sand dunes. His face was bright red, burnt, 
as a fair delicate skin bums, by the sun. His eyes, although 
protected by la^ sun spectacles, were inflamed. The skin was 
peeling from his nose. His hair was full of sand, and he rode 
leaning forward over his animal's neck, holding the reins 
loosely in his hands, that seemed nerveless from fatigue. Yet 
he looked smart and weil>bre<i despite bis evident ei^ustion, 
as if on parade he wonid be a dashing officer. It was evident 
that both he and his men were riding in front some tremendous 
joumej-. Tlie latter looked dog-tir^, scarcely human in their 
collapse. They kept on their mules with difficulty, shaking 
this way and that like sacks, with their unshaven chins 
wagging loosely up and down. But as they saw the tower 
they b^sn to sing in chorus half under their breath, and 
leaning their broad bands on the necks of the beasts for sup* 
port they looked with a sort of haggard eagerness in its 
direction’ 


Domini was roused from her contemplation of the mira« 
and the day«dreams it suggested by the approach of this srow 
cavalcade. The officer sras almost upon her ere die heard the 
clatter of his mule among the stones. She looked up, startled, 
and he looked down, even more surpriaed, apparently, to eee a 
lady ensoomoed at the foot of the tower. His astonishment and 
exhaitttioo did not, however, get the better of his instiimtive 
good bmeding, and sitting straii^t up in the saddle be toek oS 
bis sun hdmet and asked Domini’s perdoit fw dwtorbing her. 

" But this ia my home for the ni^t, Madame,” be adm, at 
the tame time drawing a her irm the podtet of his loose 
trouseva. ** Aad I *m thankfol to rsadi it Jfa foif them have 
been several moments in the last days when I never thought to 
eee Mogar.” 
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Slowly he ewuo^ bimedf off hie mule and etood up, catching 
on to the aaddle with one hand. 

! ” he said, pursing hie lips. " 1 can hardly stand. 
£zcuse me, Madame.” 

Domini had got up. 

“ You are tim out,” she said, looking at him and his men, 
who had now come up, with interest. 

“ Pretty well indeed. We have been three days lost in the 
great dunes in a sand-storm, and liit the track here just as we 
were preparing for a — well, a great event.” 

“ A gr^t event? ” said Domini. 

" The last in a man’s life, Madame.” 

Ue spoke simply, even with a light touch of humour that was 
almost cynical, but she felt beneath his words and manner a 
solemnity and a thankfulness that attracted and moved her. 

” Those terrible dunes! ” she said. 

And, turning, she looked out over them. 

There was no sunset, but the deepening of the grey into a 
dimness that seemed to have blackness behind it, the more 
ghastly hue of the white plains of saltpetre, and the fading of 
the mirage sea, whose islands now looked no longer red, but 
dull brown specks in a pale mist, hinted at the rapid falling of 
night 

My husband is out in them,” she added. 

“ Your husband, Madame! ” 

He looked at her rather narrowly, shifted from one leg to the 
other as if tiying his strength, then added; 

” Not far, though, I suppose. For 1 see you have a camp 
here.” 

" He has only rone after gazelle.” 

As she said the last word she saw one of the soldiers, a mere 
boy, lick his lips and give a sort of tragic wink at his com¬ 
panions. A sudden thought struck her. 

“ Don’t think me impertinent, Monsieur, but — what about 
provisions in your tower?” 

” Oh, as to that, Madame, wc shall do well enough. Here, 
open the door, Marelle! ” 

And he gave the key to a eoldier, who wearily dismounted 
and thmst it into the door of the tower. 

But aftur three days in the donee! Your provisions moat 
be exhausted tmlees you *ve been able to replenish thtun.” 
**Yoa are too go^ Madame. We ahtU manage a eoaa> 
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“ And wine ? Ha?e yon any wine ? ” 

She glanced again at the exhausted soldiers covered with 
sand and saw that their eyes were fixed upon her and were 
shining eagerly. All the “ good fellow ” in her nature rose up. 

“ You must let me send you some,” she said. “ We have 
plenty.” 

She thought of some bottles of champagne they had brought 
with them and never opened. 

” In the desert we are all comrades,” she added, as if speak* 
ing to the soldiers. 

They looked at her witli an open adoration which lit up their 
tired faces. 

** Madame,” said the oflicer, “ you are much too good; but I 
accept your offer as frankly as you have made it A little wine 
will be a godsend to us to-night. Thank you, Madame.” 

The soldiers looked as if tlicy were going to cheer. 

“ I ^l go to the camp-” 

“ Cannot one of the men go for you. Madame? You were 
sitting here. Pray, do not let us disturb you.” 

But night is falling and 1 shall have to be back in a 
moment” 

While they had been speaking the darkness had rapidly 
increased. She looked towards the distant dunes and no longer 
saw them. At once her mind went to Androvsky. Why had 
be not returned? She thought of the signal. From the camp, 
behind their sleeping-tent, rose the flames of a ucwly-maae 
fire. 

If one of your men can go and tell Batouch — Batoucb — 
to come to me here I shall he grateful,” she answered. “ .And 
I want him to bring me a big brand from tlic fire over there.” 

She saw wonder dawning in the eyes fixed upon her, and 
smiled. 

" I want to signal to my husband,” she said, " and this is 
the highest point He will see it best if 1 stand here.” 

Go, llarelle, ask for Batoucb, and be sore you bring the 
brand from the fire.” 

The man saluted and rode off with alacrity. The thouf^t of 
wine had infused a gaiety into him and his coinpanions. 

** Now, Monsieur, don’t stand on ceremony,” Ih^mini said to 
the officer. ” Go in and make your toilet ^ou are longing to, 
I know.” 

” 1 am loof^ to look a little more decent now, Ma¬ 
dame,” he said gallantly, and gazing at her with a sparkle of 
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admiration in hia inflamed eyes. You will let me retom in a 
moment to escort you to the camp.” 

" Thank you.” 

“ Will you permit me — my name is De Trevignac.” 

” And mine is Madame Androvaky.” 

” Buaaian! ” the oflBcer aaid. “ The alliance in the desert I 
ViTe la Ruaaie J ” 

She laughed. 

” That it for my husband, for 1 am English.” 

“ Vive I’Angleterre! ” he said. 

The two solmers echoed his words impulsively, lifting up in 
the gathering darkness hoarse voices. 

“Vive I’Angleterre!” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” slie said. “ Now, Monsieur, please 
don’t let mo keep you.” 

“ I shall be back directly,” the officer replied. 

And he turned and went into the tower, while the soldiers 
rode round to the I'ourt, tugging at the cords of the led mules. 

Domini waited for the return of Marellc. Her mood had 
changed. A glow of cordial humanity chased away her melan* 
choly. The hostess that lurks in every woman — that house* 
wife*hosteas sense which goes hand-in*hand with the motlier 
sense — was alive in her. She was keenly anxious to play the 
good fair}' simply, unostentatiously, to these exhausted men 
who had come to Mogar out of the jaws of Death, to see their 
weary faces shine under the influence of repose and good cheer. 
But the tower looked detsolate. The camp was gayer, cosier. 
Huddenlv she resolved to invite them all to dine in the camp 
that night 

Marmle returned with Batouch. She saw them from a 
distance coming through the darkness with blazing torches in 
their bands. \^cn they came to her she said: 

“ Batouch, 1 want you to order dinner in camp for the 
soldiers.” 

A broad and radiant smile irradiated the blunt Breton fea* 
tures of Marelle. 

“ And Monsieur the officer will dine with me and Monsieur. 
Give os all you can. Perhaps there will be some gaaelle.” 

Hhs saw him opening his lips to say that the dinner would be 
poor and stoppea him. 

“ Yon are to open some of the champagne — the Pommery. 
We will drink it to all safe returna. Now, give me the brand 
and go and teU the cook.” 
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Aa ba took hia torch and diaaiqpeared into tb« dartaaaaa De 
Tierignac came oot from the tovor. Ho atiU looked exhaoatad 
and walked with aome difliculty, but be had waabed the aand 
from hia face with water from the arteaian well bdiiad the 
tower, changed his uniform, brushed the sand from hia yellow 
hair, and put on a smart gold-lace cap instead of his sun- 
helmet. The spectacles were gone from his eyes, and between 
his lips was a l^e Havana — his last, kept by him among the 
dunes as a possible solace in the dreadful hour of death. 

“ Monsieur de Trevignac, I want you to dine with us in camp 
to-night — only to dine. We won’t keep you from your bed one 
moment after the coffee and the cognac. You must seal the 
triple alliance—France, Russia, England — in aome cham- 
pagne.” 

She had spoken gaily, cordially. She added more gravely: 

“ One does n’t escape from death among the dunes every day. 
Will you come? ” 

She held out her hand frankly, as a man might to another 
man. He pressed it as a man presses a woman s hand when he 
is feeling very soft and tender. 

“ Mamime, what can 1 say, but that you are too good to us 
poor fellows and that you will find it very difficult to get rid of 
us, for we shall be so happy in your camp that we shall foiget 
all about our tower.” 

“ That’s settled then.” 


With the brand in her hand she walked to the edge of the 
hill. De Trevignac followed lier. He had taken the other 
brand from Marelle. They stood side by side, overlooking the 
immense desolation that was now almost hidden in the night 

“You are going to signal to your husband, Madame?” 

“Yea.” 

“ Let me do it for you. See, I have the other brand 1 ” 

“Thank you —but I wiU do it.” 

In the light of the flame that leaped up as if striving to toudi 
her face he saw a light in her eyes that ho understood, and he 
drooped his torch towards the earth while she lifted here on 
huffi and waved it in the blaeknees. 

He waidMd her. The tell, strong, bnt exquisitely sui 
Hgun, the tmfifted arm with the torch aending.forth a s „ 
toQ«K of gpiam flame, the artoit and unconamotu poee, that 
set before him a warm paaeionate heart calling to another heart 
wiflioQt Mtame, made him think of hm at smne Qoddtem of the 
Sahara. He hml let his torch droop fanrarda the earth, bnt. aa 
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she waved bets, he had an irresistible impulse to join her in the 
action she made heroic and superb. presently he lifted 

his tmdi, too, and waved it beside hers in the night 

She smiled at him in the flames. 

" He must see them surely,” she said. 

From below, in the distance of the desert there rose a loud 
cry in a strong man’s voice. 

“ Aha! ” she exclaimed. 

She called out in return in a warn, powerful voice. The 
man’s voice answered, nearer. She dropped her brand to the 
earth. 

“ Monsieur, you will come then — in lialf an hour ? ” 

“Madame, wiUi the most heartfelt pleasure. But let me 
accompany-” 

“ No, i am quite safe. And bring your men witii you. 
We ’ll make the best feast we can for them. And there's 
enough champagne for all.” 

Then slie went away quickly, eagerly, into the darkness. 

“ To be her husband! ” murmured be Trevignac. “ Lucky 
— lucky fellow 1 ” And he dropped his brand beside hers on 
the mund, and stood watching the two flames mingle. 

“Lucky — lucky fellow! ” be said again aloud. “ 1 wonuer 
what he’s like.” 


CHAPTER XX 


WHEN DOMINI REACHED THE CAMP SHE 
* * found it in a bustle. Batoucb, resigned to the inevitable, 
bad put the cook upon his mettle. Ouardi was already to be 
seen with a botUe of Pommery in each hand, and was only 
prevented from instantly uncorking tbm by the tepreaentar* 
tiona of his mistress and an elaborate exposition of the peculiar 
and evanescent virtues of champagne. AH was humming a 
mysterious song about a lovesick cameLman, with which he 
intended to make glad the hearts of the assembly wlmn the 
halting time was over. And the dining-table waa'alna^ set 
for three. 

When Androvsky rode in with the Araba Domini met him at 
the edge of the hill. 

“ Ton eaw my signal Borie? ” 

“Tee-” 
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He vae going to say more, when she intermpted him eagorly. 

** Have you any guelle ? Ah-” 

Across l^e mule of one of the Arabs she saw a body droop 
ing, a delicate head with thin, pointed horns, tiny legs wiw 
exquisite little feet that moTcd as the mule moved. 

“ We shall want it to-night Take it quickly to the cook’s 
tent, Ahmed.” Androvsky got off his mule. 

There’s a light in the tower! ” he said, looking at her and 
then drooping his eves. 

“ Yea.” 

“ And I saw two signals. There were two brands being 
waved together.” 

“ To-night we have comrades in the desert.” 

“ Comrades! ” he said. 

His voice sounded startled. 

“ Men who have escaped from a horrible death in the 
dunes.” 

“ Arabs?” 

« French.” 

Quickly she told him her story. He listened in silence. 
When she had finished be snid nothing. But she saw him look 
at the dining-table laid for three and his expression was dark 
and gloomy. 

“ Boris, you don’t mind! ” she said in surprise. “ Surely 
you would not refuse hospitality to these poor fellows! ” 

She put her band through his arm and pressed it. 

“Have I done wrong? But 1 know I haven’t!” 

“Wrong! How could you do that?” 

He seemed to make an effort, to conquer something within 
him. 

“ It’s I who am wrong, Domini. The truth is, I can^t bear 
our happiness to be intruded upon even for a night. I want to 
be alone with you. This life of ours in the desert has made 
me desperately selfirii. I want to be alone, quite alone^ with 
you.” 

“It’s that! How glad I am!” 

She laid her cheek against his arm. 

“ Then,” he said, “ that other signal ? ” 

“ Uondenr de Tiwignac gave it.” 

Androvaky totdt hia arm from hem abruptly. 

“llonsieiir de Trevignacl” he said. “ Monaiev ds 
Trevignac?" 

He stood ss if in deep and anxions thought 
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" Yes, the <^Bcef. That’s bis name. What is it, Boris?” 

" Nothing.” 

There was a sound of voices approaching the camp in the 
daricness. They were speaking French. 

“ I must,” said Androvsky, “ I must-” 

He made an uncertain movement, as if to go towards the 
dunes, checked it, and went hurriedly into the dressing'tent. 
As he disappeared De Trevignac came into the camp with his 
men. Batouch conducted the latter with all ceremony towards 
the fire which burned before the tents of the attendants, and, 
for the moment, Domini was left alone with De Trevignac. 

” My husband is coming directly,” she said. ” He was late 
in returning, but he brought gazelle. Now you must sit down 
at once.” 

She led the way to the dining>tent. De Trevignac glanced 
at the table laid for three with an eager anticipation which he 
was far too natural to try to conceal. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ if 1 disgrace niysi-lf to-night, if I eat 
like an ogre in a fairy tale, will you forgive me? ” 

” I will not forgive you if you don’t.” 

She spoke gaily, made him sit down in a folding-chair, and 
inai8te<l on putting a soft cushion at his back. Her manner 
was cheerful, almost eagerly kind and full of a camaraderie 
rare in a woman, yet he noticed a change in her since they 
stood together waving the brands by the tower. And he said 
to himself: 

” The husband — perhaps he’s not so pleased at my ap¬ 
pearance. I wonder how long they ’ve been married ? ” 

And he felt his curiosity to see “ Monsieur Androvsky ’’ 
de^n. 

while they waited for him Domini made De Trevignac tell 
her the story of his terrible adventure in the dunes. He did 
so simply, like a soldier, without exaggeration. When he had 
finished she said: 

Yon thought death was certain then?” 

“Quite certain, Madame.” 

She looked at him earnestly. 

“ To have faced a death like that in utter desolation, otter 
lon d ins ai, most make life seem very different aftenrai^.” 

“ Yes, Madame. But I did not M uUariy alone.” 

"Tour mai!” 

“ No, Madwe.'* 

After a pause he added, simidy: 
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“ Mj onother is a devout Catholic, Madame. I am her only 
chOd, and — she taught me long ago that in any peril one is 
never quite alone.” 

Domini’s heart wanned to him. She loved thia truat in God 
so frankly shown by a soldier, member of an African lament, 
in this wild land. She loved thia brave reliance on the unseen 
in the midst of the terror of the seen. Before they spoke again 
Androvsky crossed the dark space between the tents and came 
slowly into the circle of the lamplight. 

De Trevignac got up from his cliair, and Domini introduced 
the two men. As they bowed each shot a swift glance at the 
other. Then Androv^y looked down, and two vertical lines 
appeared on his high forehead above his eyebrows. They gave 
to his face a sudden look of acute distress. De Trevignac 
thanked him for his proffered hospitality with the ease of a 
man of the world, assuming that the kind invitation to him 
and to his men came from the husband as well as from the 
wife. When he liad finished speaking, /Vndrovsky, without 
looking up, said, in a voice that sounded to Domini new, as if 
he had deliberately assumed it: 

I am glad. Monsieur. We found gazelle, and so 1 hope — 
1 hope you will hare a fairly good dinner.” 

The words could scarcely have been more ordinary, but the 
way in which they were uttered was so strange, sounded in- 
de^ so forced, and so unnatural, that both De Trevignac and 
Domini looked at the speaker in surprise. There was a pause. 
Then Batouch and Guardi came in with the soup. 

“ Come I ” Domini said. '* Liet us begin. Monsieur de 
Trevignac, will you sit here on my right? ” 

They sat down. The two men wore opposite to each other 
at the ends of the smsli table, with s ump between them. 
Domini faced the tent door, and could see in the distance the 
toita of die attendants lit up by the blaze of the fire, and the 
forms of the French soldiers sitting at their table close to it, 
with the Arabs clustering round them. Sounds of loud con* 
rersstion and occasional roars of laughter, that was almost 
childish in its frank lack of all reetimint, told her that <me fsaet 
was a Slice—. She looked at her oompaaiona and made a tad* 
den reNi«**~>eliiMet fierce — that Um other, over whkh she 
was prodding, should be a snee—, too. Bat why wee An* 
drovwy eo strange with other men? Why did M ewa to 
become alrooet e dtfferent human being^directlv he wie lgN»u|(ht 
into any cloeecontect with hte Mad? Wea it wyn—? Hen he 
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a profound hatred of all society? She remembered Count An* 
teoni’e Itmchetm and the distress Androvsky had caused h» by 
his 0(dd embarrassment, his unwillingness to join in conversa¬ 
tion on that occasion. But then he was only her friend. Now 
he was her husband. She longed for him to show himself at 
his best That he was not a man of the world she knew. Had 
he not told her of his simple upbringing in El Kreir, a remote 
village of Tunisia, by a mother who had been left in poverty 
after the death of his father, a Kussian who had come to Africa 
to make a fortune by vine-growing, and who had had his hopes 
blasted by three years of drought and by the visitation of the 
dreaded phylloxera ? Had he not told her of his own hard work 
on the rich uplands amoi^ the Spanish workmen, of how he 
had toiled early and late in all kinds of weather, not for him¬ 
self, but for a company tliat drew a fortune from the land and 
gave him a bare livelihood? Till she met him be had never 
travelled — he had never seen almost anj-thing of life. A leg¬ 
acy from a relative had at last enabled him to have some free¬ 
dom and to gratify a man’s natural taste for change. And, 
strangely, perhaps, he had come first to the desert. She could 
not — she did not — expect him to show the sort of easy culti¬ 
vation that a man acquires only by long contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. But she knew that he was 
not only full of fire and feeling — a man with a great tempera¬ 
ment, but also that he was a man who had found time to study, 
whose mind was not empty. He was a man who had thought 
profoundly. She knew this, although even with her, even in tlie 
great intimacy that is born of a great mutual passion, she knew 
him for a man of naturally deep reserve, who could not perhapa 
apeak all his thoughts to an,\ oik*, even to the woman he lovro. 
And knowing this, she f«‘lt a fighting temper rise up in her. She 
resolved to use her will upon this nwn who loved her, to force 
him to show his best side to Uie guest who had come to them 
out of the terror of the dunes. She would be obstinate for hun. 

Her lips went down a little at the comera. De Trevignac 

f lanced at Imr above his soup-plate, and then at Androrefy. 

[e was a man who had seen much of society, and who divincM 
at once the gulf that must have separated the kind of life led 
in the past by his hostess from the kind of life led by hia host 
Snell gulfs, he knew, ate bridi^ with difiScnlty. In this case 
a great love most have been me bridge. His interest in thsse 
tern petals, snemintared by him in the desolation of th« wtstss, 
and WMn all his emotions had bsen roosed by the nearnesi of 

as 
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peril, would have been deep in any case. But there was some* 
thing that made it extraordinary, something connected with 
AndroTsky. It seemed to him that he had seen, perhaps known 
AndroT^ at some time in his life. Yet Androniks face was 
not familmr to him. He could not yet tell from what he drew 
this impression, but it was strong. He searched his memory. 

Just at first fatigue was hea^ upon him, but the hot soup, 
the first glass of wine reTived him. When Domini, full of her 
secret obstinacy, began to talk mily he was soon able easily to 
take his part, and to join her in her effort to include AndroTsky 
in the conversation. The cheerful noise of the camp came to 
them from without. 

“ I’m afraid my men arc lifting up their voices rather 
lou^,” said De Trevignac. 

“ We like it,” said I^mini. “ Don’t we, Boris? ” 

There was a long peal of laughter from the distance. As it 
died away Batouch’s peculiar guttural chuckle, which had 
something negroid in it, was audible, prolonging itself in a 
loneliness that spoke his pertinacious sense of humour. 

“ Certainly,” said Androvsky, still in the same strained and 
unnatural voice which had surprised Domini when she intro¬ 
duced the two men. “ We are accustomed to gaiety round the 
camp fire.” 

“You are making a long stay in the desert, Monsieur?” 
asked De Trevignac. 

“ I hope so, Slonsicur. It depends on my — it depends on 
Madame Androvsky.” 

“ Why did n’t he say ‘ my wife ’ ? ” thought De Trevignac. 
And again he searched his memory. Had he ever met this 
man? If so, where? 

“ I should like to stay in the desert for ever,” Domini said 
quickly, with a long look at her husband. 

“ I should not, Madame,” De Trevignac said. 

“ I understand. The desert has shown you its terrors.” 

“ Indeed it has.” 

“ But to ns it has only shown its enchantment Has n’t it? ” 
She ^>ohe to Androvsky. After a pause he replied: 

word, when it came, sounded like a lie. 

For the first time since her marriage Domini felt a cold, like 
a cold of ice about her heart Was it possible that Androvsky 
had not ahued her joy in the desert? Had she been ahme in 
her happiness? For a moment abe sat like <ms stnnaed by A 
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blow. Then knowledge, reason, spoke in her. She knew of 
AndroTsky’s happiness with her, knew it absolutely. There are 
some things in wWh a woman cannot be deceived. When An* 
droTsky was with her he wanted no other human being. Noth* 
ing oould take that certainty from her. 

“ Of course,” she said, recovered, “ there arc places in the 
desert in which melancholy seems to brood, in which one has a 
sense of the terrors of the wastes. Mogar, I think, is one of 
them, perhaps the only one we have been in yet. This evening, 
when I was sitting under the tower, even I ” — and as she said 
“even I” she smiled happily at Androvsky — “knew some 
forriiodings.” 

“ Forel^ings? ” Androvsky said quickly. “Why should 
you-? ” He broke off. 

"Not of coming misfortune, I hope, Madame?” said De 
Trevignac in a voice that was now irresistibly cheerful. 

He was helping himself to some gazelle, which sent forth an 
appetising odour, and Onardi was proudly pouring out for him 
the first glass of blithely winking chamj^gne. 

“ I hardly know, but everything look^ sad and strange; I 
begu to think about the imcertainties of life.” 

Dmnini and De Trevignac were sipping their champagne. 
Onardi came behind Androvsky to fill his mass. 

“ Non! non! ” he said, putting his hand over it and shaking 
his head. 

De Trevignac started. 

Onardi looked at Domini and made a distressed grimace, 
pointing with a brown finger at the glass. 

“ Oh, Boris I you must drink champagne to-night! ” she 
exclaimed. 

“ I would rather not,” he answered. “ I am not accustomed 
to it” 

“But to drink our guest's health after his escape from 
death! ” 

Androvsky took his hand from the glass and Ouardi filleil it 
with wine. 

Then Domini raised her glass and drank to Do Trevignac. 
Androvsky followed her example, but without geniality, and 
when he put his lips to the wine he scarcely tasted it. Then 
he put the giaas down and told Ouardi to give him red wine. 
And during the rest of tite evening he drank no more chant* 
pafpte. He also ate little, mudlt less Aan usual, for in 
the desert they both had the appetites of hunters. 
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After thulring them owdially for driakiag his heslth, De 
Trerignac said: 

** 1 was nearly experiencing the certain^ of death. But was 
it M<%ar that tamed yon to snch thonghta, Madame? ” 

“I think so. There is something sad, even pmrtenious 
about it” 

She looked towards the tent door, imagining the immense des> 
oIati<m that was hidden in the darkness ontside, the white plains, 
the mirage sea, the sand dunes like monsters, the bleadied bones 
of the dmd camels with the eagles hovering above them. 

“ Don’t you think so, Boris ? Don’t you think it looks like 
a place in which — like a tragic place, a place in which trag* 
edies ought to occur? ” 

“ It is not places that make tragedies,” be said, “ or at least 
they make traj^ies far more seldom than the people in them.” 

He stopped, seemed to make an effort to throw off his taci* 
tnmity, and suddenly to be able to throw it off, at least par* 
tially. For he continued speaking with greater naturalness 
and ease, even with a certain dominating force. 

“ If people would nse their wills they need not be influenced 
by place, tney need not be governed by a dionsand things, by 
memories, by fears, by fancies — yes, even by fancies that are 
the merest shadows, but out of which they make phantooM. 
Half the terrors and miseries of life lie on)y in the minds of 
men. They even cause the very tragedies tlicy would avoid by 
expecting them.” 

m said the last words with a sort of strong contempt — 
then, more quietly, he added: 

" Yon, Domini, why sbonld you feel the uncertainty of life, 
especially at Mogar? You ne^ not You can choose not to. 
Ldfe is the same in its chances here as everywh e r e .” 

“But you,” she answered — “did you not feel a tragic 
inftnence when we arrived here? Do yon remember how you 
looked at the tower? ” 

“ The tower I ” he said, with a quick glance at De Trevignac. 
“I — whv should I look at the tower? ” 

“ I dmi^ know, but you did, almost as if you were afraid of it" 

“ My tower! ” said De Trevignac. 

Another roar of Uii||htsr rs^ed them from the camp Are. 
It mode Domini smile in iraipathy, but De Trevigiiae and 
Androvsky lodkad lU eadi othar for a moment, the one vith a 
sort of earnest inqniiv, the other with hoetiUty, ov whit aaamed 
hostility, acroas the eirsle «t lampligfat that be t wee n tham. 
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“ A tow«r Tisiiig in the desert anphaaises the desolatioxL I 
suppose that was it,” Andtovsky said, as the laugh died down 
into Batouoh’s thrMty chuckle. “ It snggests lonely people 
watching.” 

“ For something that nerer comes, or something terrible that 
comes,” De Trevignac said. 

As he spoke the last words Androvsky mored oneasily in his 
chair, and looked out towards the camp, as if he longed to get 
up and go into the open air, as if the tent roof abore bis head 
oppressed him. 

De Trevignac turned to Domini. 

'' In this case, Madame, yon were the lonely watcher, and I 
was the something terrible that came.” 

She laughed. While she laughed De Trevignac noticed that 
Androvsky looked at her with a sort of sad intentness, not re¬ 
proachful or wondering, as an older person might look at a 
child plaving at the edge of some great gulf into which a false 
step w'ould precipitate it. He strove to interpret this strange 
looic, so obviously i>orn in the face of his host in connection 
with himself. It seemed to him that he must have met An¬ 
drovsky, and Uist Androvsky know it, knew — what he did not 
yet know — where it was and when. It seemed to him, too, 
that Androvsky thought of him as tlie “ something terrible ” 
that had come to this woman who sat between than out of the 
desert. 

But how could it be ? 



rofound curiosity was roused in him and he mentally 
his treacherous memory — if it were treacherous. For 


possibly he might be mistaken. He bad perhaps never met his 
host before, and this strange manner of his might be due to 


host before, and this strange manner of his mi 
some inexplicable cause, or perhaps to some cause 


some inexplioahle cause, or perhaps to some cause ^licable and 
even commonplace. This Monsieur .tXndrovsky mi^t be a very 
jealous man. who had taken this woman away into the desert to 
monopolise her, and who resented even the chance intrusion of 


a stranger. De Trevignac knew life and the strange passions 
of men, knew that there are Europeans with the Anm tempera¬ 
ment, who secretly long that their women diould wear the veil 
and live seduded' in the harem. Androvsky might be one of 
them. 


When she had lauj^ed Domini raid: 

** On the eontmy, Monsieur, you have turned my thoughts 
into a happier current by your coming.” 

“Howiof” 
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Yon made me think of what are called the little things of 
life that are more to us women than to you men, I suppoae/’ 
Ah,^’ he said. This food, this wine, this chair with a 
cushion, this gay light — Madame, they are not little things I 
have to be grateful for. When 1 think of the dunes thqr seem 
to me — they seem-” 

Suddenly he stop|>ed. 11 is gay voice was choked. She saw 
that there were tears in his blue eyes, which were fixed on her 
with an eipression of ardent gratitude. He cleared his throat. 

“ Monsieur/^ he said to Androvsky, “ you will not think me 
presuming on an acquaintance formed in the desert if I say 
that till the end of my life I — and my men — can only think 
of Madame as of the good Goddess of the desolate Sahara! 

He did not know how Androvsky would take this remark, he 
did not care. For the moment in liia impulsive nature there 
was room only for admiration of the woman and gratitude for 
her frank kindness. Androvsky said: 

Thank you. Monsieur.*’ 

He spoke with an intensity, even a fervour, that were start- 
ling. For the first time since they had been together his voice 
was absolutely natural, his manner was absolutely uncon¬ 
strained, he showed himself as he was, a man on fire with love 
for the woman who had given herself to him, and who receivetl 
a wanu word of praise of her as a gift made to himself. l)e 
Trevignae no longer wondered that Domini was his wife. 
Those t!iri*e words, and the way they were spoken, gave him the 
man and what he might l>e in a woman’s life. Domini looked 
at her husband silently. It seemed to her as if her heart were 
flooded with light, as if desolate )Iogar were the Garden of 
Eden before the angel came. WTien they spoke again it was on 
some indifferent topic. But from that moment the meal went 
more miraly. Androvsky seemed to lose his strange uneasiiieas. 
De Trevignae met him more than half-way. Something of the 
gaiety round the camp fire had entered into the tent A chain of 
sympathy had been forgeil between these three people. Possibly 
a touch might break it, but for the moment it seemed stitmg. * 

At the end of the dinner Domini got up. 

^ We have no formalities in the desert,^’sl^e said. ^ But I ^m 
going to leave you together for a moment. Give Monsieur de 
Trevignae a dgar, Boris. Coff^ is coming directly.^ 

She went out towards the camp fire. She wanted to leave the 
men together to seal their good fellowship. Her hnslMMsd'i 
change from taciturnity to cordiality had enchanted her. Rap- 
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pm«SB was dancing within her. She felt gay as a child. Be* 
tween the fire and the tent she met Ouardi carrying a tray. 
On it were a coffee-pot, cnpe, little glasses and a tall bottle of a 
peculiar shape with a very thin neck and bulging sides. 

“What's that, Ouardi?” she asked, touching it with her 
finger. 

“ That is an African liqueur, Madame, that you have never 
tasted. Batouch told me to bring it in honour of Monsieur the 
officer. They call it-” 

“ Another surprise of Batouch’s! ” she interrupted gaily. 
“ Take it in! Monsieur the officer will think we have quite a 
cellar in the desert.” 

He went on, and she stood for a few minutes looking at the 
blaze of the fire, and at the faces lit up by it, French and Arab. 
The happy soldiers were singing a French song with a chorus 
for the delectation of the Arabs, who swayed to and fro, wag¬ 
ging their heads and smiling in an effort to show appreciation 
of the barbarous music of the Roumis. Dreary, terrible Mogar 
and its influences were being defied by the wanderers halting 
in it She thought of Androvsky’s words about the human will 
overcoming the influence of place, and a sudden desire came to 
her to go as far as the tower where she had felt sad and appre¬ 
hensive, to stand in its shadow for an instant and to revel in 
her happiness. 

She Yielded to the impulse, walked to the tower, and stood 
there facing the darkness which hid tlie dunes, the white 
plains, the phantom sea, seeing them in her mind, and radi¬ 
antly defying them. Then she began to return to the camp, 
walking lightly, as happy people walk. When ahe had gone 
a very shoK way she heard someone coming towards her. It 
was too dark to tee who it was. She could only hear the steps 
among the stones. They were hasty. They passed her and 
stopped behind her at the tower. She wondered who it was, 
and supposed it must be one of the soldiers come to fetch some¬ 
thing, or perhaps tired and hastening to bed. 

Aa she drew near to the camp she saw the lamplight shining 
in the tent, where doubtless De Trevimac and Androvsky were 
smoking and talking in frank good fellowship. It was like a 
bright star, she thought, that gWm of light mat shone out of 
her home, the brightest of all the stars of Africa. She went 
towards it As she drew near she expected to hear the voices of 
the two men, but ahe heard nothing. Nor did ahe eee the hlack- 
ne« of thmr forma in the circle of the light Perhaps they 
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had gone out to join the soldiers and the Arabs round the fire. 
She hastened on, came to the tent, entered it, and was con¬ 
fronted by her husband, who was standing back in an angle 
formed by the canvas, in the shadow, alone. On the fioor near 
him lay a quantity of fragments of glass. 

“ Boris! ” she said. '• Where is Monsieur de Trevignac ? ” 

“ Gone,” replied Androvsky in a loud, firm voice. 

She looked up at him. His face was grim and powerful, 
hard like the face of a fighting man. 

“Gone already? Why?” 

“ He *8 tired out. He told me to make his excuses to you.” 

“ But-” 

She saw on the table the cofiee cups. Two of them were full 
of coffee. The third, hers, was clean. 

“ But he has n't drunk his coffee! ” she said. 

She was astonished and allowed it. She could not understand 
a man who had displayed such warm, even touching, apprecia¬ 
tion of her kindness leaving her without a word, taking the 
opportunity of her momentary absence to disappear, to shirk 
away — for she put it like that to herself. 

“ So — he did not want coffee? ” 

“ But was anything the matter? ” 

She looked down at the broken glass, and saw stains upon 
the ground among the fragments. 

“ «*hat's this? ” she said. “ Oh, tlie African liqueur! ” 

Suddenly Androvsky put his ann round her with an iron 
grip, and 1^ her away out of the tent. They crossed the spaoo 
to the sleeping-tent in silence. She felt governed, and as if she 
must yield to his will, but she also felt confused, even almost 
alarmed mentally. The sleeping-tent was dark. When they 
reached it Androvsky took his arm from her, and she heard him 
searching for the matches. She was in the tent door and could 
see that there was a light in the tower. Oe Trevignac must be 
there already. So doubt it was he who had passed Imr in the 
night when she was returni^ to the camp. Androvskv stmdc 
a match and lit a candle, llien he came to the tent door and 
saw her looking at the light in the tower. 

“ (Tome in, Domini,” m said, taking her by the hand, and 
^leaking gently, but stilt with a firmneaa that hiatM at 
command. 

She dbevad, and be quickly let down the of canvaa, and 
shut out the ni|d>t 

^What is itT&ria?” she asked. 
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She was staading by one of the beds. 

“ What has happened ? ” 

“ Why — hapi^ned ? ” 

“ I don’t understand. Why did Monsieur de Trevignac go 
away so suddenly ? ” 

“ Domini, do you care whether he is here or gone? Do you 
care?” He sat on the edge of the bed and drew her down 
beside him. 

“ Do you want anyone to be with us, to break in upon our 
lives? Are n’t we happier alone? ” 

“ Boris! ” she said, ” you — did you let him see that you 
wanted him to go ? ” 

It occurred to her suddenly that Androvsky, in his lack of 
worldly knowledge, might perhaps have shown their guest that 
he secretly resented the intrusion of a stranger upon them even 
for one evening, and that De Trevignae, being a sensitive man, 
had been hurt and had abruptly gone away. Her social sense 
revolted at this idea. 

“ You did n’t let him see that, Boris! ” she exclaimed. 
“ After his escape from death! It would have been inhuman.” 

“ Perhaps my love for you might even make me that, Dom¬ 
ini. And if it did — if you knew why I was inhuman — would 
you blame me for it ? Would you hate me for it ? ” 

There was a strong excitement dawning in him. It recalled 
to her the first night in the di'sert when they sat together on 
the ground and watched the waning of the fire. 

“ Could you — could you hate me for anything, Domini ? ” 
he said. ” 'Fell me — could you? ” 

His face was close to hers. She looked at him with her long, 
steadv eyes, that had truth written in their dark fire. 

“ No,*’ she answered. “ I could never hate you — now.” 

“ Not if — not if 1 had done you harm ? Not if I bad done 
yon a wrong?” 

" Could von ever do me a wrong? ” she asked. 

She saL looking at him as if in deep tbou|d>^ * moment. 

" I conid almost as easily believe that could,” she said 
at last simply. 

“ Then — you have perfect trust in me?” 

«But — have you ever thought I had not?” she asked. 
There was wonder in her voice. 

But I have riven my life to you,” she added still with 
wonder. ** I am here in we desert wi^ you. What more can 
I give? What more can I do? ” 
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He put his arms about her and drew her head down on his 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing. You have given, you have done every¬ 
thing — too much, too much. I feel myself below you, I know 
myself below you — far, far down.’’ 

How can you say that? I could n’t have loved you if it 
were so.” She spoke with complete conviction. 

” Perhaps,” he said, in a low voice, ” j^erhaps women never 
realise what Uieir love can do. It might — it might-” 

“ What, Boris? ” 

It might do what Christ did — go down into hell to preach 
to the— to the spirits in prison.” 

His voice had aropped almost to a murmur. With one hand 
on her cheek he kept her face pressed down upon his shoulder 
so that she could not see his face. 

“It might do that, Domini.” 

“ Boris,” she said, almost whispering too, for his words and 
manner filled her with a sort of awe, “ I want you to tell me 
something.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Are you quite happy with me here in the desert? If you 
are I want you to toll me that you are. Remember — I shall 
believe you.” 

“ No other human being could ever give me the happiness 
you give me.” 

“ But-” 

He interrupted her. 

“ No other human being ever has. Till I met you 1 had no 
conception of the happiness there is in the world fur man and 
woman who love each other.” 

“ Then you are happv? ” 

“ Don’t I seem soV’* 

She did not reply. She was searching her heart for the 
answer — searching it with an almost terrible sincerity. He 
waited for her answer, sitting quite still. His hand was always 
against her face. Alter wliat seemed to him an eternity sfie 
said: 

«Boris!^ 

^ Why did you say that about a woman’s love being able mn 
to go down into hell to preach to the spirits in prison ? ” 

He did not answer. His band seemed to W to lie more 
heavily on her ciieek* 
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“I — I am not sure that you are quite happy with me,” 
she said. 

She spoke like one who reverenced truth, even though it slew 
her. There was a note of agony in her voice. 

“ Hush! ” he said. “ Husli, Domini! ” 

They were both silent. Beyond the canvas of the tent that 
tihut out from tiiem the camp they heard a sound of music. 
Drums were being beaten. The African pipe was wailing. 
Then tht* voice of Ah rose in the song of the “ Pre^ 
.Negroes ”: 

“ No one hut God and I 
Knows what is in my heart.” 

.\t that moment Dornni felt that the words were true — 
horribly true. 

“ Boris,” she said. ‘‘ l)o you hear? ” 

” Hush, Domini.” 

“ I think there is something in your heart that sometimes 
makes you sad even with me. I think perhaps I partly guess 
what it is.” 

He took his hand away from her face, his arm from her 
shoulder, but she caught hold of him. and her arm was strong 
like a man’s. 

“ Boris, you are with me, you are close to me, but do you 
sometimes feel far away from God ? ” 

He did not answer. 

“ I don’t know; I ought n't to ask. perhaps. I don’t ask — 
no, I don’t. But. if it 'a that, don’t In* too sad. It may all 
come right — here in the desert. For the desert is the Garden 
of Allah. And. Boris — put out tlie light.” 

He extinguisht'd the candle with his hand. 

” You feel, perhaps, that you can’t pray honestly now, but 
some di^ you may be able to. You will be able to. I know it 
Before i knew I loved you 1 saw you — praying in the desert’* 

“ I! ” he whispered. “ You saw me praying in tlie desert 1 ” 

It seemed to her that ho was afraid. She pressed him more 
closely with her arms. 

** It was that night in the dancing'houae. I seemed to aee a 
crowd of people to whom the desert Md given gifts, and to you 
it Iwd given the gift of prayer. I saw you far out in the deanrt 
pr^ng.” 

SbeDeeid his hard breathing, felt it againrt her chedt 

“ If — if it is that, Boris, don’t despair. It may come. 
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Keep the cmeifix. I un sore you have it And I alwaya piray 
foi^ou.” 

'Hiey eat for a long while in the dark, but they did not speak 
again that night. 

Domini did not sleep, and very early in the morning, jost as 
dawn was beginning, she stole out of the tent, shutting down 
the canvas flap behind her. 

It was cold outside — cold almost as in a northern winter. 
The wind of the morning, that blew to her across the wavelike 
dunes and the white plains, seemed impregnated with ice. The 
sky was a pallid grey. The camp was sleeping. What Itad been 
a all red and gold and leaping beauty, was now a circle of 
ashes, grey as the sk}'. She stood on the edge of the hill and 
looked towards the tower. 

As she did so, from the house behind it came a string of 
mules, picking their way among the stones over the hard earth. 
De Trevignac and his men were already departing from Mogar. 

They came towards her slowly. They had to pass her lo 
reach the track by which they were going on to the north and 
civilisation. She stood to see them pass. 

When they were quite near De Trevignac, who was riding, 
with his head bent down on his chest, muffled in a heavy cloak, 
looked up and saw her. She nodded to him. He sat up and 
saluted. For a moment she thought that he was going on with¬ 
out stopping to speak to her. She saw that he hesitated what 
to do. Then he pulled up his mule and prepared to get off. 

“ No, don’t. Monsieur,” she said, 

Bhe Md out her hand. 

“ Good-bye,” she added. 

He took her hand, then signed to his men to ride on. When 
thev bad passed, saluting her, he let her hand go. He had not 
tpmoBCt a word. His face, burned scarlet by the sun, had a look 
<a exhaustion on it, but also another look — of hortor, she 
thou^t, as if in his soul he was recoiling from her. His in¬ 
flamed bhie eyes watched her, as if in a search that was intense. 
She stood b^de the male in amazement She could hardly 
bdieve that this was the man who had thanked her, with tenrs 
in his eyes, for her hospitality the night before. " Goodbye,” 
he eald, epeaklng at last, col^. Slto saw him dance at tto 
tent trim whidi die bad come. The horror in htt faoe eoedy 
deepened. ** Good4>ye, Madame ” he rqieated. Thank yen 
for your hoiqpttalHy.* He puBed up the rdn to ride na. 
The mole moved a atop or two. Then soddenly he chedeed 
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it and toraed in the saddle. ‘‘Madame!” be said. 
“Madame!” 

She came up to him. It seemed to her that he was ^ing to 
sa^ something of tremendous importance to her. Ups, 
blistered bj im sun, opened to speak. But he only looked again 
tovards the tent in which Anarovsky was still sleeping, then 
at her. 

A long moment passed. 

Then De Tievigoac, as if moved by an irresistible impulse, 
leaned from the saddle and made over Domini the sign of the 
cross. His hand dropped down against the mule’s side, and 
without another word, or look, he rode away to the north, 
following his men. 


CHAPTER XXI 


XHAT same pay, to the surprise of BATOUCH, 

* they left Mogar. To both Domini and Androvsky it 
semed a tragic place, a place where the desert showed them a 
countenance that was menacing. 

Tb^ moved on towards the south, wandering aimlessly 
through the warm regions of the sun. Then, as the spring 
drew into summer, and the heat became daily more intense, 
they turned again northwards, and on an evening in May 
pitched their camp on the outskirts of the Sahara city of 
Amara. 

This city, although situated in the northern part of the 
deaert, was called by the Arabs “ The Belly of the Saliara,” and 
aUo “ The City of Scorpions.” It lay in the midst of a vast 
region of soft and shifting sand that suggested a white sea, in 
which the oasis of date palms, at the edge of which the city 
stood, was a green ialana. From the south, whence the wan* 
derets came, the desert sloped gently upwards for a long dia- 
tanoe^ perhaps half a day’s mar^, and many kilometres before 
the city was reached, tlie minarets of its m^ues were visible, 
pointing to the brilliant blue sky that arch^ the whiteness of 
the suaia Bound about the city, on every side, great sanddiiUs 
rose like ramparts erected by Nature to gui^ it from the 
aasaulta of eaamiaa. These hiUa were black with the tents of 
doaert tribes, whi^ fram far off, lodkad like multitudea of flies 
that bad settled on the sands. The pidnu of the otai«, whidi 
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stretched northwards from the city, could not be seen from the 
south till the city was reached, and in late spring this r^on 
was a strange and barbarous pag^nt of blue and white rad 
gold; crude in its intensity, fierce in its crudity, almost terrible 
in its blazing splendour t^t was like the splendour about the 
portals of the sun. 

Domini and Androvsky rode towards Amara at a foot’s pace, 
looking towards its distant towers. A quivering silence lay 
aronhd them, yet already they seemed to hear the cries of the 
voices of a great multitude, to be aware of the movement of 
thronging crowds of men. This was tlie first Sahara city they 
had ^wn near to, and their minds were full of memories of 
the stories of Batouch, told to them by the camp fire at night 
in the uninhabited places which, till now, had Iwen their home: 
stories of the wealthy date merchants who trafficked here and 
dwelt in Oriental palaces, poor in aspect as seen from the dark 
and narrow streets, or zgags, in which they were situated, but 
within full of the splendours of Eastern luxury; of the Jew 
monev-lcndcrs who lived apart in their own quarter, rapacious 
as wolves, boarding their gains, and practising the rites of their 
ancient and — according to the Arabs — detestable religion; 
of the marabouts, or sacred men, revered by the Mohammedans, 
who rode on white horses tlirougb the public ways, followed by 
adoring fanatics who sougiit to touch their garments and amu* 
lets, and demanded importunately miraculous blessings at their 
hands — the hedgehogs foot to protect their women in the 
peril of childbirth; the scroll, c-overed with verses of the Koran 
and enclosed in a sheaf of leather, that banishes ill dreams at 
night and stays the uncertain feet of the sleep-walker; the 
camel’s skull that brings fruit to the palm trees; the red coral 
that stops the flow of blood from a knife-wound — of the 
dancing^rls glittering in an armour of golden pieces, tiieir 
heads tira wiui purple and red and yellow handkerchiefs of 
silk, crowned with great bars of solid gold and tufted with 
ostrich feathers; of the dwarfs and jugglers who by night per¬ 
form in the market-place, contending for custom wi& the 
sorceresses who tell the fates from shells gathered bv mirage 
seas; with flie snake-charmers who are immune from the poison 
of serpents and the acrobats who come from far-off Persia rad 
Arabia to spread their carpets in the shadow of the A^’s 
dwelling ana delight the eyes of negro and Kabyle, of Soudan¬ 
ese and Touar^ with their feats of strength ; of the haiMdi 
smoken who, aasemhlqd by ni|^t in sn underground honas 
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whose ceiling and walls were black as ebony, gave themselves 
up to day-£eains of shifting glory, in which the things of 
earth and the joys and passions of men reappeared, but trans* 
formed by the magic Influence of the drug, made monstrous or 
faiiylike, intensified or turned to voluptuous languors, through 
which the Ouled Nail floated like a syren, promising ecstasies 
unknown even in Baghdad, where the pale Circassian lifts her 
luatrous eyes, in which the palms were heavy with dates of 
solid gold, and the streams were gliding silver. 

Oftm they had smiled over Batouch’s opulent descriptions of 
the marvels of Ain>Amara, which they suspected to be very 
far away from the reality, and yet, nevertheless, when they saw 
the minarets soaring above the sands to the brassy heaven, it 
seemed to them both as if, perhaps, they might be true. The 
place looked intensely baroaric. The’ approach to it was 
grandiose. 

Wide as the sands had been, they seemed to widen out into 
a greater immensity of arid pallor before the city gates as yet 
unseen. The strctc'h of blue above looked vaster here, the 
horizons more remote, the radiance of the sun more vivid, more 
inexorable. Nature surely expanded as if in an effort to bold 
her arm against some tremendous spectacle set in its bosom by 
the activity of men, who were strong and ardent as the giants 
of old, who had powers and a passion for employing them per¬ 
sistently not known in any oUicr region of the earth. The 
immensity of Mogar brought sadness to the mind. The im¬ 
mensity of Ain-Amara brought excitement. Even at this dis¬ 
tance from it, when its minarets were still like shadowy fingers 
of an uplift^ hand, Androvsky and Domini were conscious 
of influences streaming forth from its battlements over the 
sloping sands like a procession that welcomed them to a new 
phase of desert life 

" And pmplc talk of the monotony of the Sahara! ” Domini 
said, speaking out of their mutual thought. ” Everything is 
hero, wru; yon've never drawn near to London. Long before 
you reach the first suburbs you feel London like a great in¬ 
fluence brooding over the fields and the woods. Here 3*00 feel 
Amara in the aame way brooding over the sands. It’s aa if 
the sanda were full of voicee. Does n’t it excite you ? ” 

" Yea,” be said. “ But ” — and he turned in his saddle and 
looked back — ** I feel as if the solitudes were atler.” 

** We can return to tium.” 

“Tea.” 
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aie spiendidlv free. There’s notbiog to prereiU os 
leeving Amara to>inoiTov.” 

"Isn’t there?” he answered, fixing his eyes npon the 
minarets. 

“ What can there be? ” 

" Who knows ? ” 

“ What do you mean, Boris? Are you superstitious? But 
Tou reject the influence of place. Don’t vou remember — at 
Mogar? ” 

At the mention of the name his face clouded and she was 
sorry she had spoken it. Since they had left the hill above 
the 8^ they had scarcely ever alluded to their night 

there. They had never once talked of the dinner in camp 
with De Trevignac and his men, or renewed their conver- 
sation in the tent on the subject of religion. But since 
that day, since her words about Androvsky’s lack of perfect 
happiness even with her far out in the freedom of the des¬ 
ert, Domini had been conscious that, despite their great love 
for each other, their mutual passion for the solitude in which 
it grew each day more deep and more engrossing, wrapping 
their lives in fire and leading them on to me inner abodes of 
sacred onckrstanding, there was at moments a barrier between 
them. 

At first she had striven not to recognise its existence. She 
hsd striven to be blind. But she was essentially a brave woman 
and an almost fanatical lover of truth for its own sake, think¬ 
ing that what is called an ugly truth is leas ugly than the 
loveliest lie To deny truth is to play the cowanL She could 
not kog do that. And so she quickly learned to face this truth 
with steady eyes and an unflinching heart. 

At moments Androvsky retreated from her, his mind became 
remote — more, his heart was far from her, and, in its distant 
place, was soffering. Of that she was assured. 

Bat she was assured, too, that she stood to him for perfection 
m bnman companionship. A woman’s love is, penups, the 
only true divining rod. Domini knew instiaetivmy where Uty 
the tronUed waters, what tronbled than in their anbtamneaa 
dwelling. She was certain that Androvsky was at peaca with 
her but not with himself. She had said to him in the tent that 
she thon^t he sometimes felt far avniy from Gkid. The eon- 
viction foem in her that even the satiafactiOD of hia gmi 
human love was not enough for hia nature. He demanded, 
sometimes imperiously, not only the peace that can be uadeiv 
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stood gloriously, but also that oilier peace which paseeth under¬ 
standing. And because he had it not he suffered. 

In the Garden of Allah he felt a loneliness even though she 
was with him, and he could not speak with her of this loneli¬ 
ness. That was the barrier between them, she thought. 

She prayed for him: in the tent by night, in the desert 
under the burning sky by day. When the muezzin cried from 
the minaret of some tiny village lost in the desolation of the 
wastes, turning to the north, south, east and west, and the 
Mussulmans bowed their shaven heads, facing towards Mecca, 
she prayed to the Catholics* God, wdioin she felt to be the God, 
too, of all the devout, of all the religions of the world, and to 
the Mother of God, looking towards Africa. She prayed tliat 
this man whom she love<l, and w'ho slie believed was seeking, 
might find. And she felt that there was a strength, a passion 
in her prayers, which could not be rejected. She felt that some 
day Allah would show himself in his garden to the wanderer 
there. She dared to feel that because she dareil to believe in 
the endless mercy of God. And when that moment came she 
felt, too, that their love — hers and his — for each other would 
be crowned. Beautiful and intense as it was it still lacked 
something. It needed to be encircled by the protecting love 
of a God in whom they both believed in the same way, and 
to whom they both were equally near. While she felt close to 
this love and he far from it they were not quite together. 

There were moments in which she was troubled, even sad, 
but they passed. For she had a great courage, a great confi¬ 
dence. The hope that dwells like a flame in the purity of 
prayer comforted her. 

“ I love the solitudes,” he said. I love to have you to 
xnyaelf/’ 

"" If we lived always in the greatest city of the world it would 
make no difference,** she said quietly. “ You know that, 
Boris.** 

He bent over from his saddle and clasped her hand in his, 
and thev rode thus up the great slope of the sands, with tlieir 
horses close together. 

The minarets of the city grew more distinct. They domi¬ 
nated the waste as the thought of Allah dominates the Mo¬ 
hammedan world. Presently, far away on the left, Domini 
and Androvsky saw hills of sand, clearly defined like small 
mountains delicately shaped. On the summits of these hills 
were And> villages of the hue of bronse gleaming in the sun. 

n 
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No trees stood near them. But beyond them, much farther off, 
was the long green line of the palms of a large oasis. Between 
them and the riders moved slowly towards the minarets daric 
things that looked like serpents writhing through the sands. 
These were caravans coming into the city from long journeys. 
Here and there, dotted about in the immensity, were solitary 
horsemen, camels in twos and threes, small troops of donkeys. 
And all the things that moved went towards the minarets as if 
irresistibly drawn onwards by some strong influence that sucked 
them in from the solitudes of the whirlpool of human life. 

Again Domini thought of the approach to London, and of 
the dominion of great cities, those octopus monsters created 
by men, whose tentach‘8 are strong to seize and stronger still to 
keep. She was infected by Androvsky’s dread of a changed 
life, and through her excitenient, that pulsed with interest and 
curiosity, she felt a faint thrill of something that was like 
fear 

“ Boris," she said, “ I feel as if your thoughts were being 
conveyed to me by your touch. Perhaps tlie solitudes are best.” 

By a simultaneous impulse they pulled in their horses and 
listened. Sounds came to them over the sands, thin and re¬ 
mote. They could not tell what they were, but they knew that 
thev heard something which suggested the distant presence of 
life. 

“ ISTiat is it? ” said Domini. 

“ I don’t know, but I hear something. It travels to ns from 
the minarets." 

They both leaned forward on their horses’ necks, holding 
each other’s hand. 

“ I feel the tumult of men,” Androvsky said presently. 

" And I. But it seems as if no men could iuve elected to 
build a city here.” 

“ Here in the ‘ Belly of the desert,’ *’ he said, quoting the 
Arabs’ name for Amara. 

“Boris” — she spoke in a more eager voice, clasping his 
hand strongly — “you remember the futnoir in Count Ante- 
oni’s garden. The place where it stood was the very heart of 
tlw garden.” 

“Yea.” 

“ We understood each other there.” 

He pressed her hand arithout speaking. 

“A^ra seems to me tire heart of the Garden of ABah- 
Peihaps — perbapa we ahall —— ” 
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She paused. Her eyes were fixed on his face. 

** What, Domini ? ” he asked. 

He looked expectant, but anxious, and watched her, but 
with eyes that seemed ready to look away from her at a word. 

** Perhaps we shall understand each other even better there.” 

He looked down at the white sand. 

" Better! ” he repeated. " Could we do that? ” 

She did not answer. The far-off villages gleamed mysteri¬ 
ously on their little mountains, like unreal things that might 
fade away as castles fade in the fire. The sky above the min¬ 
arets was changing in colour slowly. Its blue was being in¬ 
vaded by a green that was a sister colour. A curious light, 
that seemed to rise from below' rather than to descend from 
above, was transmuting the whiteness of the sands. A lemon 
yellow crept through them, but they still looked cold and 
strange, and immeasurably vast. Domini fancied that the 
silence of the desert deepened so that, in it, they might hear 
the voices of Amara more distinctly. 

You know,” she said, “ wdien one looks out over the desert 
from a height, as we did from the tower of Beni-Mora, it seems 
to call one. There’s a voice in the blue distance that seems to 
say, ^ Come to me! 1 am here — hidden in my retreat, beyond 
the blue, and beyond the mirage, and beyond the farthest 
verge; ^ ' 

Yea, I know.” 

" I have always felt, when we travelled in the deaert, that the 
calling thing, tiie sf)ul of the desert, retreated as I advanced, 
and still summoned me onw'ard but always from an infinite 
distance,” 

** And I too, Domini.'’ 

Now I donH feel that I feel as if now we were coming 
near to the voice, as if we should reach it at Amara, as if there 
it would tell us its secret.” 

Imagiuation 1 ” he said. 

But he spoke seriously, almost mystically. His voice was at 
odds with the word it said. She noticed that and was sure that 
he was secretly sharing her sensation. She even suspected that 
he had perhaps felt it first. 

" Let ui ride on,” he said. " Do you see the change in the 
Do you see the green in the sky? It is cooler, too. 
Tim is the wind of evening.” 

^eir hands fell apart and they rode slowly on, up the long 
•lope of the sands. 
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Ppeaently they saw that they had come out of the trackless 
waste and that ^ough still a long way from the city they were 
riding on a desert road which had been trodden by multitudes 
of feet. There were many footprints here. On either side 
were low banks of sand, beaten into a rougli symmetry by im¬ 
plements of men, and shallow trenches through which no water 
ran. In front of them they saw' the numerous caravans, now 
more distinct, converging from left and right slowly to this 
great isle of the desert which stretched in a straight line to the 
minarets. 

‘‘ We are on a highway/* Domini said. 

Androvsky sighed. 

“ I feel already as if w*e were in the midst of a crowd,” he 
answered. 

“ Our love for peace ought n’t to make us hate our fellow- 
men ! ” she said. ** Come, Boris, let us chase away our selfish 
mood! ” 

She spoke in a more cheerful voice and drew her rein a little 
tighter. Her horse quickened its pace. 

** And think how our stay at Amara will make us love the 
solitudes when we return to them again. Contrast is the salt 
of life.” 

You speak as if you did n’t believe what you are saying ” 

She laughed. 

If I were ever inclined to tell you a lie,” she said, “ I 
should not dare to. Your mind penetrates mine too deeply.” 

** You could not tell me a lie.” 

** Do you hear the dogs barking? ” she said, after a moment 
** They are among those tents that are like flies on the sands 
around the city. That is the tribe of the Ouled Nails, I sup¬ 
pose. Batouch says they camp here. What multitudes of 
tents! Those are the suburbs of Amara. I would rather live 
in them than in the suburbs of Ix>ndoD. Oh, how far away 
we are, as if we were at the end of the world! ” 

Either her last words, or her previous change of manner to 
a lighter cheerfulness, almost a briskness, seemed to rouse 
Androvsky to a greater confidence, even to anticipation of 
possible pleasure. 

Yes. After all it is only the d^rt men who are here. 
Amara is their Metropolis, and in it we shall only see their 
life.” 

His horse plunged. He bad touched it sharply with his 
heel. 
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I believe you hate the thought of civilisation,” she 
exclaimed. 

** And you ? ” 

I never think of it. I feel almost as if I had never known 
it, and could never know it.” 

** Why should you? You love the wilds.” 

They make my whole nature leap. Even when I was a 
child it was so. I remember once reading Maud. In it I 
came upon a passage — I can’t remember it well, but it was 
about the red man-” 

She thought for a moment, looking towards the city. 

‘‘ I don’t know how it is quite/' she munnureil. ^ When 
the red man laughs hv his cedar tree, and the red man’s babe 
leaps beyond the sea ' — sKjmethmg like that. But I know tliat 
it made my heart beat, and that 1 felt as if I had wings and 
were spreading them to lly away to the most remote places of 
the earth. And now I have spread my wings, and — it's glori¬ 
ous. Come, Boris! ” 

They put their horses to a canter, and soon drew near to the 
caravans. They had sent Batouch and Ali, who generally ac¬ 
companied them, on with the rest of the camp. Both had many 
friends in Aniara, and were eager to be there. It was obvious 
that they and all the attendants, servants and camel-men, 
thought of it as the provincial Frenchman thinks of Paris, as 
a place of all worldly wonders and delights. Batouch was to 
meet them at the entrance to the city, and when they had seen 
the marvels of its market-place was to conduct them to the tents 
which would be pitched on the sand-hills outside. 

Their horses pulled as if they, too. longed for a spell of city 
life after the life of the wastes, and Domini’s excitement grew. 
She felt vivid animal spirits boiling up within her, the sane and 
healthy sense that welcomes a big manifestation of the cease¬ 
less enterprise and keen activity of a brotherhood of men. The 
loaded camels, the half-naketl running drivers, the dogs sensi¬ 
tively sniffing, as if enticing smells from the city already 
reached their nostrils, the chattering desert merchants discuss¬ 
ing coming gains, the wealthy and richly-dressed Arabs, 
mounted on fine horses, and staring with eyes that glittered up 
the broad track in search of welcoming friends, were sympa- 
tiietic to her mood. Amara was sucking them all in toother 
from the solitary places as quiet waters are sucked into the 
turmoils of a mill-race. Although still out in the sands they 
were already in the midst of a noise of life flowing to meet the 
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roar of life that rose up at the feet of the minareta, which now 
looked tall and majestic in the growing beauty of the sunset 

They passed tlie caravans one by one, and came on to the 
crest of the long sand slope just as the g^y above the city was 
flushing with a bright geranium red. The track from here 
was level to the city wall, and was no longer soft with sand. 
A broad, hard road rang beneath their horses’ hoofs, startling 
them with a music that was like a voice of civilised life. Be¬ 
fore them, under the red sky, they saw a dark blue of distant 
houses, towers, and great round cupolas glittering like ^jd. 
Forests uf palm trees lay behind, the giant date palms for imich 
Amara was famous. 'I'o the left stretched the sands dotted 
with gleaming Arab villages, to the right again the sands cov¬ 
ered with hundreds of tents among which quantities of figures 
moved lively like ants, black on the yellow, arched by the sky 
that was alive with lund colour, red fading into gold, gold into 
primrose, primrose into green, green into the blue that still 
told of the fading day. And to this multi-coloured sky, from 
the barbaric city and the immense sands in which it was set, 
rose a great chorus of life: vokc^s of men and beasts, cries of 
naked children playing (*ora on the sand-hills, of mothers to 
straying infants, siirill laughter of unveik^d girls wantonly 
gay, the calls of men, the barking of multituues of do^, — 
the guard dogs of the nomads that are never silent nigni or 
day, — the roaring of hundreds of camels now being unloaded 
for the night, the gibbering of the mad beggars who roam per¬ 
petually on the outskirts of the encampments like wolves seek¬ 
ing what they may devour, the braying of donkeys, the 
whinnying of horses. And beneath these voices of living 
thinp, foundation of their uprising vitality, pulsed barbarous 
music, the throbbing tom-toms that are for ever heard in the 
lands of the sun, fetish music that suggests fatalism, and the 
grand monotony of the enormous spaces, and the crude passion 
that repeats itself, and the untiring, sultry loves and the un* 
iiiwd, sultry lan^ors of the children of the sun. 

The silence of the sands, which Domini and Androvsky had 
known and loved, was merged in the tumult of the sands. Tbs 
one had been metical, layina the soul to rest The other was 
provocative, calling the soul to wake. At this moment the 
sands themselves seamed to stir with life and to cry idond witk 
voices. 

^ The very sky is barbarous to-night! ^ Domini evdaimid, 
" Did you ever see such colour, Boris? 
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Over tlie minarets it is like a great woimd/^ he answered. 

No wonder men ere careless of human life in such a land 
as this. All the wildness of the world seems to be concentrated 
here. Amara is like the desert city of some tremendous dream. 
It looks wicked and unearthly, but how superb! ” 

“ Look at those cupolas! ” he said. Are there really Orien¬ 
tal palaces here? Has Batouch told us the truth for once? 

Or less than the truth ? I could believe anything of Amara 
at this moment. What hundre<ls of camels! They remind me 
of Arba, our first halting-place.’’ 

She looked at him and he at her. 

‘‘ How long ago that seems! she said. 

“ A Uiousand years ago.” 

They both had a memory of a great silence, in the midst of 
this growing tumult in which the sky seemed now to take its 
part, calling with the voices of its fierce colours, with the voices 
of the fires that burdened it in the west. 

Silence joined us, Domini,” Androvsky said. 

Yea. Perhaps 8ilenc*e is the most beautiful voice in the 
world,” 

Far off, along the great white road, they saw two horsemen 
galloping to meet tliem from the city, one dressed in brilliant 
saffron )*ellow, the other in the palest blue, both crowned with 
large and snowy turbans. 

“Who can they be?” said Domini, as they drew near. 
“ They look like two princes of the Sahara.” 

Then she broke into a merry laugh. 

“ Batouch 1 and Ali! ” she exclaimed. 

The servants galloped up then, without slackening speed, 
deftly wheeled their horses in a narrow circle, and were b^ide 
them, going with them, one on the right hand, the other on the 
left. 

" Bravo! ” Domini cried, delighted at this feat of horse¬ 
manship. “ But what have you been doing? You are trans¬ 
formed I ” 

Madame, we have been to the Bain Maure,” replied Ba- 
tottoh, calmly, swelling out his broad chest under his yellow 
jacket laced with gold. “ We have had our heads shaved till 
they are smooth and beautiful as polished ivory. We have been 
to tne perfumer”—he leaned confidentially towards her, exhal« 
ing 0 pungent odour of amber — “ to the tailor, to the lMd)oosb 
bisaar” — he kicked out a foot caaed in a slipper that was 
bri^t almost as a gold piece—“ to him who sells the ciier* 
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chia.” He shook his head till the spaagled muslin that flowed 
about it trembled. Is it not right that your servants should 
do you honour in the city?” 

“ Perfectly right,” slie answered with a careful seriousness. 
“ I am proud of you both.” 

“And Monsieur?” asked Ali. speaking in his turn. 

Androvsky withdrew his eyes from the city, which was now 
near at hand. 

“ Splendid I ” he said, but as if attending to the Arabs with 
difficulty. “ You are splendid.” 

As they came towards tlie old wall which partially surrounds 
Amara, and which rises from a deep natural moat of sand, they 
saw that the ground unmediately l>efore the city which, from 
a distance, had looked almost flat, was in reality broken up 
into a series of wavohke dunes, some small with depressions 
like deep crevices between llicm, others large with summits like 
plateaui. These dunes were of a sharp lemon yellow in the 
evening light, a yellow that was cold in its clearness, almost 
setting the tc-eth on edge. They went away into great rolling 
slopes of sand on which the camps of the nomads and the Ouled 
Nails were pitched, some near to. some distant from, the city, 
but they themstdves were solitary. No tents were pitched close 
to the city, under the shadow of its wall. As Androvsky spoke, 
Domini exelainuHl: 

“ Boris — look I That is the most extraordinary thing I 
have ever seen I ” 

She put her hand on hi.s arm. He obeyed her eyes and looked 
to his right, to the small lemon>yellow dunes that were close to 
them. At perhaps a hundred yards from the road was a dune 
that ran parallel with it. The fire of the sinking sun caught its 
smooth crest, and above this crest, moving languidly towards 
the city, were visible the heads and busts of three women, the 
lower halves of whose bodies were concealed by the sand of the 
farther side of the dune. They were dancing-^ls. On their 
heads, piled high witli ^rgeous handkerchiefs, were golden 
crowns which glittered in the sun-rays, and tufts of scarlet 
feathers. Their oval faces, covered with paint, were partially 
eoncsaled by long strings of gold coins, which flowed from tbsu 
crowns down over their large breasts and disappeared tovards 
their waists, which were bidden by the Band. Their drsaaes 
were of scarlet, apple-green and purple silks, partially ooferad 
by floating shawls of spangled tnusUn. Beneath 6mm esosms 
and handkerchiefs twrgeoied forth plaits of false hidr dsoo* 
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rated with coral and silver omamcnte. Their bands, which 
they held hiffh, ^ticulating above the crest of the dune, were 
painted blood 

These busts and heads glided slowly along in the setting sun, 
and presently sank down and vanish^ into some depression of 
the dunes. For an instant one blood-red hand was visible 
alone, waving a signal above the sand to someone unseen. Its 
fingers fluttered like tlie wings of a startled bird. Then it, too, 
vanished, and the sharply-cold lemon yellow' of the dunes 
stretched in vivid loneliness beneath the evening sky. 

To both of them this brief vision of women in the sand 
brought home the solitude of the desert and the barbarity of 
the life it held, the aw'oticism of this supreme manifestation 
of Nature and the animal passion which fructifies in its 
heart. 

“ iJo you know what that made me think of, Boris? ’’ Domini 
said, as the red hand with its swiftly-moving fingers disa]^ 
peared. “ You ’ll smile, perhaps, and 1 scarcely know why. It 
made me think of the Devil in a monastery.” 

Androvsky did not smile. Nor did he answer. She felt sure 
that he, too, had been strongly affected by that glimpse of 
Sahara life. His silence gave Batouch an opportunity of pour¬ 
ing forth upon them a flood of poetical description of tlie 
dancing-girls of Amara, all of whom he seemed to know 
as intimate friends. Before he ceased they came into the 
citv. 

^he road was still majestically broad. They looked with 
interest at the first houses, one on each side of the way. And 
here again they were met by tlie eharp contrast which was evi¬ 
dently to be the keynote of Amara. The house on the left was 
European, built of white stone, clean, attractive, but uninter¬ 
esting, with stout wlu'te pillars of plaster supporting an arcade 
that afforded shade from the sun, windows with green blinds, 
and an open doorway showing a little hall, on the floor of which 
lay a smart rug glowing with gay colours: that on the right., 
before which ttie sand lay deep as if drifted there by some 
recent wind of the waste, was African and liarbarous, an im¬ 
mense and rambling building of brown earth, brushwood and 
palm, windowless, with a flat-terraced roof, upon which were 
piled many strange-looking objects like things collapa^, red 
and daric ^reen, with fringee and rosettes, and tall eti<^ of 
pahn poinfing vaguely to the sky. 

** why, th^ are like our palanqnb! ** Domini said. 
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They are the palanquins of the dancing-girls, Madame,” 
said Batoach. “ Inat is the cafe of the dancers, and that ” — 
he pointed to the neat house opposite —is the house of Mon¬ 
sieur the Aumonier of Amara.” 

“ Aumonier,” said Androvsky, sharply. “ Here 1 ” 

He paused, tlten added more quietly: 

“ What should he do here ? ” 

“ But, Monsieur, he is for the French ofBcers.” 

“ There are French oflBcers ? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur, four or five, and the commandant. They 
lire in the palace with the cupulas.” 

“ I forgot,” Androvsky said to Domini. “ We are not out of 
the sphere of French influence. This place looks so remote and 
so barbarous that 1 imagined it given over entirely to the 
desert men.” 

“ We need not see the French,” she said. “ We shall be en¬ 
camped outside in the sand.” 

” And we need not stay here long,” he said quickly. 

“ Boris,” she asked him, half in jest, half in earnest, ” shall 
we buy a desert island to live in ? ” 

Let us buy an oasis,” he said. “ That would be the 
perf-the safest life for us.” 

” The safeat?” 

** The safest for our happiness. Domini, 1 hare a horror of 
the world!” He said the last words with a strong, almost 
fierce, emphasis. 

Had you it always, or only since we hare been married? ” 

I — perhaps it was bom in me, perhaps it is part of me. 
Who knows ? ” 

He had relapsed into a gravity that was heavy with gloom, 
and looked about him with eyes that seemed to wish to reject 
all that offered itself to their sight. 

" I want the desert and you in it,” he said. ” The lonely 
desert, with you.” 

“ And nothing else? ” 

" I want that 1 cannot have that taken from me.” 

He looked about him quickly from side to side as they rode 
op the street, as if he were a scout sent in advance of an army 
and suneeted ambushes. His manner reminded her of the way 
he had uoksd towards the tower as thw rode into Mogar. And 
he bad connected that tower with the rrench. She remnnhered 
his saying to her that it must have been built for Freash sol¬ 
diers. As th^ rode into Mogur he had dreaded something in 
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Mogar. The strange incident with De Trevignac had followed. 
She had put it from her mind as a matter of small, or no, im> 
portance, had resolutely for^tten it, had been able to forget 
it in their dream of desert life and desert passion. But the 
entry into a city for the moment destroyed the dreamlike 
atmosphere woven by the desert, recalled her town sense, that 
quick-wittedness, that sharpness of apprehension and swiftness 
of observation which are bred in those who have long been 
accustomed to a life in tlie midst of crowds and movement, and 
changing scenes and passing fashions. Suddenly she seemed 
to herself to be reading Androvsky with an almost merciless 
penetration, which yet she could not check. He had dreaded 
something in Mogar. He dreaded something here in Amara. 
An unusual incident — for the coming of a stranger into their 
lives out of their desolation of the sand was unusual — had 
followed close uikui the first dread. Would another such inci¬ 
dent follow upon tills second dread? And of what was this 
dread bom? 

Batouch drew her attention to the fact that they were coming 
to the market-place, and to the curious crowds of people who 
w«re swarming out of the tortuous, narrow streets into the 
main thoroughfare to watch them pass, or to aecompany them, 
running beside their horses. She divined at once, by the 
p^ionate curiosity their entry aroused, that he had misspent 
iiis leisure in spreading through the city lying reports of their 
immense importance and fabulous riches. 

“ Batouch," she said. ** you have been talking about us.” 

No, Madame, 1 merely said that Madame is a great lady 
in her own land, and that Monsieur-" 

I foiiiid you ever to speak about me, Batouch,” said An- 
drovaky, brusquely. 

He seemed worried by the clamour of the increasiug mob 
that surrounded them. Children in long rob^ like night¬ 
gowns skipped before them, calling out in shrill voices. Old 
beggars, with diseased eyes and deformed limbs, laid filthy 
hands upon their bridles and demanded alms. Impudent boys, 
like broose statuettes suddenly endowed with a fury of life, 
prognsaed backwards to keep them full in view, shouting 
mformatioii at tliem and pro^ming their own transcendent 
▼irtnes as guid^ Lithe ueeert men, almost naked, but with 
carefnlly-eovared heads, strode beside them, keepii^ pace with 
the htnses, saying nothing, but watching them with a bright 
intentness that senned to hint at unutterable deaigna. And 
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towards them, through the air that seemed heavy and almost 
suffocating now that they were among buildings, and throiigh 
clouds of buzzing flies, came the noise of the larger tumult of 
the market-place. 

Looking over the heads of the throng Domini saw the wide 
road opening out into a great space, with the first palms of the 
oasis thronging on the left, and a cluster of buildinm, many 
with small cupolas, like down-turned white cups, on the right. 
On the farther side of this space, which was black with people 
clad for the most in dingy garments, was an arcade jutting out 
from a number of hovel-like houses, and to the right of them, 
where the market-place, making a wide sweep, continued up 
hill and was hidden from her view, was the end of the great 
building whose gildo«l cupolas they had se^'n as they rode in 
from the desert, rising above the city with the minarets of its 
mosques. 

The flies buzzed furiously about the horses’ heads and flanks, 
and the people buzzed more furiously, like larger flies, about 
the riders. It seemed to Domini as if the whole city was intent 
upon her and Androvsky, was observing them, considering 
them, wondering about them, was full of a thousand intentions 
all connected with them. 

When they gained the market-place the noise and the watch 
ful curiosity made a violent crescendo. It happened to be 
market day and, although the sun was setting, buying and sell¬ 
ing were not yet over. On the hot earth over which, whenever 
there is any wind from the desert, the white sand grains sift 
and settle, were laid innumerable rugs of gaudy colours on 
which were disposed all sorts of goods for sale; heavy orna¬ 
ments for women, piles of burnouses, haiks, gandonras, gaiters 
of bright red leather, slippers, weaiwns — many iewelM and 
gilt, or rich with patterns in silver — pvTsmids of the cords of 
camels’ hair that bind the turbans of the desert men, hand¬ 
kerchiefs and cottons of all the colours of the rainbow, cheap 
pcwfnmea in azure flasks powdered with mlden and silver 
flowers and leaves, incense twip, panniers of henna to dye the 
finger-nails of the faithful. Innumerable comestibles, vege- 
tahles, com, red butcher’s meat thickly covered wiQi moving 
insects, pale yellow cakes crisp and smning, morsels of liver 
Mtted on skewers — which, cooked with dust of keef, pro- 
dnoe a dreamy drunkenness more overwhelming evm man 
fliat prodnoed hashidi—musical instruments, daibonkas, 
guitars, long ]dpss» and strange fiddles with two strings, tom- 
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toms, skins of animals with head and claws, live birds, tortoise 
backs, and plaits of false hair. 

The sellers squatted on the ground, their brown and hairy 
1^ crossed, calmly gazing before them, or, with frenzied voices 
and gestures, driving bargains with the buyers, who moved to 
and fro, treading carelessly among the merchandise. The 
tellers of fates glided through the press, fingering the amulets 
that hung upon their hearts. Conjurors proclaimed the merits 
of their miracles, bawling in the faces of the curious. Dwarfs 
went to and fro, dressed in bright colours with green and yel¬ 
low turbans on their enormous heads, tapping with long staves, 
and relating their deformities. Water-sellers sounded their 
gongs. Before p>Tamids of oranges and dates, neatly arranged 
in patterns, sat boys erv ing in shrill voices the luscious virtues 
of their fruits. Idiots, with blear eyes and protending under¬ 
lips, gibbered and whined. Dogs barked. Bakers hurried 
along with trays of loaves upon their heads. From the low and 
smoky arcades to right and left came the reiterated grunt of 
negroes pounding coffee. A fanatic was roaring out his 
prayers. Arabs in scarlet and blue cloaks passed by to the 
min Maure, under whose white and blue archway lounged 
the Kabylc masseurs with folded, muscular arms. A mara* 
bout, black as a coal, rode on a white horse towards the great 
mosque, followed by his servant on foot 

Native soldiers went by to the Easba on the height, or 
strolled down towards the Cafds Maures smoking cigarettes. 
Circles of grave men bent over card games, dominoes and 
^u(^t8 — called by the Arabs the Ladies’ Game. Khodjas 
made their way with dignity towards the Bureau Arabe. 
Veiled women, fat and lethargic, jingling with ornaments, 
waddled through the arches of the arcades, carrying in their 
painted and perspiring hands blocks of sweetmeats which 
ww the flies. Children played in the dust by little heaps 
of refuse, which they stirred up into clouds wi& their danc¬ 
ing, nak^ feet. In front, as if from the first palms of the 
oasis, rose the roar of beaten drums from the negroes’ quarter, 
and from the hilltop at the feet of the minarets came the 
fierce and piteous noise that is the leii-tnoHf of the desoi, 
the multitudinous complaining of camels dominating all othw 
sounds. 

As Domini and Androrsky rode into this whirlpool at 
hunsaity, sbonre which the sky was ted like a great wound, it 
flowed SM eddied round them, making diem its oastre. 
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unTal of a atranger-woman was a rare, if not an nnparall^sd, 
event in Amara, and Batoucb had been very busy in spreading 
the fame of his mistress. 

** Madame should dismount,” said Batouch. “ Ali will tdce 
the horses, and I will escort Madame and Monsieur up the 
hill to the place of the fountain. Shabah will be there to 
greet Madame.” 

“ What an uproar! ” Domini exclaimed, half laughing, half 
confused. “ Who on earth is Shabah ? ” 

“ Shabah is the Caid of Amara,” replied Batouch with dig¬ 
nity. “ The greatest man of the city. He awaits Madame by 
the fountain.” Domini cast a glance at Androvsky. 

“Well?” she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders like a man who thinks strife use- 
lees and the moment come for giving in to Fate. 

“ Tlie monster has opened his jaws for us,” he said, forcing 
a laugh. “We had better walk in, I suppose. But-—-O 
Domini! — the silence of the wastes! ” 

“ We shall know it again. This is only for the moment. 
We shall have all its joy arain.” 

“Who knows?” he said, as he had said when they were 
riding up the sand slope. “ Who knows ? ” 

Then they got off their horses and were taken by the crowd. 


CHAPTER XXir 


•pHE TUMULT OF AMARA WAKED UP IN DOMINI 
* the town-eense that had been slumbering. Ali that seemed 
to confuse, to daze, to repel Androvsky, even to inspire him 
witib fear, the noise of the teeming crowds, their perpetual move- 
msnt, thdr contact, startled her into a vividness of life and 
appreh e nsion of its various meanings, that sent a Uirill Uirou^ 
liiw. And the tiirill was musical with happiness. To the mi 
a great vision of human life brings sadness because tiim read 
into the hearts of others their own misery. But to the lu^py 
stuk a vision brings exultation, for everywhere they ftnd dm^ 
ing reflections of their own joy. Domini had lived madi in 
crowds, but always she had b^ actively unhappy, or at laast 
coldly dreary in them. Now, for tha first tune, ^ nm lur* 
rounded by masses of frilow-beings in her splendid uanttot * 
aanit. And the atfast al tlna ratarn, aa tt wai% to aanilhing 
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like the former material conditions of her life, with the mental 
and aflectional conditions of it transformed by joy, was strik* 
ing even to herself. Suddenly she realised to the full her own 
humanity, and the living warmth of sympathy that is fanned 
into flame in a human heart by the presence of human life with 
its hopes, desires, fears, passions, joys, that leap to the eye. 
Instead of hating this fierce change from solitude with the man 
she loved to a crowd with the man she loved she rejoiced in it. 
Androvsky was the cause of both her joys, joy in the waste 
and joy in Amara, but while he shared the one he did not share 
the other. 

This did not surprise her because of the conditions in which 
he had lived. He was country-bred and had always dwelt far 
from towns. She was returning to an old experience — old, for 
the London crowd and the crowd of Amara were both crowds of 
men, however different — with a mind transformed by happi¬ 
ness. To him the experience was new. Something within her 
told her that it was necessaiy, that it had been ordained because 
he needed it. The recalled town-sense, with its sharpness of 
observation, persisted. i\s she rode into Amara she had seemed 
to herself to be reading Androvsky with an almost merciless 
penetration which yet she could not check. Now she did not 
wish to check it, for the prmetration that is founded on perfect 
love can only yield good fruit. It seemed to her that she was 
allowed to see clearly for Androvsky what he could not see him¬ 
self, almost as the mother sees for the child. This contact with 
the crowds of Amara. was. she thought, one of the gifts the 
desert made to him. He did not like it He wished to reject it 
But he was mistaken. For the moment his vision was clouded, 
as our vision for ourselves so often is. She realised this, and, 
for the first time since the marriage service at Beni-Mora, per¬ 
haps seemed to be selfish. She opposed his wish. Hitherto there 
had never been any sort of contest between them. Their de¬ 
sires, like their hearto. had been in accord. Now there was not 
a contest, for Androvsky yielded to Domini’s preference, when 
she ezprened it, with a quickness that set his pMsion before her 
in a new and beautiful light. But she knew toat, for die 
moment, they were not in accord. He hated and dreaded what 
alto encoontered with a vivid sensation of sympathy and joy. 

She felt that there was something morbid in his horror of 
the crowd, and die same strength of h« nature said to her, 
“Uproot itr 

7%Mir«einp wee pltehed on theaendrhills, to the north ^ tfa« 
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dty near the French and Arab cemeteries. Thqr reached it 
only when darkness was falling, going out of the city on foot 
by the great wall of dressed stone which enclosed ttie Kasha of 
the native soldiers, and ascending and descending various slopes 
of deep sand, over which the airs of night blew with a peculiar 
thin f^hness that renewed Doniini’s sense of being at the end 
of the world. Ever)’ thing here whispered the same message, 
said, “ We are the denizens of far-away.” 

In their walk to the camp they were accompanied by a little 
procession. Shabah, the Caid of Amara, a shortish man whose 
immense dignity made him almost gigantic, insisted upon at¬ 
tending them to the tents, with his young brother, a pretty, 
libertine boy of sixteen, the brother’s tutor, an Arab blau as a 
negro but without the negro’s look of having been freshly oiled, 
and two attendants. To them joined himself the Caid of the 
Nomads, a swarthy potentate who not only looked, but actually 
was, immense, his four servants, and his uncle, a venerable per¬ 
son like a shepherd king. These worthies surrounded Domini 
and Androvsky, and behind streamed the curious, the enviou^ 
the greedy and the desultory Arabs, who followed in the trail 
of every stranger, hopeful of the crumbs that are said to fall 
from the rich man’s table. Shabah spoke French and led the 
conversation, which was devoted chiefly to his condition of 
health. Some years before an attempt had been made upon hia 
life by poison, and since that time, as he himself exprnsed it, 
his stomach had been “ perturbed as a guard dog in the night 
when robbers arc approaching.” All efforts to console or to 
inspire him with ho^ of future cure were met with a stem 
ho^lessness, a brusque certainty of perpetual suffering. The 
idM that his stomach could again know peace evidently shocked 
and distressed him, and as they all wadra together through the 
aan^ pioneered by the glorifl^ Batouch, Domini was ohli^ 
to yield to his emphatic despair, and to join with him in nia 
appreciation of ttie perpetual indigestion which set him an^ 
from the rest of the world like some God within a shrine. 


skittish boy, his brother, who wore kid gloves, cast at her div 
glances of admiration which asked for a return. The black 
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these personages with coffee, and they finally departed promis¬ 
ing a speedy return, and full of invitations, which were cor¬ 
dially accepted by Batouch on his employer’s behalf before 
either Domini or Androvsky had time to say a word. 

Ab the cortege disappeared over the sands towards the city 
Domini burst into a little laugh, and drew Androvsky out to the 
tent door to see them go. 

Society in the sands! ” she exclaimed gaily. Boris, this 
is a new experience. Look at our guests making their way to 
their palaces! ” 

Slowly the potentates progressed across the white dunes 
towards the city. Shabah wore a long red cloak. His brother 
was in pink and gold, with white billowing trousers. The Caid 
of the Nomads was in green. They all moved with a large and 
conscious majesty, surrounded by their obsequious attendants. 
Above them the purple sky show^ a bright evening star. Near 
it was visible the delicate silhouette of the young moon. Scat¬ 
tered over the waste rose many koubbahs, grey in the white, 
with cupolas of gypse. Hundreds of dogs were barking in the 
distance. To the left, on the vast, rolling slopes of sand, glared 
the innumerable fires kindled before the tents of the Ouled 
Nails. Before the sleeping tent rose the minarets and the 
gilded cupolas of the city which it dominated from its moun¬ 
tain of sand. Behind it was the blanched immensity of the 
plain, of the lonely desert from which Domini and Androvsky 
had come to face this barbaric stir of life. And the city 
waa full of music, of tom-toms throbbing, of bugles blowing 
in the Kasha, of pipes shrieking from hidden dwellings, 
and of the faint but multitudinous voices of men, carried 
to them on their desolate and treeless height by the frail 
wind of night that seemed a white wind, twin-brother of the 
sands. 

" Let ns go a step or two towards the city, Boris,” Domini 
said, as their guests sank magnificently down into a fold of the 
dnnea. 

“ Towards the city! ” he answered. “ Why not-? ” He 

glanced behind him to the vacant, noiseless sands. 

She set her impulse against his for the first time. 

“ No, this is our town life, our Sahara season. Let us give 
ooraslves to it The loneliness will be its antidote some day.” 

** Veiy well, Domini,” he answered. 

Th^ went a little way towards the city, and stood still in the 
sand at the edge of tlwir height 
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Listen, Boris! Is nH it strange in the night all this bar* 
baric music ? It excites me/^ 

You are glad to be here.” 

She heard the note of disappointment in his voice, but did 
not respond to it. 

“ And look at all those fires, hundreds of them in the 
sand! 

“ Yes/’ he said, “ it is wonderful, but the solitudes are beet. 
This IS not the heart of the deceit, this is what the Arabs call 
it, ‘ The Belly of the Desert.' In the heart of the desert there 
IS silence.” 

She thought of the falling of the wind when the Sahara took 
them, and knew that her love of tlie silence was intense. 
Nevertheless, to-night tlie other part of her was in the ascend¬ 
ant. She wanted liim to siiure it. He did not. Could she 
provoke him to share it ? 

“ Yet, as we rode in, I liad a feeling that the heart of tlie 
desert was here,” she said. “ You know I said so/^ 

“ Do you say so still? ” 

*' The heart, Boris, is the centre of life, is nH it? ” 

He was silent. She felt liis inner feeling fighting hera. 
To-night,” she said, putting her arm tlirough his, and look* 
ing towards the city, " I feel a tremendous sympathy with hu¬ 
man life such as I never felt before. Boris, it ebonies to me from 
you. Yes, it does. It is born of my love for you, and seems 
to link me, and you witli me, to all these strangers, to all men 
and women, to everything that lives. It is as if I was not quite 
human before, and my love for you had made me completely 
human, had done something to me that even — even my love 
for God had not been able to do.” 

She lowered her voice at the last words. After a moment she 
added: 

‘‘ Perhaps in isolation, even with you, I could not come to 
completeness. Perhaps you could not in isolation even with 
me. Boris, I think it’s good for us to be in the midst of lilt 
for a Ume/" 

You wish to remain here, Domini? 

Yes, fora Umc.^^ 

The fatalistic feeling that had sometimes come nfKm her in 
this land entered into her at this moment She felt It is 
written that we are to remain here/’ 

Let us remain here, Dmnint,” he said quietly. 

The note of disappointment bad gone out of his voiet 
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deliberately banished from it by his love for her, but she seemed 
to bear it, nevertheless, echoing far down in his soul. At that 
moment ^e loved him like a woman he had made a lover, but 
also like a woman he liad made a mother by becoming a child. 

Thank you, Boris,she answered very quietly. You are 
good to me.^’ 

“ You are good to me,’^ he said, remembering the last words 
of Father Koubier. “ How can I be anything else ? ” 

Directly he had spoken the words his body trembled violently. 

Boris, what is it? she exclaimed, startled. 

He took his arm away from hers. 

These — these noises of the city in the night coming across 
the sand-hills are extraordinary. I have become so used to 
silence tliat perhaps they get upon my nerves. I shall grow 
accustomed to them presentlv.” 

He turned towards the tents, and she went with him. It 


seemed to her that he had evaded her question, that he had not 
wished to answer it, and the sense sharply awakened in her by a 
return to life near a city made her probe for the reason of this. 
She did not find it, but in her mental search she found herself 
presently at Mogar. It seemed to her that the same sort of 
uneasiness which had beset her husband at Mogar beset him 
now more fierc*ely at Amara, that, as he had just said, his nerves 
were being tortured by something. But it could not be the 
noises from the city. 

After dinner Batouch came to tlie tent to suggest that they 
should go down with him into the city. Domini, feeling certain 
tluit Androvsky would not wish to go, at once refused, alleging 
that the was tired. Batouch then asked Androvsky to go with 
him, and^ to Domini’s astonishment, he said that if she did not 
mind his leaving her for a short time he would like a stroll. 
Perhaps/’ be said to her, as Batouch and he were starting, 
** perhaps it will make me more completely human; perhaps 
there is something still to be done that even you, Domini, have 
not accomplished.’’ 


She knew he was alluding to her words before dinner. He 
stood looking at her with a slight smile that did not suggest 
hapiness, then added: 

^ That link you spoke of between us and these strangers ” 
—he made a gesture towards the city — I ought perhaps to 
fed it more strongly than I do, I — I will try to feel it’* 
Then he tnniea seway, and wmt with Batouch across the 
sand«hiUs, walking heavily. 
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As Domini watched him going she felt chilled, becanse 
there was something in his manner, in his smile, that seemed 
for the moment to set them apart ^m each other, something 
she did not understand. 

Soon Androvsky disappeared in a fold of the sands as he 
had disappeared in a fold of the sands at Mogar, not long 
before De Trevignac came. She thought of Momr once more, 
steadily, reviewing mentally — with the renewed sharpness of 
intellect that had returned to her, brought by contact with the 
city — all that had passed there, as she never reviewed it 
before. 

It had been a strange episode. 

She began to walk slowly up and down on the sand before 
the tent. Ouardi came to walk with her, but she sent him 
away. Before doing so, however, something moved her to ask 
him: 

“ That African liqueur, Ouardi — you remember that you 
brought to the tent at Mogar — have we any more of it? ” 

“ITie monk’s liqueur, Madame?” 

" What do you mean — monk’s liqueur ? ” 

“ It was invented by a monk, Madame, and is sold by the 
monks of El*Largani.” 

“ Oh! Have we any more of it ? ” 

“ There is another bottle, Madame, but 1 should not dare 
to bring it if-” 

He paused. 

“ If what, Ouardi ? ” 

" If Monsieur were there.” 

Domini was on the point of asking him why, but she checked 
herself and told him to leave her. Then she walked op and 
down once more on the sand. She was thinking now of the 
broken ^lass on the ground at Androvsky’s feet when she 
found him alone in the tent after De Trevignac had gone. 
Guardi’s words made her wonder whether this Uqueur, brought 
to celebrate De Trevignac’s presence in the camp, h^ tur^ 
the conversation upon the subject of the religions orders; 
whether Androvsky had perhaps said something against them 
which had offended De Travignac, a staunch Catholic; 
wfaethCT there had been a quarrel oetween the two men on the 
subject of religion. It was possible. She renmmbered De 
Trevignao*s strange almost mystical, gesture in tibe dawi^ 
following his look of horror towards the tent where her hnsbana 
lay sleep^. 
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To-night her mind — her whole nature — felt terribly alive. 

She tried to think no more of Mogar, but her thoughts 
centred round it, linked with it this great city, whose lights 
shone in the distance below her, whose music came to her from 
afar over the silence of the sands. 

Mogar and Amara; what had they to do with one another? 
Leagues of desert divided them. One was a desolation, the 
other was crowded with men. What linked them together in 
her mind? 

Androvsky’s fear of both — that was tlie link. She kept on 
thinking of the glance he had cast at the watch-tower, to which 
Trevignac had been even then approaching, although they 
knew it not. De Trevignac! She walked faster on the sand, 
to and fro before the tent. Why had he looked at the tent in 
which Androvsky slept with horror? Was it because Androvsky 
had denounced the religion that he reverenced and loved? 
Could it have been that ? But then — did Androvsky actively 
hate religion? Perhaps he hated it, and concealed his hatred 
from her because he knew it would cause her pain. Yet she 
had sometimes felt as if he were seeking, perhaps with fear, 
perhaps with ignorance, perhaps with uncertainty, but still 
seeking to draw near to God. That was why she had been able 
to hope for him, why she had not been more troubled by his 
loss of the faith in which he had been brought up, and to 
which she belonged heart and soul. Could she have been wrong 
in her feeling — deceived? There were men in the world, 
she knew, who denied the existence of a Gmi, and bitterly 
ridiculed all faith. She remembered the blasphemies of her 
father. Had she married a man who, like him, was lost, who, 
as he had, furiouslv denied God? 

A cold thrill of fear came into her heart. Suddenly she felt 
as if, perhaps, even in her love, Androvsky had been a stranger 
to her. 

She stood upon the sand. It chanced that she looked towards 
the camp of the Ouled Nails, whose fires blazed upon the 
dunes. While she looked she was presently aware of a light 
that detached itself from the blaze of the fire, and moved from 
them, coming towards the place where she was standixig, 
•lowly. The young moon only nve a faint ray to the night. 
This light travelled onward through the dimness like an 
eartlMmund star. She watched it with intentnees^ as people 
watdh any moving thing when thdr minds are eagerly at 
work, staringi yet ecaremy conscious that they see* 
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The little light moved steadily on over the sands^ now de¬ 
scending the side of a dune, now mounting to a crest, and 
always coming towards the place where Domini was standing. 
And* presently this determined movement towards her caught 
hold of her mind, drew it away from other thoughts, fixed it 
on the light. She became interested in it, intent upon it 

Who was bearing it? No doubt some desert man, some 
Arab. She imaginSi him tall, brown, lithe, half-naked, hold¬ 
ing the lamp in his muscular fingers, treading on bare feet 
silently over the deep sand. Why had he left the camp? 
What was his purpose? 

The light drew near. It was now moving over the flats and 
seemed, she thought, to travel more quickfv. And always it 
came straight towards where she was standing A conviction 
dawned in her that it was travelling with an intention of 
reaching her, that it was carritnl by someone who was think¬ 
ing of her. But liow could that be? She thought of the light 
as a thing with a mind and a purfioge, borne by someone who 
backed up its puqiose, helping it to do what it wanted. And it 
wanted to come to her. 

In Mogar! Androvsky had dreaded something in Mogar. 
De Trevignac had come. He dreaded something in Amara. 
This light came. For an instant she fancied that the light 
was a lamp carried by Trevignac. Then she saw that it 
gleamed upon a long black robe, the soutane of a priest 

As she and Androvsky rode into Amara she had asked her¬ 
self whether his w^cond dread would l)e followed, as his first 
dread had been, by an unusual incident. When she saw the 
soutane of a priest, black in the lamplight, moving towards 
her over the whiteness of the sand, she said to herself that it 
was to be so followed. This priest stood in the place of De 
Trevignac. 

Why did he come to her? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


\VHEN the priest drew close to the TIHT 
^ ^ Domini saw that it was not he who carried the knimiL 
but a native soldier, one of the Timilleuers, formerly ciUba 
Turcos, who walked beside him. The soldier sainted nd 
the priest took off his broad, fluffy black hat* ^ 
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‘^Good-evening, Madame/^ he said, speaking French with 
the accent of Marseilles. I am the Aumonier of Amara, and 
have just heard of your arrival here, and as I was visiting my 
friends on the sand-hills yonder, I thought I would venture to 
call and ask whether I could be of any service to you. The 
hour is informal, I know, but to tell the truth, Madame, after 
five years in Amora one does not know how to be formal 
any longer.’’ 

His eyes, which had a slightly impudent look, rare in a 
priest but not unpleasing, twinkled cheerfully in the lamplight 
as he spoke, and his whole expression betokened a highly social 
disposition and the most genuine pleasure at meeting with a 
stranger. While she looked at him, and heard him speak, 
Domini laughed at herself for the imaginations she had just 
been cherishing. He had a broad figure, long arms, large feci 
encased in stout, comfortable boots. His face was burnt brown 
by the sun and partially eoncealetl by a heavy black beard, 
whiskers and moustache. His features were blunt and looked 
boyish, though his age must have Ix'on about forty. The nose 
was snub, and accorded with the expresMon in his eyes, which 
were black like liis hair and full ot twinkling lighU*. As he 
smiled genially on T)omirii he showed two rows of small, 
square white teeth. His Marseilles acwnt exactly suibnl lus 
appearance, which was rough hut honest Domini welcomed 
him gladly. Indt'ed, her reveption of him was more than 
cordial, almost eager. For she had been vaguely expecting 
some tragic figure, some jH^rsonality suggestive of raysterx’ or 
sorrow, as she thought of the incidents at Mogar, and associated 
the moving light with the approach of further strange events. 
This homely figure of her religion, beaming satisfaction and 
comfortable anticipation of friendly intercourse, laid to rest 
fears which only now, when she was conscious of relief, she 
knew she had be<m entertaining. JShe begged the priest to conic 
into the dining-tont, and, taking up the little liell which was 
on the table, went out into the sand and rang it for Guardi. 

He came at once, like a shadow gliding over the waste. 

“ Brin|^ us coffee for two, Guardi, biscuits " — she glanced 
at her visitor — “bons-lions, yes, the bon-bons in the white 
boXp and the cigars. And take the soldier with you and enter- 
tain him well. Give him whatever he likes.’’ 

Onardi went away with the soldier, talking frantically* and 
Domini returned to the tent, where she found the priest gleam¬ 
ing witti joyotis anticipation. They sat down in the comfort- 
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able basket chairs before the tent door^ through which they 
could see the shining of the cit/s lights and hear the distant 
sound of its throbbing and wailing music. 

My husband has gone to see the city/^ Domini said after 
she had told the priest her name and b^n informed that his 
was ilax Beret. 

We only arrived this evening.^^ 

I know, Madame.^^ 

He beamed on her, and stroked his thick beard with his 
broad, sunburnt hand. “ Everyone in Amara knows, and 
everyone in the tents. We know, too, how many tents you 
have, how many servants, how many camels, horses, dogs.” 

He broke into a hearty laugh. 

‘‘We know what you We just had for dinner I” 

Domini laughed too. 

Not really ! ” 

“ Well, I heard in the camp that it was soup and stewed 
mutton. But never mind! You must forgive us. We are 
barbarians! We are sand-rascals! We are ruflBans of the 
sun! 

His laugh was infectious. He leaned back in his chair and 
shook with the mirth his own remarks had roused. 

“We are ruffians of the sun!'’ he repeated with gusto. 
“ And we must be forgiven everything.” 

Although clad in a soutane he looked, at that moment, like 
a type of the most joyous tolerance, and Domini could not help 
mentally comparing him with the priest of Beni-Mora. What 
would Father Koubier think of Fatlier Beret? 

“ It is easy to forpve in the sun,” Domini said. 

The priest laid his hands on his knees, setting hia feet well 
aprt. She noticed that his hands were not scrupulously 
cle^n. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ it is impossible to be anything but 
lenient in the sun. That is my eiperience. Excuse me, but 
are you a Catholic?” 

“ Yes ” 

“So much the better. You must let me show you the 
chapel. It is in the building with the cupolas.^ The congrega¬ 
tion consists of five on a fml Sunday.” His laugh broke out 
again. “ I hope the day after to-morrow you and your hue* 
Imnd will make it seven. But, as I was saying, the sun teedies 
one a leeson of charity. When 1 first came to live in Africa in 
the midst of the sano-rescals ~ eh, Madame! 1 euppoee ee 
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a priest I ought to have been shocked by their goingehon. And 
indeed I tried to be, I conscientiously did my b^t. But it 
was no good. I could nH be shocked. The sunshine drove it 
all out of me. I could only say, ‘ It is not for me to question 
le bon Dieu, and le bon Dieu has created these people and set 
them here in the sand to behave as they do. What is my busi¬ 
ness? I can’t convert them. I can’t change their morals. I 
must just he a friend to them, cheer them up in their sorrows, 
give them a bit if they ’re starv ing, doctor them a little. I’m 
a first-rate hand at making an Arab take a pill or a powder! 
— when they are ill, and make them at home with the white 
marabout.’ That’s what the sun has taught me, and every 
sand-rascal and sand-rascal’s child in Amara is a friend of 
mine.” 

He stretched out his legs as if he wished to elongate his 
satisfaction, and stared Domini full in the face with eyes that 
confidently, naively, asked for her approval of his doctrine of 
the sun. She could not help liking him, though she felt more 
as if she were sitting with a jolly, big, and rather rowdy boy 
than with a priest. 

You are fond of the Arabs then?” she said. 

** Of course I am, Madame. 1 can speak their language, 
and I'm as much at home in their tents, and more, than I 
should ever be at the Vatican — with all respect to the Holy 
Father.” 

He got up, went out into the sand, expectorated noisily, 
then returmxl to the tent, wiping his bearded mouth with a 
lar^ red cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

‘^Are you staying here long, Madame?” 

He sat down again in his chair, making it creak with his 
substantial weight. 

don’t know. If my husband is happy here. But he 
prefers the solitudes, I think.” 

**Does he? And yet he’s gone into the city. Plenty of 
bustle there at night, I can tell you. Well, now, I don’t agree 
with your husband. I know it’s been said that solitude is 
good for the sad, but I think just the eo^trarv^ Ah I ” 

The last sonorously joyous exclamation jump^ out of 
Father Beret at the sight of Ouardi, who at t^ mom^t 
entered with a lar^ tray, covered with a coffee-pot, cupa, 
biscuits, bon-bons, cigars, and a bulging flask of some Uqueor 
flanked by little glassee. 

^^You fare generously in the desert I see, ICadame,^ he 
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exclaimed. And so much the better. What’s your servant’s 
name?’’ 

Domini told him. 

" Ouardi! that means bom in the time of the roses.” He 
addressed Ouardi in Arabic and sent him off into the dark¬ 
ness chuckling gaily. “ These Arab names all have their 
meanings — Onlagareb, mother of scorpions, Omteoni, mother 
of eagles, and so on. So much the better! Comforts are 
rare here, but you carry them with you. Sugar, if you 
please.” 

Domini put two lumps into his cup. 

“ If you allow me! ” 

He added two more. 

I never refuse a good cigar. These harmless joys are 
excellent for man. They help his Christianity. They keep 
him from bitterness, harsh judgments. But harshness is for 
northern climes — rainy England, eh ? Forgive me, Madame. 
I speak in joke. You come from England perhaps. It did n’t 
occur to me that-” 

They both laughed. His garrulity was irresistible and made 
Domini feel as if she were sitting with a child. Perhaps he 
caught her feelings, for he added; 

*‘The desert has made me an enfant terrible, I fear. What 
have you there ? ” 

His eyes had bf^en attracted by the flask of liqueur, to which 
Domini was stretching out her liand with the intenticm of 
giving him some. 

« I don’t know,” 

She leaned forward to read tlie name on the flask. 

L o u a r i n e,” she said. 

Pst! ” exclaimed the priest, with a start 

you have some? I don’t know whether it’s good. 
I’ve never tasted it, or seen it before. Will you have 
some?” 

She felt so absolutely certain that he would say Yes ” that 
she lifted the flask to pour the liqueur into one of the little 
glasses, but, looking at him, she saw that he hesitated. 

" After all — why not ? ” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why not ? ” 

She was holding the flask over the glass. He saw that hia 
remark surprised her. 

Yea, Madame, thanks.” 

She poured out the liqueur and banded it to him. He sat 
it down by his eoffee-enp. 
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The fact is, Madame — but you know nothing about this 
liqueur?” 

*^No, nothing. What is it?” 

Her curiosity was roused by his hesitation, his words, but 
still more by a certain gravity which had come into his face. 

Well, this liqueur comes from the Trappist monastery of 
El-Largani.” 

The monk’s liqueur! ” she exclaimed. 

And instantly she thought of Mogar. 

You do know then ? ” 

** Ouardi told me we had with us a liqueur made by some 
monks.” 

This is it, and very excellent it is. I have tasted it in 
Tunis.” 

** But then why did you hesitate to take it here?” 

He lifted his glass up to the lamp. The light shone on its 
contents, showing that the liquid was pale green. 

^‘Madame,” he said, ‘‘the Trappists of El-Largani have a 
fine property. They grow every sort of tilings, but their vine¬ 
yards are specially famous, and their wines bring in a splendid 
it»venuc. This is their only liqueur, this Ixmarine. It, too, 
has brought in a lot of money to the community, but when what 
they have in stock at the monastery now' is exhausted they will 
never make another franc by Louarine.” 

** But why not ? ” 

‘‘ The secret of its manufacture belonged to one monk only. 
W his death he was to confide it to another whom he had 
chosen.” 

And he died suddenly without-” 

** Madame, he did n’t die.” 

The gravity had returned to the priest's face and deepened 
there, transforming it He put the glass down without touch¬ 
ing it with his lips. 

" Then — I don’t understand.” 

“ He disappeared from the monastery.” 

“ Do vou mean he left it — a Trappist? ” 

w Yes'.” 

** After taking the final vows?” 

** Oh, he had been a monk at EULargani for over twmty 

years,” 

How horrible! ” Domini said. She looked at the pale- 
green liquid. *^How horrible!” she repeated. 

The monks would have kept the matter a secret, 
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but a servaat of the hoiellerie — who had taken no vow of 
eternal alienee — spoke, and — well, I know it here in the 
* ^lly of Oie Desert/ ” 

" Horrible 

She said the word again, and as if she felt its meaning more 
acutely each time she spoke it. 

After twenty years to go! she added after a moment. 
^‘And was there no reason, no — no excuse — no, I don’t 
mean excuse! But liad nothing exceptional happened?” 

What exceptional thing can happen in a Trappist monas¬ 
tery?” said the priest. “One day is exactly like another 
there, and one year ejcactly like another.” 

“Was it long ago?” 

“ Xo, not very long. Only some months. Oh, perhaps it 
may be a year by now, but not more. Poor fellow ! I sunpose 
he was a man who did n't know himself, Madame, and the 
devil tempted him. 

“But after twenty years!” said Domini. 

The thing seemed to her almost incredible. 

“ That man must be in hell now,” she added. “ In the 
hell a man can make for himself by his own act. Oh, here is 
my husband.” 

Androvsky stood in the tent door, looking in upon them with 
startled, scrutinising eyes. lie luid come over Uie deep sand 
without noisi?. Neither Domini nor the priest liad heard a 
footstep. The priest got up from iiis chair and bowed gen¬ 
ially. 

“ Good-evening, Monsieur,” he said, not w'aiting for any 
introduction. “ I am the Aumonier of Amara, and-” 

He paused in the full flow of his talk. Androvsk/s eyes had 
wandered from his face to the table, upon which stood the 
coffee, the liqueur, and the other Uiiiigs brought by Ouardi. 
It was evident even to the self-centred priest that his host was 
not listening to him. There was a moment’s awkward pause. 
Then Domini said; 

“Boris, Monsieur PAumonierl” 

She did not speak loudly, but with an intention that recalled 
the mind of her husband. He stepped slowly into the tent 
and held out his hand in silence to tm priest As he did so the 
lam^igbt fell full upon him. 

“ »ri^ ate you ill?” Domini exclaimed. 

Tbej^est had taken Androvsk/s hand, but with a doubtful 
air. His cheerful and confident manner had died awayi and 
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his eyee, fixed upon his host, shone with an astonishment which 
was mingled with a sort of boyish glumness. It was evident 
that he felt that his presence was unwelcome. 

I have a headache,” Androvsky said. “I — that is why I 
returned.” 

He dropped the priest’s hand. He was again looking towards 
the table. 

” The sun was unusually fierce to-day,” Domini said. “ Do 
you think-” 

“ Yes, yes,” he interrupted. “ That’s it. I must have had 
a touch of the sun.” 

He put his hand to his head. 

“ Excuse me, Monsieur,” he said, speaking to the priest but 
not looking at him. “ I am really feeling unwell. Another 
day-” 

He went out of the tent and disappeared silently into the 
darkness. Domini and the priest look^ after him. Then the 
priest, with an air of embarrassment, took up his hat from the 
table. His cigar had gone out, but he pulled at it as if he 
thought it was still aliglit. then took it out of his mouth and, 
glancing with a naive reCTOt at the good things upon the table, 
his half-finished coffee, the biscuits, the white box of bon-bons 
— said: 

“ Madame, I must be off. I've a good way to go, and it’s 
getting late. If you will allow me-” 

He went to the tent door and called, in a powerful voice: 

“ Beigasaem! Belgassem! " 

He paused, then called again: 

" Belgassem! ” 

A light travelled over the sand from the farther tents of the 
servants. The priest turned roimd to Domini and shook her 
by the hand. 

“Good-night, Madame.” 

“ I'm very sorry,” she said, not trying to detain him. 
“You must come again. My husband is evidently ill, and 
_ 

“ You must go to him. Of course. Of course. This tun 
it a blessing. Still, it brings fever sometimes, especially to 
strangers. We sand-rascals — eh. Madame! ” be laughed, but 
the laugh had lost its sonorous ring —“we can stand il 
It’s our friend. But for travellers sometimes it’s a little hit 
too much. But now, mind. 1 ’m a bit of a doctor, and if to¬ 
morrow your husband is no better I might — anyhow ” — he 
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looked again lonrangly at the bon>bons and the cigars — “if 
yon ’ll afiow me 1 ’ll call to know how he is.” 

“ Thank you, Monsieur.” 

“ Not at all, Madame, not at all! 1 can set him right in a 
minute, if it’s anything to do with the sun, in a minute. Ah, 
here ’» Belgaasem! ” 

The soldier stood like a statue without, bearing the lantern. 
The priest hesitated. He was holding the bumt-out cigar in 
his hand, and now he glanced at it and then at the cigar>box. 
A plaintive expression overspread his bronzed and bearded 
face. It became almost piteous. Quickly Domini went to the 
table, took two cigars from the box and came back. 

“ You must have a cigar to smoke on the way.” 

“ Keally, Madame, you are too good, but — well, I never 
refuse a fine cigar, and tliese — upon my word — are-” 

He struck a match on his broad-toed boot. His demeanour 
was becoming cheerful again. Domini gave the other cigar to 
the soldier. 

“ Good-night, Madame. X demain then, k demain! I trust 
your husband may be able to rest. A demain! X demain! ” 

The light moved away over tlie dunes and dropped down 
towards &e city. Then Domini hurried across the sand to the 
sleeping-tent. As she went she was acutely aware of the many 
distant noises that rose up in the night to the pale crescent of 
the young moon, the pulsing of the tom-toms in the city, the 
faint screaming of the pipes tliat sounded almost like human 
beings in distress, Ute passionate barking of the guard dogs 
tied up to the tents on the sand-slopes where the multitudes 
of fires gleamed. The sensation of being far away, and close to 
the heart of the desert, deepened in her, but she felt now that 
it was a savam heart, that there was something terrible in the 
remoteness. In the faint moonlight the tent cast black shadows 
upon the wintry whiteness of the sands, that rose and fell like 
waves of a smooth but foam-covered sea. And the shadow of 
the sleeping-tent looked the blackest of them all. For she began 
to feel as if there was another darkness about it than t^ 
darkness that it cast upon the sand. Her husband’s face that 
night as be came in from the donee bad been dark with a 
iduidow oast surelr by his soul. And she did not know what it 
was in his soul tnat sent forth the shadow. 

“BorisI” 

She vraa at the door of the sleeping-teat He did not 
answer. 
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Boris! ” 

He came in from the farther tent that he used as a dreasing- 
room^ carrying a lit candle in lus hand. She went up to him 
with a movement of swift, ardent sincerity. 

You felt ill in the city? Did Batoucb let you come back 
alone? ” 

I preferred to be alone.’^ 

He set down the candle on the table, and moved so that the 
light of it did not fall upon his face. She took his hands in 
hers gently. There was no response in his hands. They re- 
niain^ in hers nervelessly. They felt almost like dead things 
in her hands. But they were not cold, but burning hot. 

You have fever! ” she said. 

She let one of his bands go and put one of hers to his fore* 
bead. 

“ Your forehead is burning, and your pulses — how they are 
beating! Like hammers! 1 must-*’ 

“ DonH give me anytlung, Domini! It would be useless.’^ 

She was silent. There was a sound of hopelessness in his 
voice that frightened lu*r. It was like the voice of a man 
rejecting remedies because he knew that he was stricken with 
a mortal disease. 

“ Why did tliat priest come here to-night?'^ he asked. 

They were both standing up, but now he sat down in a chair 
heavily, taking his hands from hers. 

“ Merely to pay a visit of courtesy/’ 

At night? ” 

He spoke suspiciously. Again she thought of Mogar, and of 
how, on his return from the dunes, he had said to her, “ There 
is a light in the tower.'’ A painful sensation of being sur¬ 
round^ with mystery came upon her. It was hateful to her 
strong and frank nature. It was like a miasma that suffocated 
her soul. 

"^Oh, Boris/^ she exclaimed bluntly, ^"why should he not 
come at night ?’^ 

** la such a thinjj usual ? ” 

** But he was visiting the tents over there — of the nomads, 
and he had heard of our arrival He knew it was informal, 
but, as he said, in the desert one forgets formalities.” 

<< And — and did he ask for anytliing? ” 

" Ask?” 

I saw — on the table — coffee and —* and &ere was 
liqueur.” 
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“ Natiirally I offered him eomething.” 

“He did n’t 88k?” 

“ But, Boris, how could he ? ” 

After 8 moment of silence he said: 

“ No, of course not.” 

He shifted in his chair, crossed one leg over the other, put 
his hands on the arms of it, and continued: 

“ \iVhat did he talk about? ” 

“ A little about Amara.” 

That was all ? ” 

“ He had n’t been here long when vou came-” 

“Oh!” 

“ But he told me one thing that was horrible," she added, 
obedient to her instinct always to tell tlie complete truth to 
him, even about trifles which had nothing to do with their 
lives or their relation to each other. 

“ Horrible! ” Androvsky said, uncrossing his legs and lean¬ 
ing forward in his chair. 

She sat down by him. They both had tlieir backs to the 
light and were in shadow. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What was it about — some crime here ? ” 

“ Oh, no! It was about that liqueur you saw on the table.” 

Androvsky was sitting upon a basket chair. As she spoke it 
creaked under a violent movement that he made. 

“ How could — what could there be that was horrible con¬ 
nected with that ? ” he asked, speaking slowly. 

“ It was made by a monk, a Trappist-” 

He got up from his chair and went to the opening of the 
tent 

“ What-” she began, thinking he was perhaps feeling the 

pain in his head more severely. 

“ I only want to be in the air. It’s rather hot there. Stay 
where yon are, Domini, and — well, what else?” 

He stepped out into the sand, and stood just outside the tent 
in its shaaow. 

" It was invented by a Trappist monk of the monastery of 
Bl-L«rgani, who disappeared from the monastery. He had 
taken the final vows. He bad been Uiere for over twenty 
years.” 

“He—he disappeared — did the priest say?” 

“Ysa.” 

“Where?” 
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I don’t think — I am anxe he does n’t know. But what 
does it matter? The awful thing is that he should leave the 
monastery after taking the eternal vows — vows made to God.” 

After a moment, durimr which neither of them spoke and 
Androvsky stood quite still in the sand, she added: 

" Poor man! ” 

Androvsky came a step towards her, then paused. 

“ Why do you say that, Domini ? ” 

“ I was thinking of the agony be must be enduring if he is 
still alive.” 

*• Agony ? ” 

“ Of mind, of heart. You — I know, Boris, you can’t feel 
with me on certain subjects — yet-” 

“ Yet! ” he said. 

“ Boris ” — she got up and came to the tent door, but 
not out upon the sand — “I dare to hope that some day 
perhaps-” 

She was silent, looking towards him with her brave, steady 
eyes. 

"Agony of heart?” .\ndrov8ky said, recurring to her 
words. " You think — what — you pity that man then? ” 

” And don’t you ? ” 

“I — what has he to do with — us ? Why should we-?” 

” I know. But one does sometimes pity men one never has 
seen, never will see, if one hears something frightful about 
them. Perhaps — don’t smile, Boris — perhaps it was seeing 
that liqueur, which he had actually made in the monastery 
when he was at peace with God, perhaps it was seeing that, that 
has made me realise — such trifles stir the imagination, set 
it working — at any rate-” 

She broke off. After a minute, during which he said 
nothing, she continued: 

“ I bdieve the priest felt something of the same sort. He 
could not drink the liqueur that man had made, although he 
intended to.” 

<< But — that mi^t have been for a different reason.” An* 
drovsky said in a narsh voice; “ priests have strange ideas. 
TTiey often judge thinn cruelly, verjr cruelly.” 

‘’Perhaps they do. Yes; I can imapne that Father Roubier 
of Beni'Mora i^ght, though he is a good man and leads a 
saintly life.” 

** 111080 ax* •emstimes the most cruel. They do not under* 
stand.” 
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“ P^baps aot It may be so. But this priest—he’s not 
like that.’^ 

She thotijht of his genial, bearded face, his expression when 
be said, We are ro&ms of the son,” including himself with 
the desert men, his boisterous laugh. 

His fault might be the other way.” 

“ Which way? 

“Too great a tolerance.” 

“ Can a man be too tolerant towards his feUow*man ? ” said 
Androvsky. 

There was a strange sound of emotion in his deep voice which 
moved her. It seemt^ to her — why, she did not know—to steal 
out of the depth of something their mutual love bad created. 

“The greatest of all tolerance is Cod's,” she said. “I’m 
sure — quite sure — of that.” 

AndiDvsky came in out of the shadow of the tent, took her in 
his arms with passion, laid his lips on hers with passion, hot, 
burning force and fire, and a hard tenderness that was hard 
because it was intense. 

“ God will bless you,” he said. “ God will bless you. What¬ 
ever life brings you at the end you must — you must be 
blessed by Him.” 

“ But He has blessed me,” she whispered, thron|^ tears that 
rushe<l from her eyes, stirred from their well-springs his 
sadden outburst of love for her. “ He has blessed me. He has 
given me you, your love, your truth.” 

Androvsky released her as abruptly as he had taken her in 
his arms, turned, and went out into the desert 


CHAPTER XXIV 

T^BUE TO HIS PROMISE, ON THE FOLLOWING 
* day the priest called to inquire after Androv8ky*s 
He ha^ened to come inst before dijtnner was ready, aad met 
Aadrovaky on the aand before the tent door. 

“It’s not fever then, Monaiear,” he said, after they had 
ahaken hands. 

“ No, BO,” Androvdcy replied. “ I am quite well Giia mom- 

ing^ 

The pcieil leeked at him doaely with an mandwriMaed 
scmtiny. 
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“ Have you been long in the deaert, Monaienr ? ” he aaked. 

“ Smne weeks.” 

“ Tb« heat has tired you. I know the lo<rfc-” 

1 asauie you, Monsieur, that I am accuatomed to heat I 
haye Uved in North Africa all my life.” 

** Indeed. And yet by your appearance I should certainly 
suppose that you n^ded a change from the deaert The air of 
the Sahara is magnificent, but there are people-” 

" 1 am not one of them,” Androvsky said abruptly. “ I have 
never felt so strong physically as since 1 have lived in the 
sand.” 

The priest still looked at him closdy, but said nothing fur¬ 
ther on the subject of health. Indeed, almost immediatmy his 
attention was distracted by the apparition of Ouardi bearing 
dishes frcun the cook’s tent. 

“ I am afraid I have called at a very unorthodox time,” he 
remarked, looking at bis watch; but the fact is that here 
in Amara we-” 

“I hope you will stay to dejeuner” Androvsky said. 

“ It is very good of you. If you are certain that I shall not 
put you out.” 

“ Please stav.” 

“ I will, tW, with pleasure.” 

He mov^ his lips expectantly, as if only a sense of politeness 
prevented him from smacking them. Androvsky went towards 
the aleeping-tent, where Domini, who had been into the city, 
was waaning her hands. 

The pneet has called,” he said. “ I have adced him to 

dijemer.” 

Kw looked at him with frank astonishment in her daric 
eyes. 

“You —Boris!” 

“Yes, I. Why not?” 

“ I dw’t know. But gmierally you hate people.” 

“ He seems a good sort of man.” 

She still lookra at him with some surprise, even with curi¬ 
osity. 

“ Have you taken a fanc^ to a priest? ” she asked, smiling. 

“ Why not? This man is very different from Fathmr Rou- 
bier, mpsu human.” 

“ Father Berat is vary human. I think,” the anaw«red. 

She was stijd sntiJtof . It bad just ooeuried to hm timt the 
priest had timed his vitit with smne forethouiti>t< 
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“ I am coming,” she added. 

A sudden cheerfulness had taken possession of her. All the 
morning she had been feeling grave, even almost apprehensive, 
after a bad nigbt. When her husband had abruptly left her 
and gone away into Uie darkness she had been overtwen by a 
sudden wave of acute depression. She had felt, more painfully 
that ever before, the mental separation which existed between 
them despite their deep love, and a passionate but almost hope¬ 
less longing had filled her heart that in all things they might 
be one, not only in love of each other, but in love of God. 
When Androvsky had taken his anns from her she had seemed 
to feel herself released by a great despair, and this certainty 
— for as he vanished into the darkness she was no more in 
doubt that his love for her left room within his heart for such 
an agony — had for a moment brought her soul to the dust. 
She had been overwhelmed by a sensation that instead of being 
close together they were far apart, almost strangers, and a neat 
bitterness had entered into her. It was accompanied by a 
desire for action. She longed to follow Androvsky, to lay her 
hand on his arm, to stop him in the sand and force him to con¬ 
fide in her. For the first time the idea that he was keeping 
something from her, a sorrow, almost maddened her, even 
made her feel jealous. The fact that she divined what that 
sorrow was, or believed she divined it, did not help her just 
then. She waited a long while, but Androvsky did not return, 
and at last she prayed and went to bed. But her prayers were 
feeble, disjointed, and sleep did not come to her, /or her mind 
was travelling with this man who loved her and who yet was 
out there alone in the night, who was deliberately separating 
himself from her. Towards dawn, when he stole into the tent, 
she was still awake, but she did not speak or give any sign of 
ponscionsness, although she was hot with the fierce desire to 
spring up, to throw her arms round him, to draw his head 
down upon her heart, and say, “ I have given myaelf, body, 
heart and soul, to you. Give yourself to me; give me the 
thing you are keying back — vour sorrow. Till I have that 
I have not all of you, and till I have all of you I am in 
bell.” 

It was a mad impulse. She resisted it and h» q;nite still. 
And when be lay down and was quiet she slrat at bngtii. 

Now, as she heard him speak in the sunshine and lowir that 
he had offered hoepitality to the comfortable priest her Iwart 
suddenly Mt Ulster, she soatceiy knew why. It teemed to her 
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that she had been a little morbid, and that the cloud which 
had settled about her was lifted, revealing the blue. 

At dijeuner she was even more reassured. Her husband 
seemed to get on with the priest better than she had ever seen 
him get on with anybody. He began by making an effort to 
l>c agreeable that was obvious to her; but presently he was 
agreeable without effort. The simple geniality and lack of 
self-consciousness in Father Beret evidently set him at his 
ease. Once or twice she saw him look at his guest with an 
earnest scrutiny that puzzled her, but he talked far more than 
usual and with greater animation, discussing the Arabs and 
listening to the priest's account of the curiosities of life in 
Amara. When at length Father Beret rose to go ^Vndrovsky 
said he would accompany him a little way, and they went off 
together, evidently on the best of terms. 

She was delighted and surprised. She had been right, then. 
It was time that Androvsky was subjected to another influence 
than that of the unpeopled wastes. It was time that he came 
into contact with men whose minds were more akin to his than 
the minds of the Arabs who had been their onlv companions. 
She began to imagine him with her in civilised places, to be 
able to imagine him. And she was glad they had come to 
Amara and confirmed in her resolve to stay on there. She 
even began to wish that the French officers quartered there — 
few in number, some five or six — would find them in the sand, 
and that Androvsky would offer them hospitality. It occurred 
to her that it was not quite wholesome for a man to live in 
isolation from his fellow-men, even with the woman he loved, 
and she determined that she would not be selfish in her love, 
that she would think for Androvsky, act for him, even against 
her own inclinations. Perhaps his idea of life in an oasis 
apart from Europeans was one she ought to combat, though 
it fascinated her. Perhaps it would be stronger, more sane, 
to face a more ordinary, less dreamy, life, which they would 
meet with people, in which they would inevitably find them¬ 
selves confronted with duties. She felt powerful enough in 
that moment to do anything that would make for Androvsky's 
welfare of soul. His l^y was strung and at ease. She thought 
of him going away with the priest in friendly conversation. 
How splendid it would be if she could feel some day that the 
health of his soul accorded completelv with that of his body! 

“Batouchl” she called almost gaily. 

Batouch appeared, languidly smeiki^ a cigarette, arid with 
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a laige flower Mefl to a tarifl protending from bdiiad flia 

car. 

“Saddle toe horsee. MonBeur hu gone with tbe PArc 
B«et. 1 ahall take a ride, just a short ride round toe camp 
oTcr there—in sA toe eit^ gate, through toe market-place, and 
home. You will come with me.” 

Batouch threw away his cigarette with energy. Poet though 
he was, all the Arab blood in him responded to the thought of 
a gallop over the sands. Within a few minutes they were off. 
When toe was in the saddle it was at all times diCBcalt lor 
Domini to be sad or even pensive. She had a native passion 
lor a good horse, and ridiw was one of the joys, and almost 
the keenest, of her life, ^e felt powerful when she had a 
spirited, fiery animal under her, and toe wide spaces of the 
desert summoned speed as they summoned dreams. She and 
Batouch went away at a rapid pace, circled round tbe Arab 
remetery, made a detour towards tlie south, and then cantered 
into the midst of the camps of tho Oulod NsSs. It was the 
hour of the siesta. Only a few people were stirring, coming 
and going over the dunes to and from the on languid 
errands for the women of the tents, who reclined in the shade 
of their brushwood arbours upon filthy cushions and heaps 
of multi-coloured rags, sradcing cigarettes, playing cards with 
Arab and nq^ro admirers, or staring into vaeaniT^ toneatb their 
heavy eyebrows as toey listened to the sound of music played 
uj^ long pipes of reed. No dogs barked in their camp. 
Inc only guardians were old women, whose sandy faces were 
scored wito innumerable wrinkles, and wboss wi^rod hands 
drooped under their loads of barbaric rings and braeeletB. 
Batoswb would evidently have liked to dismount here, l^ke 
all Arabs he was fascinated by toe sight of these idols of the 
waste, whose painted faoes called to tbe surface the fluid poetry 
within him, bnt Domini rode on, deecettdingtowaida toe city 
gate liw which toe had first entsr^ Amsra. The priest’s house 
WM toere wad Androvsky wat with the priest She hoped 
he had pCThsps gone in to ntum the visit poM to them. As 
she rede into the city she glanced at the henas. The door was 

S I she sew the gay ttofi in tbe little bait She had a 
idinatieB to stim na ato if her hushend were toefe^ 
t BKMBBt Bkteneh’a iMWis and aceeasnany her hemei. 
toe Mtid, “ will yen ato if Monaieur Aa&t&nkf 
is with Beret I think 

She stopped spealdnf. She had jito seiB her hnhaid's laoe 
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p«n MtoN the wiiidoir*«iia(!8 of the room on the righMumd 
side of the hall door. She could not see it very wcdL The 
arcade built out beyond the house cast a deep shade within, and 
in this shade the face had flitted like a diadow. Batouch had 
sprung from his horse. But the sight of shadowy face had 
cnangw her Inind. She resolved not to interrupt the two men. 
Long ago at Beni-Mors she had asked Androv^ to call upon 
.1 priest She remembered the sequel to that visit. This time 
Androvsky had gone of his own will. If ho liked this priest, 
if th^ became friends, perhaps*—she remembered her vision 
in the dancing'hoose, her feeling that when she drew near 
Amara die was drawing near to the heart of the desert. If 
she should see Androvsky praying here! Yet Father Beret 
hardly seemed a man likely to influence her husband, or any¬ 
one with a strong and serious personality. He was surely tw 
fond of the things of this world, too obviously a lover and cher- 
isher of the body. Nevertheless, tliere was something attrac¬ 
tive in him, a kindness, a geniality. In trouble he would be 
sympathetic. Certainly her husband must have taken a liking 
to him, and the chances of life and the influences of destiny 
were strange and not to be foresemi. 

“ No, Batouch.” she said. “ Wc won’t stop.” 

** But, Madame,” he cried, " Monsienr is in there. I saw his 
face at the window.” 

“Never mind. We won’t distnrb them. 1 daresay they 
have something to talk about.” 

They canted on towards the market-place. It was not 
market-day, and the town, like the camp of the Oukd Nails, 
was almost deserted. As she rode up tlie hill towards the place 
of the fountain, however, she saw two handsomely-dressed Arabs, 
followed bv a servant, slowly strolling towanis her from the 
doorway of the Bureau Arabe. One, who was very tall, was 
dressed in green, and carried a long staff, from which hung 
green ribbed The other wore a more ordinary costume of 
white, with a white burnous and a turban spangled with gold. 

“ Madame I ” said Batouch. 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you see the Arab dressed in green ? ” 

He spoke in an almost awestruck voice. 

“Yes. Who Is he?” 

“ The great marabout wbo Uvea at Beni-Haman.” 

Hie neme stnude upon Domini'i ear with a strange hnail- 
iarify. 
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“ Bui that’s where Count Anteoni went when he rode away 
from Beni'Mora that morning.” 

‘‘Ye% Madame.” 

" Is it far from Amara ? ” 

“ Two hours’ ride across the desert.” 

“ But then Count Anteoni may be near us. After he left 
he wrote to me and gave me his address at the marabout’s 
house.” 

If he is still with the marabout, Madame.” 

They were close to the fountain now, and the marabout and 
his companion were coming straight towards them. 

‘Mf Madame will allow me I will salute tiie marabout,” said 
Ba touch. 

“ Certainly.” 

He sprang off his horse immediately, tied it up to the railing 
of the fountain, and went respectfully towards the approaching 
potentate to kiss his hand. Domini saw the marabout stop 
and Batouch bend down, then lift himself up and suddenly 
move back as if in surprise. The Arab who was with the mara¬ 
bout seemed also surprised. He held out his hand to Batouch, 
who took it, kissed it, then kissed his own hand, and turning, 
pointed towards Domini. The Arab spoke a word to th" 
marabout, then left him, and came rapidly forward to the 
fountain. As he drew close to her she saw a face browned by 
the sun, a very small, pointed beard, a pair of intensely bright 
eyes surround^ by wrinkles. These eyes held her. It seemed 
to her that she Imew them, that she had often looked into 
them and seen their changing expressions. Suddenly she 
exclaimed: 

“ Count Anteoni! ” 

“ Yes, it is I! ” 

He held out his hand and clasped hers. 

“So you have started upon your desert journey,” he 
added, looking closely at her, as be had often looked in the 
garden. 

“Yes.” 

“ And as I ventured to advise — that last time, do yon r»> 
member?” 

She recollected his words. 

“ No,” she replied, and there was a warmth of joy, almost 
of jmde, in her voice. “Ism not alone.” 

iWit Antemi was standing with one hand on bar horae^i 
neck. As she spoke, his hand dropped down. 
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'*1 hAve been away from Beni-Hasaan,” he said slowly. 
“The marabout and 1 have been travelling in the aontii 
and only returned yesterday. 1 have heard no news for a long 
time from Beni-Mora, but 1 know. You are Madame An* 
drovsky.” 

“ Yes,” she answered; “ I am Madame Androvsky.” 

There was a silence between them. In it she heard the 
dripping water in the fountain. At last Count Anteoni spoke 

again. 

“ It was written,” he said quietly. “ It was written in the 
sand.” 

She thought of the sand-diviner and was silent. An oppres¬ 
sion of spirit had suddenly come upon her. It seemed to her 
connected with something physical, something obscure, un- 
usiul, such as she had never felt before. It was, she thought, 
as if her body at that moment became more alive than it had 
ever been, and as if that increase of life within her gave to her 
a peculiar uneasiness. She was startled. She even felt 
alarmed, as at the faint approach of something strange, of 
something that was going to alter her life. She did not know 
at all what it was. For the moment a sense of confusion and 
of pain beset her, and she was scarcely aware with whom she 
was, or where. The sensation passed and she recovered herself 
and met Count Anteoni’s eyes ouietly. 

Y&i” she answered; “ all that has happened to me here in 
Africa was written in the sand and in fire.” 

“ You are thinking of the aun.” 

« Yes.” 

“I — where are you living?” 

“ Close by on the sand-hill beyond the city wall.” 

" Where you can see the fires lit at night and hear the sound 
of the music of Africa.” 

« Yes.” 

'* As he said.” 

“ Y«, as he said.” 

Again the overwhelming sense of some strange and formid¬ 
able approach came over her, but this time she fouj^t it reso- 
Intaly. 

‘*Will Ton come and see me?” ahe said. 

She had meant to say “ ns,” but did not say it 

" If you will allow me.” 

“When?” 

** I — ” she heard the odd, upward grating in hia voice which 
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flk* remembered so wdl. ‘‘ May 1 come now if you aie riding 
to the tente?” 

“ PleaM do ” 

1 will explain to the marabout and follow yoa.” 

“ But the way ? Shall Batouch-? ” 

“ No, it ia not neceasary.” 

She rode away. When ahe reached the camp she found that 
Andrordry had not yet returned, and she was glad, 
wanted to talk to fount Anteoni alone. Within a few mm> 
utcs she saw him coming towarda the tent. His beard and 
his Arab dress so idtored him that at a short distance she 
could not recognise him, could only guess that it was he. But 
directly he was near, and she saw his eyea, she forgot that be 
was altered, and felt tliat she was with her kind and wbimsioal 
host of the garden. 

“ My husband is in the city/’ she said. 

“ Yea.” 

“ With the priest” 

She saw an expression of snrprise flit over fount Anteoni’s 
face. It went away instantly. 

“ Pile Beret,” he said. “ He is a cheerfid creature and very 
good to the Arabs.” 

They sat down just inside the shadow of the tent before the 
door, and he looked out quietly towards the city. 

“ Yes, this is the place,” he said. 

■ She knew that he was alluding to the vision of the sand* 
diviner, and said so. 

“ Did you believe at the time that what he said would come 
true?” she asked. 

“ How could I ? Am I a child ? ” 

He spoke with gentle irony, but she felt he was pl^ag 
with her. 

"Cannot a man believe such things?” 

He did not answer her, but said: 

" My fate has come to pass. Do you not care to know triiat 
it iaf* 

" Yea, do tell me.” 

She spoke earnestly. She felt a change in him, a gnat 
change which as yet she did not uadenrttnd folly. It inn as 
if he had bean a mas in doobt and was now a BMn ao teoger 
in doubt, as if he had arrived at some goal and was mm at 
peace with himself than he had been. 

" I have beoune a Mohmunadan,” ha said tin^dy. 
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** A Hohanunedan! ” 

She repwted the words as a person repeats words in surprise, 
but her voioe did not sound surprised. 

You wonder? ” be asked. 

After a moment she answered: 

** No. I never thought of such a thing, but I am not sur* 
prised. Now you have told me it seems to explain you, much 
that I noticed in you, wondered about in you.” 

She looked at him steadily, but without curiosity. 

“ I feel that you are happy now.” 

“ Yes, I am happy. The world 1 used to know, my world 
and your^ would mugh at me, would say that 1 was crazy, 
that it was a whim, that I wished for a new sensation. Simply 
it had to bo. For years I have been tending towards it — who 
knows why? Who knows what obscure influences have been 
at work in me, whether tliore is not perhaps far back some 
faint strain of Arab blood mingled with the Sicilian blood in 
my veins? I cannot understand why. What I can under¬ 
stand is that at last I have fulfilled my destiny! After years 
of unrest I am suddenly and completely at peace. It is a 
magical sensation. I have been wandering all my life and 
have come upon the open door of my home.” 

He spoke very quietly, but she heard the joy in his voice. 

'* I remember you saying, ‘ 1 like to see men praying in the 
desert.’ ” 

“ Yes. When I looked at them I was longing to be one of 
them. For years from my garden wall 1 watch^ them with a 
passion of envy, with bitterness, almost with hatred some¬ 
times. They had something I bad not, something that set 
them above me, something that made their lives plain throng 
any complication, and that gave to death a meaning like the 
meaning at the close of a great story that is going to have a 
sequel. They had faith. And it was difficult not to hate them. 
But now I am one of them. I can pray in the desert” 

“That was why you left Beni-Mora.” 

“ Yea. I bad long been wrishing to become a Mohammedan. 
1 came here to be with tlie marabmt, to enter more fully into 
certain questions, to see if I had any lingmriog doubts.” 

“And you have none?” 

“Noiw.** 

She touted at hit bright ^es and ughed, thinking o< bar 
huaband. 

“ You will go back to Beni-Mora ?” aha asked. 
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"I don’t think bo. I am inclined to go farther into the 
deaert, farther among the people of my own faith. 1 don’t 
want to be surroandra by French. Some day perhaps I may 
return. But at present everything draws me onward. TeU 
me” — he dropped tlic earnest tone in which he had been 
speaking, and she heard once more the easy, half>ironical man 
of the world — " do you think me a half crazy eccentric ? ” 

"No!” 

" You look at me very gravely, even sadly.” 

" I was thinking of the men who cannot pray,” she said, 
"even in the desert.” 

“They sliould not come into the Garden of Allah. Don’t 
you remember that day by the garden wall, when-” 

He suddenly checked himself. 

" Forgive me,” he said simply. " And now tell me about 
yourself. You never wrote that you were going to be mar¬ 
ried.” 

" I knew you would know it in time — when we met again.” 

" And you knew we should meet again ? ” 

"Did not you?” 

He nodded. 

“In the heart of the desert. And you — where are you 
going? You are not returning to civilisation?” 

“ I don’t know. I have no plans. I want to do what my 
husband wishes.” 

"And he?” 

" He loves the desert. He has suggested our buying an oasis 
and setting up as date merchants. What do you thi^ of the 
idea?” 

She spoke with a smile, but her eyes were serious, even sad. 

" I cannot judge for others,” he answeretl. 

When he got up to go he held her hand fast for a moment. 

"May I speak what is in my heart?” he asked. 

‘^Yes —do.” 

"I feel as if what I have told you to-day about myself, 
about my baring come to the open door of a home I had long 
been wearily sewng, had made you sad. Is it so?” 

"Yes,” we answered frankly. 

** Can you tell me why ? ” 

“ It has made me realise more sharply than perhaps I did 
before what must be the misery or those who are still 
homeless.” 

There was in her roiee a sound as if she sup pr e s s e d a sob. 
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" Hope for them, remembering my many years of wander* 
ing.” 

“Yes, yes” 

“ Qood-bye.” 

“ Will you come again ? ” 

“You are here for long?” 

“ Some days, I think.” 

“ Whenever you ask me I will come.” 

“ I want you and my husband to meet again. I want that 
very much.” She spoke with a pressure of eagerness. 

“ Send for me and I wilt come at any hour.” 

“ I will send — soon.” 

Wlien he was gone, Domini sat in the shadow of the tent. 
From where she was she could see the Arab cemeter)’ at a little 
distance, a quantity of stones half drowned in the sand. An 
old Arab was wandering there alone, praying for the dead in a 
loud, persistent voice. Sometimes he paused by a grave, bowed 
himself in prayer, then rose and walked on again. His voice 
was never silent. The sound of it was plaintive and monoto¬ 
nous. Domini listened to it, and thought of homeless men, of 
those who had lived and died without ever coming to that open 
door Uirough which Count Antconi had entered. His words 
and the chan^ look in his face had made a deep impression 
upon her. She realised that in the garden, when they were 
together, hie eyes, even when they twinkled with the slightly 
ironical humour, peculiar to him, had always held a sh^ow. 
Now that shadow was lifted out of them. How deep was the 
shadow in her husband’s eyes. How deep had it been in the 
eyes of her father. He had died with that terrible daHcness 
in his eyes and in his soul. If her husband were to die thus! 
A terror came upon her. She looked out at the stones in the 
sand and imagined herself there — as the old Arab was — 
praying for Androvsky buried there, hidden from her on eawth 
for ever. And suddenly she felt, “ I cannot wait, I must act.” 

Her faith was deep and strong. Nothing could shake it 
But might it not shake the doubt from another’s soul, as a 
grea^ pure wind shakes leaves that are dead from a tree that 
will blossom with the spring? Hitherto a sense of intense 
delicacy had prevented Vr from ever trying to draw near 
dsAnitely to her husband’s sadness. But her interview with 
Count Anteoni, and the sound of this voice praying, praying 
for the dead men in Uie sand, stirred her to an'almoat &rce 
iwolution. She had given herself to Androvsky. He had 
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given hiinsdf to h^. They were one. She had a liffht to 
draw near to bis pain, if by so doing there was a chanra tihat 
she might bring balm to it. She had a right to look closer 
into hie eyes if ners, full of faith, could lift the shadow from 
them. 

She leaned back in the darkness of the tent The old Arab 
had wandered further on among the graves. His voice was 
faint in the sand, faint and surefy piteous, as if, even while ho 
prayed, he felt that liis prayers were useless, that the fate 
of the dead was pronoum^ beyond recall. Domini listened 
to him no more. She was praying for the living as she had 
never prayed before, and her prayer was the prelude not to 
patience but to action. It was as if her conversation with 
Count Anteoni had set a torch to something in her soul, some* 
thing that gave out a great flame, a flame that could surely 
bum up the sorrow, the fear, the secret torture in her hus¬ 
band’s soul. Ail the strength of her character had been roused 
by the sight of the peace she desired for the man she loved 
enthroned in the heart of this other nun who was only her 
friend. 

The voice of the old Arab died away in the distance, but 
before it died away Domini had ceased from hearing it. 

She heard only a voice within lier, which said to her, ** If 
you really love be fearless. Attack tois sorrow which stands 
like a figure of death between you and your husband. Drive 
it away. You have a weapon — faith. Use it.” 

It seemed to her that through all their intercourse she 
had been a coward in her love, and she resolved that she 
would be a coward no longer. 


CHAPTER XXV 


TVIHIKI HAD SAID TO HERSELF THAT SHE 
^ would speak to her husband that night. She was readhad 
not to beaitai^ not to be influenced from her purpose by any- 
Yet she knew that a great dilBculty would stand in her 
way — the diffimdty of Androvsky's intense, idranst passieiiate, 
reserva. This rese rv e was the wnninant charscterfi^ in his 
natue. She thought of it semetimea as a wall of frw that he 
had set round about flia saeict piacea of hia aoul to pmteet 
tiMU even from her eyee. Parnapa it was stmi^ ml sli% 
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a v<flK)aii of a sm^ariy frank temp^ament, should be at¬ 
tracted by reserve in another, yet abe knew that s^ wm ao 
attxaeted by the reserve of her husband. Its existence hinted 
to her deptlis in him which, perhaps, some day she might 
sound, she alone, strength which was bidden for her some day 
to prove. 

Now, alone with her purpose, she thoi^ht of this reserve. 
Would she be able to break it down with h^ love? For an 
instant she felt as if she were about to enter upon a contest with 
her husband, but she did not coldly tell over her armoury and 
select weapons. There was a heat of purpose within her that 
beckoned W to the imthinking, to the reckless way, that told 
her to be self-reliant and to trust to the moment for the 
method. 

When Androvsky returned to camp it was towards even¬ 
ing. A lemon light was falling over the great white spaces of 
the sand. Upon their little round hills the Arab villages 
glowed mysteriously. Many horsemen were riding forth from 
the city to take the cool of the approaching night. From the 
desert the caravans were coming in. The nomad children 
played, half-naked, at Cora before tlie tents, calling shrilly to 
each other through the light silence that floated airily away 
into the vast distances that breathed out the spirit of a pale 
eternity. Despite the heat there was an almost wintry ro¬ 
mance in this strange land of white sands and yellow radiance, 
an ethereal melancholy that stole with the twilight noiselessly 
towards the tents. 

As Androvsky approached Domini saw that he had lost the 
energy which had delighted her at dejeuner. He walked 
towards her slowly with his head bent down. His face was 
grave, even sad, tbou^ when he saw her waiting for him he 
smiled. 

** You have been all this time with the prkat? ” she said. 

“ Nearly all. I walked for a little while in the city. And 

3rott?” 

I rode out and met a friend.” 

** A ftiend? ” he said, as if startled. 

^Tea, bom Beni-Mora — Oount Anteimi. He has been 
here to pav me a vimt" 

She pulled forward a basket-chair for him. He smbA into 
it bMT^. 

**Couat A>tiMulMH*e!''heaaidaloirly. “ What it bo dmng 

hiief" 
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“He is with the marabout at Beni'Hassan. And, Boris, 
he has become a Mohammedan.” 

He lifted his head with a jerk and stared at her in silence. 

“ You are surprised ? ” 

“A Mohammedan — Count Anteoni?” 

“ Yes. Do you know, when he told me I felt almost as if I 
had been expecting it” 

“ But — is he changed then ? Is he-” 

He stopped. His voice had sounded to her bitter, almost 
fierce. 

“ Yes, Boris, he is changed. Have you ever seen anyone 
who was lost, and the same person walking along the road 
home? Well, that is Count Anteoni.” 

They said no more for some minutes. Androvsky was the 
first to speak again. 

“ You told him ? ” he asked. 

“ About ourselves ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I told him.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ He had expected it When we ask him he is coming here 
again to see us both together.” 

Androvsky got up from his chair. His face was troubled. 
Standing before Domini, he said: 

“ Count Anteoni is happy then, now tliat he — now that he 
has joined this religion 
“ Venr happy.” 

“ And you — a Catholic — what do you think ? ” 

“ I think that, since that is bis honest belief, it is a bleased 
thing for him.” 

He said no more but went towards the sleeping^tent 
In the evening, when they were dining he said to her: 

“ Domini, to>night 1 am going to leave you again for a short 
time.” 

He saw a keen look of regret come into her face, and added 
quickly: 

“ At nine I have promised to go to see the priest He — he 
is rather lonely here. He wants me to come. Do vou mind? ” 
“ No, no. I am glad — very glad. Have yotf finhdted ? ” 

« Quite.” 

“ Let us take a mg and go out a little way in the sand that 

way towards the cemetery. It is quiet there at night” 

^Yee. I will get a rug.” 
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He went to fetch it, threw it over hie arm, and they set out 
togefter. She had meant the Arab cemeteiy, but when thqr 
reached it they found two or three nomads wandering there. 

“ Let ns go on,” she said. 

They went on, and came to the French cemetery, which was 
snnounded by a rough hedge of brushwood, in which there 
were gaps here and there. Through one of these gaps they 
enterra it, spread out the rug, and lay down on the sand. The 
night was still and silence brooded here. Faintly they saw the 
graves of the exiles who had died here and been given to 
the sand, where in summer vipers glided to and fro, and the 
pariah dogs wandered stealthily, seeking food to still the de* 
sires in their starving bodies, lliey were mostly very simple, 
but close to Domini and Androvsky was one of white marble, in 
the form of a broken column, hung with wreaths of everlasting 
flowers, and engraved with these words: 

ICI REPOSE 

Jean Baptiste Fabriani 
Priet pour lui. 

When they lay down they both looked at this grave, as if 
moved by a sim^taneous impulse, and read the words. 

“ Pries pour lui! ” Domini said in a low voice. 

She put out her hand and took hold of her husband's, and 
pressed it down on the sand. 

** Do TOU remember that first night, Boris,” she said, “ at 
Arba, when you took my hand in yours and laid it against the 
desert as against a heart?” 

“ Yea, £tomini, 1 remember.” 

“That nurht we were one, weren’t we?” 

“ Yea, Domini.” 

“Were we” — she was almost whiapering in the ni^^t — 
“ wire we truly one? ” 

“Why do you — truly one, yon aay?” 

“ Yea—one in soul ? That is the great union, greater than 
the union of our bodies. Woe we one in soul? Are we 
now?” 

“Dmnini, whv do you aak me such questions? Do yon 
doubt my love?” 

“Ko. But I do aak you. Won’t you anawer me?*^ 

He WM silent Hia hand lay in hers, but did not pteaa ii 

as 
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“Boris” — she spoke the cruel words very quietly, — “we 
are not truly <nie in soul. We have never been. I know that.** 

He said nothing. 

“ Shall we ever be ? Think — if one of us were to die, and 
the other — the one who was left — were left with the knowl* 
edge that in our love, even ours, there had always beoi separa* 
tion — could you bear that ? Could I bear it ? ” 

“Domini-” 

“ Yes.’' 

“ Why do yon speak like this ? We are one. You have all 
my love. You are eveiything to me.” 

“ And yet you are sad, and you try to hide your sadness, 
your misery, from me. Can you not give it me? I want it — 
more than I want anything on earth. I want it, I must have 
it, and I dare to ask for it because I know how deeply you love 
me and that you could never love another.” 

“ I never have loved another,” he said. 

“ I was the very first.” 

“ The very first. When we married, although I was a man I 
was as you were.” 

She ^nt down her head and laid her Ups on his hand that 
was in hers. 

“Then make our union perfect, as no other union on earth 
has ever been. Give me your sorrow, Boris. I know what 
it is.” 

“ How can — you cannot know,” he said in a brokmr voice. 

“ Yes. Love is a diviner, the only true diviner. I told you 
once what it was, but I want you to tell me. Nothing that 
we take is beautiful to us, only what we are given.” 

“ I cannot,” he said. 

He tried to take bis hand from hers, but she hdd it fast. 
And she felt as if she were holding the wall of fire with which 
he surrounded the secret places of his soul. 

“ To^ay, Boris, when I talked to Count Anteoni, I felt that 
1 had been a coward with you. I had seen yon snilff and I 
had not dared to draw near to your suffering. I have been 
afraid of you. Think of that” 

“No.” 

“Tea, I have been afraid of yon, of your feaerve. When 
^ wi&drew from me I never followed you. If I had, pen* 
naps I could have done something for you.” 

“ Domini, do not apeak like titu. Our love ia ha|^. Leave 
it as it is.” 
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“ I can’t I will not Boris, Count Anteoni has found a 
home. But ^ou are wanderii^. I can’t bear that, 1 can’t bear 
it It is as if I were sitting in the house, warm, safe, and you 
were out in the storm. It tortures me. It almost makes me 
hate my own safety.” 

Androvsky shivered. He took his hand forcibly from 
Domini’s. 

“ I have almost hated it, too,” he said passionately. “ I 

have hated it. I’m a — I’m-” 

His voice failed. He bent forward and took Domini’s face 
between his hands. 

"And yet there are times when I can bless what I have 
hated. I do bless it now. I — I love your safety. You — at 
least you are safe.” 

“ You must share it I will make you share it” 

"You cannot.” 

“ I can. I shall. I feel that we shall be together in soul, 
and perhaps to-night, perhaps even to-night” 

Androvsky looked profoundly agitated. His hands dropped 
down. 

“ I must go,” he said. " I must go to the priest” 

He got up from the sand. 

" Come to the tent, Domini.” 

She rose to her feet 

“ When you come back,” she said, " I shall be waiting for 
you, Boris.” 

He looked at her. There was in his eyes a piercing wistful¬ 
ness. He opened his lips. At that moment tlomini felt that 
he was on the point of telling her all that she longed to know. 
But Uie look faded. The lips closed. He took her in his arms 
and kissed her almost desperately. 

“ No, no,” he said. “ I ’ll keep your love — I ’ll ke^ it” 

" You could never lose it” 

" I might” 

** Never.” 

" If I believed that” 

"Borisl” 

Suddenly burning tears rushed from her eyes. 

"Don’t ever say a thing like that to me'again!” A* said 
with passion. 

She pointed to the grave close to them. 

" If yon were ihoe/* she said, " and I was living, and yon 
had diw before—before you had told me— I believe — Qod 
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forgive me, bat 1 do believe that if, when von died, I were 
taken to heaven I should find m; hell there.” 

She looked through her tears at the words: ^Priez pour 
lui.” 

“To pray for the dead,” she whispered, as if to herself. 
“To pray for my dead — 1 could not do it—1 ooold not. 
Boris, if you love me must trust me, you must give me 
your sorrow.” 

The night drew on. Androvsky had gone to the priest 
Domini was alone, sitting before the tent waiting for his re* 
turn. She had told Batouch and Ouardi that she wanted 
nothing more, that no one was to come to the tent a^^tin that 
night The young moon was rising over the city, but its light 
as yet was faint It fell upon the cupolas of the Bureau 
Arabe, the towers of the mosque and the white sands, whose 
whiteness it seemed to enmhasise, making them pale as the face 
of one terror-stricken. 'Ine city wall cast a deep shadow over 
the moat of sand in which, wrapped in filthy ra^, lay nomads 
sleeping. Upon the sand'hills the camps were alive with 
movement. Fires blazed and smoke ascetmed before the tents 
Uiat made patches of blackness upon the waste. Bound the 
fires were seated groups of men devouring cous-cous and the 
red soup beloved of the nomad. B^iind them circled the dogs 
with quivering nostrils. Squadrons of camels lay crouched 
in the sand, resting after their journeys. And everywhere, 
from the city and from the waste, rose distant sounds of 
mow, thin, aerial flutings like voices of the night winds, acrid 
cries jftom the pipes, and the far-off rolling of die African 
drums that are the foundation of every desert qrmphony. 

Although die was now accustomed to the music al Africa, 
Dcunini could never hear it without feeling the barbaritgr of the 
land from which it rose, the wildness of the people who made 
and who loved it Always it suggested to her an infinite re¬ 
moteness, as if it were music sounding at the end of Urn world, 
full of half-defined meanings, melancholy yet fierce pemion, 
longinn that, momentarily satisfied, continuallv renewed 
themsMves, griefs that were hidden behind diin vtw lilte the 
women of the East, but diet peered out with oKpraaaive vm, 
hinting their story and desiring assuagement' And to«i^t 
the meaning of the mnsic seemed deepor than it had been 
before. She thon^i of it aa an ontaida erfiio of tha voioea mur¬ 
muring in bar mind and heart, and the lafioea murmuring 
in die mind ai^ heart of Aadrovaky, bsokea vokm aone c3 
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them, but some strong, fierce, tense and alive with meaning. 
And as she sat there alone she thought this unity of music 
drew her doser to the desert than she had ever b^n before, 
and drew Androvsky with her, despite his great reserve. In 
^ heart of the desert he would surely let her see at last fully 
into his heart. When he came back in the night from the 
priest he would speak. She was waiting for that. 

The moon was mounting. Its light grew stronger. She 
looked across the sands and saw fires in the city, and suddenly 
she said to herself, ‘*This is the vision of the sand-diviner 
realuMBd in my life. He saw me as I am now, in this place.” 
And she remembered the scene in the garden, the crouching 
figure, the extended arms, the thin fingers tracing swift pat¬ 
terns in the sand, the murmuring voice. 

To-night she felt deeply expectant, but almost sad, encom¬ 
passed by the mystery that hangs in clouds about human life 
and human relations. What could be that great joy of which 
the Diviner had spoken? A woman’s great joy that starred 
the desert with flowers and made the dry places run with sweet 
waters. What could it be? 

Suddenlv she felt again the oppression of spirit she had been 
momentarily conscious of in the afternoon. It was like a load 
descending upon her, and, almost instantly, communicated 
itself to her bray. She was conscious of a sensation of unusual 
weariness, uneasiness, even dread, then again of an intensity 
of life that startled her. This intensity remained, grew in 
her. It was as if tiie principle of life, like a fluid, were being 
poured into her out of the vials of Qod, as if the little cup that 
sras all she had were too small to contain the precious liquid. 
That seemed to her to be tlie cause of the pain of which she 
was conscious. She was being given more than she felt herself 
capable of possessing. She got up from her chair, unable to 
remain still. The movement slight though it was, seemed to 
remove a vml of darkness that Imd hung over her and to let 
in unw her a flood of light She caught hold of the canvas 
of the tent For a moment she felt weak as a child, then 
strong as an Aimaaon. And the sense of strength remained, 
grew. She wdksd out upon tiie sand in the direction by which 
Andiovslqr would retnm. The fires in the city and the camps 
wen to her as illuminations for a festival The mmio was the 
mnaie of a great nijeidng. The vast expanse of the desert 
wintry white under the moon, dotted wttii the fires of tte 
nmnads, blosstneoad aa the rose. After a few munanta she 
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stopped. She was on the crest of a sand4>ank, and could see 
below her the faint track in the sand which wound to the city 
gate. By this track Androvsky would surely return. From a 
long distance she would be able to see him, a moving darkness 
upon the white. She was near to the city now, and could hear 
voices coming to her from behind its rugged walls, voices of 
men singing, and calling one to another, the twang of plucked 
instruments, the click of negroes’ castanets. The city was full 
of joy as tlie desert was full of joy. The glory of life rushed 
upon her like a flood of gold, that gold of the sun in which 
thousands of tiny things are dancing. And she was given the 
power of giving life, of adding to the sum of glory. She looked 
out over the sands and saw a moving blot upon them coming 
slowly towards her, very slowly. It was impossible at thk 
distance to see who it was, but she felt that it was her husband. 
For a moment she thought of going down to meet him, but she 
did not move. The new knowledge that had come to her made 
her, just then, feci shy even of him, as if he must come to her, 
as if she could make no advances towards him. 

As the blackness upon the sand drew nearer she saw that it 
was a man walking heavily. The man had her husband’s wt. 
When she saw that she turned. She had resolved to meet nim 
at the tent door, to tell him what she had to tell him at the 
threshold of their wandering home. Her sense of sh}nDe88 died 
when she was at the tent door. She only felt now her oneness 
with her husband, and that to-night their unity was to be made 
more perfect. If it could be made quite perfect I If he would 
speak tool Then nothing more would be wanting. At last 
every veil would have dropped from between them, and as they 
had long been one flesh they would be one in spirit 
She waited in the tent door. 

After what seemed a Iom time she saw Androvsky coming 
across flie moonlit sand. He was walking very slowly, as if 
wearied out, with his head drooping. He did not appear to see 
her till he was quite close to the &it Thmi he stopped and 
gazed at her. The moon — she thought it must be me mo<m 
— nuute his fhoe look strange, like a dying man^s face. In 
this white face tiie eyes glittmed feverisbiiy. 

"Boris!’’she said 
"Domini!” 

" Come here, dose to me. I have something to tell yoa*-* 
something wtmderfuL” 

He came quite up to her. 
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** Domini/’ he said, as if he had not heard her. Domini, I 
—I’ve been to the priest to*night. 1 meant to confess to 
him.” 

" To confess! ” she said. 

^‘This afternoon I asked him to hear my confession, bnt 
to-night I could not make it. I can only make it to you, 
Domini — only to you. Do you bear, Domini ? Do you hear? ” 

Somethiim in his face and in his voice terrified her heart. 
Now she felt as if she would stop him from speaking if she 
dared, but that she did not dare. His spirit was beyond domi¬ 
nation. He would do what he meant to do regardless of her — 
of anyone. 

“ \^^t is it, Boris ? ” she whispered. “ Tell me. Perhaps 
1 can understand best because I love best.” 

He put his arms round her and kissed her, as a man kisses 
the woman he loves when he knows it may be for the last time, 
long and hard, with a desperation of love that feels frustrated 
by the very lips it is touching. At last he took his lips from 
hers. 

Domini,” he said, and his voice was steady and clear, 
almost hard, “ you want to know what it is that makes me un¬ 
happy even in our love — desperately unhappy. It is this. I 
believe in God, I love God, and I have insulted Him. I have 
tried to forget God, to deny Him, to put human love higher 
than love for Him. But always 1 am haunted by the thought 
of God, and that thought makes me despair. Once, when I 
was young, I gave myself to God solemnly. I have broken 
the TOWS I made. I have — I have-” 

The hardness went out of his voice. He broke down for a 
moment and was silent. 

“ You gave yourself to God,” she said. “ How ? ” 

He tri^ to meet her questioning eyes, but could not. 

“I — I gave myself to God as a monk,” he answered after a 
pause. 

As he spoke Domini saw before her in the moonlight De 
Trevignac. He cast a glance of horror at the tent, bent over 
her, made the sign of me Cross, and vanished. In his place 
sto^ Fatiier Boubier, his eves shining, his hand upraised, 
warning her against Androvsky. Then he, too, vanished, and 
she ae^ed to see Count Anteoni dressed as an Arab and mut¬ 
tering words of the Koran. 

“ Dwnini! ” 

« Dmnitti, did you hear me? Domini! Domini! ” 
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She felt his hands on her wrists. 


" Yon are the Trappistl ” she said quietly, ** of whom the 
priest told me. You are the monk from tiie Monastery of El* 
Laigani who disappeared after twenty years.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ I am he.” 


“ What made you tell me ? What made you tdl me ? ” 

There was agony now in her voice. 

“You asked me to speak, but it was not that. Do yon 
remember last i^ht when I said that Qod must bless you? 
Yon answered, ‘ m has blessed me. He has given me yon, vonr 
love, your truth.’ It is that which makes me speak. Yon We 
had my love, not my truth. Now take my truth. I’ve kept 
it from you. Now I ’ll give it you. It’s Mack, but I ’ll give it 
you. Domini! Domini! Hate me to-ni^t, but in your 
hatred believe that I never loved you as I love you now.” 

“ Qive me your truth! ” she said. 




Book V THE REVELATION 
CHAPTER XXVI 




HEY REMAINED STANDING AT THE 
tent door, with the growing moonlight about 
them. The camp was hu^ed in sleep, but 
sounds of music still came to them from the 
city below them, and fainter music from the 
^ tents of the Ouled Nails on the sand*hill to 


the south. After Domini had spoken An- 
drovaky moved a step towards her, looked 
at her, then moved back and dropped his eyes. If he had gone 
on looking at her he knew he could not have begun to speak. 

** Domini,” he said, “ I'm not going to try and excuse my¬ 
self for what 1 hare done. I’m going to say to you what 1 
dare n’t say to God — * Forgive me.’ How can such a thing 
be forgiven ? That’s part of the torture I’ve been enduring, 
the knowledge of the unforgivable nature of my act. It can 
never be wip^ out. It’s black on my judgment book for ever. 
But 1 wonder if yon can nnderstaud — oh, I want you to un¬ 
derstand, Domini, what has made the thing I am, a ren^de, 
a breaker of oaths, a liar to God and you. It was the passion of 
life that burst up in me after years of tranquillity. It was the 
waking of my nature after years of sleep. And you — you 
do nnaerstand the passion of life that’s in some of us like 
a monster that must rule, must have its way. Even you in 
your purity and goodness — you have it, that desperate wish 
to live really and fully, as we have liv^, Domini, toother. 
For vre have lived out in the desert. We lived that night at 
Arba when we sat and watched the fire and I held your hand 
uainst the earth. We lived then. Even now, when I think of 
nJgfa^ I can hardly be sorry for what I’ve done^ for what 
I am.” 

He looked up at her now and saw that h«r eym woe fixed 
on him. She efood motionleas, with her hands joined in front 
of Innr. H«r attitn<ito was calm and her face wee untortured. 
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He cotild not reed any thought of hers, any feeling that was 
in her heart 

“ Ton most undmtand,” he said almost nolently. ^ Ton 

must understand or I-. My father, I told you, was a Bus* 

sian. He was brought up in the Greek Church, but became a 
Freethinker when he was still a young man. My mother was 
an Englishwoman and an ardent Catholic. She and my father 
were devoted to each other in spite of the difference in their 
views. Perhaps the chief effect my father’s lack of belief had 
upon my mother was to make her own belief more steadfast, 
more ardent. I tliink disbelief acts often as a fan to the Mth 
of women, makes the flame bum more brightly than it did 
before. My mother tried to believe for herself and Unt my 
father too, and I could almost think that she succeeded. He 
died long before she did, and he died without changing Ills 
views. On hie death-bed he told my mother that he was sure 
there was no other life, that he was going to the dust. That 
made the agony of his farewell. The certainty on his part 
that he and my mother were parting for ever. I was a little 
boy at the time, but 1 rememMr that, when he was dead, my 
mother said to me, ‘ Boris, pray for your father every day. 
He is still alive* She said notUng mure, but 1 ran upstairs 
crying, fell upon my knees and prayed — trying to think where 
my father was and what he could be looking like. And in that 
prayer for my father, which was also an act of (^ledience to my 
mother, I think I took the first steps towards the monastic life. 
For I remember that then, for the flrst time, I was conscious 
of a great sense of responsibility. My mother’s command made 
me say to myself, * Then perhaps my prayer can do something 
in heaven. Perhaps a prayer from'me can make God wish to 
do something He had not wished to do before.’ That was a 
tremendous thou^t! It excited me terribly. I rmnember my 
cheeks burned as 1 prayed, and that I was hot all over as if 
1 had been running in the sun. From that day my mother 
and I semned to be much nearer together than we had ever 
bemi before. I had a twin brother to whom I was devote^ 
and who was devoted to me. But he took after my father. 
BdUgions things, ceremonies, church mnsic, processions —even 
the otttolde attractions of the Catholic Cbiueb, whidi please 
and stintnlaie emotiimal pe<^le who hare little faith — never 
meant much to him. AU hia attention was firmly fixed nfam 
the life of tile present He was good to my motiin and lowed 
\m devoted^, as he loved me, hat he never pretMsded to be 
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wh«t he was not. And he was never a Catholic. He was 
never anvthing. 

itttber had ori^^inally come to Africa for his health, 
whidi needed a warm climate. He had some money and bought 
large tracts of land suitable for vin^ards. Indeed, he sunk 
nearly his whole fortune in land. I told you, Domini, that the 
vines were devoured by the phylloxera. Most of the money 
was lost. When my father died we were left very poor. We 
lived quietly in a little village — I told you its name, I told 
you that part of my life, all I dared tell, Domini — but now 
— why did I enter the monastery ? I was very young when I 
became a novice, just seventeen. Yon are thinldng, J^mini, I 
know, that I was too young to know what I was doing, that 
I had no vocation, that I was unfitted for the monastic life. 
It seems so. The whole world would think so. And yet— 
how am I to tell you? Even now I feel that then I had the 
vocation, that I was fitted to enter the monastery, that I ought 
to have made a faithful and devoted monk. My mother wished 
the life for me, but it was not only that I wished it for myself 
then. With my whole heart I wished it. I knew nothing of 
the world. My youth had been one of absolute purity. And 
I did not feel longings after the unknown. My motor’s in¬ 
fluence upon me was strong: but she did not force me into 
anything. Perhaps my love for her led me more than 1 knew, 
brought me to the monastery door. The passion of her life, 
the human passion, had been my father. After he was dead 
the passion of her life was prayer for him. My love for her 
made me share that passion, and the sharing of that ps^ion 
eventually led me to become a monk. I became as a child, a 
devotee of praver. Oh! Domini — think — I loved prayer — 
I loved it- 

His voice broke. When he stopped speaking Domini was 
again conscious of the music in the city. She remembered that 
earlier in the night she had thought of it as the music of a great 
festival. 

I resolved to enter the life of prayer, the most perfect life 
piayo'. 1 resolved to become a * religious.’ It seemed to 
me that by so doing 1 should be proving in the finest wav my 
love for my mother. I should be, in the strongest way, huping 
Imt. Her life was prayw for my dead father and love for her 
dtUdren. By devoting myself to the life of pray«r I dioold 
show to her that I was as she was, as she had made me, tnie son 
of ber wmnb. Can you understand? 1 had a psaaiem for my 
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mother, Domini — 1 had a passion. My brother tried to die* 
suade me from the monastic life. Ue himself was goi^ into 
bosiness in Tunis. He wanted me to join him. But 1 was 
firm. 1 felt driren towards the cloister then as other men often 
feel driven towards the vicious life. The inclination was irre* 
sistible. I yielded to it. I had to bid g(^*bye to my mother. 
I told you — she was the passion of my life. And yet I hardly 
felt sad at parting from her. Perhaps that will show you how 
I was then. It seemed to me that we should be even closer 
together when I wore the monk’s habit I was in haste to put 
it on. I went to the monastery of Bl-Largani and entered it 
as a novice of the Trappistine order. 1 thought in the great 
nlence of the Trappists there would be more room for prayer. 
When I left my home and went to El-Largani 1 took with me 
one treasure only. Domini, it was the little wooden crucifix 
you pinned upon the tent at Arba. My mother gave it to me, 
and I was allowed to keep it. Everything else in the way of 
earthly possessions 1, of course, had to give up. 

''Tou have never seen El-Largani, my home for nineteen 
years, my prison for one. It is lonely, but not in the least deso* 
late. It stands on a high upland, and, from a distance, looks 
upon the sea. Far off 4here are mountains. The land was a 
desert The monks have turned it, if not into an Eden, at 
least into a rich garden. There are vineyards, cornfields, or* 
chards, almost every fruit-tree flourishes there. The springs 
of sweet waters are abundant. At a short way from the mon- 
asteiy is a large village for the Spanish wornnen whom the 
monks supervise in the labours of the fields. For the Trappist 
life is not only a life of prayer, but a life of dilumnt labour. 
When I became a novice I had not realised that. I had imag¬ 
ined myself continually upon my knees. I found instead that 
1 was perpetually in the fields, in sun, and wind, and rain— 
that was in the winter time — working like the labonreis, and 
that often when we went into the long, plain dispel to pray I 
was so tired—being only a boy—^t my eyes doeea as I 
stood in mj stall, and I could sounely hear the words of Mass 
or Benedietion. But I had expected to be hapm at El*dja>gsiif» 
and I waa lumpy. Labour is good tme the b^ ai^ bettm faat 
toesooL And ue silence was not hard to bear. TheTrappMs 
have a beeh of gestures, and are often allowed to oonvime by 
signs. We nov^ woe ameia^ in little baadi^ and 
as we walked in the garom of m monastsiy, we tellwd ii>» 
gether gaily with OUT bandi. Thunthedtenaeis not perpetmdr 
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1b the fields we often had to give directions to the labourers. 
In the school, where we studi^ Theolo^, Latin, Greek, there 
was heard the voice of the teacher. It is true that 1 have seen 
men in the monastery day by day for twenty years with whom 
1 have never exchanged a word, but 1 have had permission to 
speak with monks. The head of the m<ms8teiy, the Reverend 
P^re, has the power to loose the bonds of imence whmi he 
chooses, and to allow monks to walk and speak with each other 
beyond the white walls that hem in the ^rden of the monas> 
tery. Now and then we spoke, but I tlunk most of us were 
not unhappy in our silence. It became a habit. And then we 
were always occumed. We had no time allowed us lor sitting 
and being sad. Domini, I don’t want to tell you about the 
Trapj^ts, their life — o^y about myself, why 1 was as I was, 
how 1 came to change. For years 1 was not unhappy at £1* 
Largani. When my time of novitiate was over 1 took the eter* 
nal vows without hesitation. Many novices go out again into 
the world. It never occurred to me to do so. I scarcely ever 
felt a stirring of worldly desire. 1 scarcely ever had one of 
those amnising struggles which many people probably attribute 
to mo]&. 1 was contented nearly always. Now and then the 
fiedi spoke, but not strongly. Bemembar, our life was a life of 
hard and exhausting labour in the fields. The labour kept the 
flesh in subjection, as the prayer lifted up the spirit. And 
then, during all mj earlier years at the monastery, we had an 
Abb4 who was quick to understand the characters and disposi* 
tions of men — Dom Andr^ HerceUne. He knew me far better 
than I knew myself. He knew, what I did not suspect, that I 
was full of sleeping violence, that in my purity and devotion — 
or beneath it rather — there was a strong stnun of barbarism. 
The Russian was sleeping in the monk, but sleeping soundly. 
That can b& Half a man’s nature, if all that would call to it 
is carefully kept from it, may sleep, 1 believe, through all his 
fife. He might die and never have known, or been, what all 
file time he was. For ywrs it was so with me. 1 knew only 
MTi of nqrself, a real vivid part—but only a part I thought 
It was the whde. And while 1 thought it was the whole I was 
Imppy. If Dom Andrd Herodine had not died, to-day 1 should 
be a monk at Sfi-Largani, ignorant of what I know, contented. 

** He smet allowed me to come into any tori of contact wifii 
file many atrangers who visited the monastery. Difinent 
numka have dift^t duties. Certain duties Ining moiiln into 
QHHMctkm wifii fits trav^tos whom curtosit^ amda to El- 
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Largani. The monk whose business it is to look after the 
cemetery on the hill, where the dead Trappists are laid to rest, 
shows 'naitors ronnd the little cha^, and may talk with them 
freely so long as they remain in the cemetery. The monk in 
charge of the distillery also receives visitors and converses with 
them. So does the monk in charm of the parlour at the gmt 
door of the monastery. He sells the souvemrs of the Trappists, 
photographs of the church and buildings, statues of saints, 
TOttlcs of perfumes made by the monks. He takes the orders 
for the wines made at the monastery, and for — for the — what 
I made, Domini, when I was there.” 

She thought of De Trevignac and the fragments of glass 
lying upon Uie ground in the tent at Mogar. 

“Had De Trevignac-” she said in a low, inward voice. 

“ He had seen me, spoken with me at the monastery. When 
Onardi brought in the liqueur he remembered who I was.” 

She understood De Trevignac’s glance towards the tent where 
Androvsky lay sleeping, and a slight shiver ran throu^ her. 
Androvsky saw it and looked down. 

“ But the — the-” 

He cleared hie throat, turned, looked out across the white 
sand as if he longed toinvel away into it and be lost for ever, 
then went on, speaking quickly: 

“ But the monk who has most to do with travellers is the 
monk who is in charge of the hdtellerie of the monastery. He 
is the host to all visitors, to those who come over for the day 
and have dijeuner, and to any who remain for the nij^t, or for 
a iemger time. For when 1 was at El-Largani it was permitted 
for people to stay in the kdtellerie, on payment ox a small 
weekly sum, for as long as they pleased. The monk of the 
hdMlerie is perpetnallv brought into contact with the ontside 
wmrld. He talks with all sorts and conditions of max— 
women, of course, are not admitted. The other monks, mai^ 
of than, probably envy him. I never did. I had no wish w 
see strangers. W^en, by chance, I met them in the yard, tha 
ontbuildings, or the grounds of the monastery, 1 selaom evsB 
liked my eyet to low at them. They were not, would new 
be. In my life. Why should I look at them? What ware tiiay 
to me? Tears went on — qukkly they passed—not shmfy. 
1 did not feel their ratmotony. 1 never shrank from anytldim 
in the life My health was splendid. 1 never knew what tt 
was to be iU for a day. My mnsdes were hard as hron. Ihe 
pallet on whklt 1 by in my cnblde, the heavy robe I worn digr 
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and night, the scanty vegetables I ate, the bell that called me 
from my sleep in the darkness to go to the chapel, the fasting 
tiie watohii^, the perpetual sameness of all I saw, all 1 did, 
neither saddtened nor fatigued me. I never sighed for change. 
Can you believe that, Domini ? It is true. So long as Dom 
Andra Herceline lived and ruled my life I was calm, happy, 
as few i^ple in the world, or none, can ever be. But 
Andr4 oied, and then-" 

His face was contorted by a spasm. 

** My mother was dead. My brother lived on in Tunis, and 
was successful in business. He remained unmarried. ^ far 
as I was concerned, although the monastery was but two hours’ 
drive from the town, he might almost have been dead too. I 
scarcely ever saw him, and then only by a special permission 
from the Beverend P6re, and for a few moments. Once I visited 
him at Tunis, when he was ill. WTien my mother died I seemed 
to sink down a little deeper into the monastic life. That was 
all. It was as if I drew my robe more closely round me and 
pulled my hood further forward over my face. There was 
more rearon for my prayers, and I prayed more passionately. 
I lived in prayer like a sea-plant in the depths of the ocean. 
Prayer was about me like a fluid. But Dom Andr^ Herceline 
died, and a new Abb4 was appointed, he who, I suppose, rules 
now at El-Largani. He was a good man, but, 1 think, apt to 
misunderstand men. The Abb^ of a Trappist monastery has 
complete power over his community. He can order what he 
will. Boon after he came to El-Largani — for some reason 
that I cannot divine — he removed the P^re Michel, who had 
been for years in charge of the cemetery, from his duties there, 
and informed me that I was to undergo them. I ob^ed, of 
courM, without a word. 

** The cnnetary of El-Largani is on a low hill, the highest 
part of the monastery munds. It is surrounded by a white 
wall and by a hedge of cypress trees. The road to it is an 
aientte of (Tpressee, among which are interspersed niches con¬ 
taining carvings of the Fourteen Stations of the Cross. At the 
Qatnmce to this avenue, on the left^ there is a high ytdlow 
petotal, surmounted by a black cross, on which hangs a ailm 
Christ trndameath is written: 

**rA0TU8 OBBDISNa 
“ 08 Q 0 B 
**AO UORTSM 
** CSOCtS. 
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“ 1 remember, on the first day vhen I became thegoardtan 
of the cemetery, stopping on my way to it before the Christ and 
praying. My praver — my prayer was, Domini, that I mi^t 
oie, as I had lived, in iimocence. I prayed for that, but with 
a sort of — yes, now I think so — insolent certainty that my 
prayer would of course be granted. Then I went on to the 
cemetery. 

“ My work there was easy. I had only to tend tiie land about 
the graves, and sweep out ^ little chapel where was buried the 
founder of La Trappe of £l>Largani. This done I could wan* 
der about the cemetery, or sit on a bench in the sun. The PMn 
Michel, who was my predecessor, had some doves, and had 
left them behind in a little house by my bench. 1 took care of 
and fed them. They were tame, and used to fintter to my 
shoulders and perch on my hands. To birds and animals 1 
was always a friend. At EULargani there are all sorts of 
beasts, and, at one time or another, it had been my duty to look 
after most of them. I loved all living things. Sitting in the 
cemetery I could see a great stretch of countiy, the blue of the 
lakes of Tunis with the white villages at their edge, the boats 
gliding upon them towards the white city, the distant monn* 
tains. Having little to do, I sat day after day for hours medi¬ 
tating, and looking out upon this distant world. I remember 
specially one evening, at sunset, just before I had to go to the 
chapel, that a sort of awe came upon me as I looked acroes the 
lakes. The sky was golden, the waters were dyed with gold, 
out of which rose the white sails of boats. The mountains were 
shadowy purple. The little minarets of riie mosques rose into 
the gold like sticks of ivory. As I watched my eyes filled with 
tests, and I felt a sort of aching in my heart, and aa if — Dom¬ 
ini, it was as if at that moment a hand was laid on mins, bnt 
very gently, and palled at my hand. It was as if at that mo¬ 
ment someone was beside me in the cemetmy wiriiing to lead 
me out to those far-off waters, those mosqne tovoi, tlwiss 
pnr^ monntains. Never before had I had such a Manwtknu 
It In^tened me. I frit as if the devil had omne into the oenr- 
eteiy, as if his hand was laid on mine^ as if his v<des wun 
whiiqparuig in mj ear, ‘ Come out with ms into that iroildf iluit 
beantifnl world, which God made for mrau Why 6o you Mjsst 
it?* 


"That ereoing, Domini, was 6ie beginnhu of tliit-—tUs 
end. Day after uy I sat in the oeroetery and^lobked out over 
the world, ai^ wondered whit it was like: eduit ivsrs the Uvea 
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of the men who sailed in the white-winged boats, who crowded 
on the steamers whose smoke I could see sometimes faintly 
trailing away into the track of tlie sun; who kept the sheep 
upon the mountains; who — who — Domini, can you imagine 
— no, you cannot — what, in a man of my age, of my blood, 
were these first, very first, stirrings of the longing for life? 
Sometimes 1 think they were like the first birth-pangs of a 
woman who is going to be a mother/’ 

Domini’s hands moved apart, then joined themselves again. 

There was something physical in them. I felt as if my 
limbs had minds, and that their minds, which had been asleep, 
were waking. My arms twitched with a desire to stretch them¬ 
selves towards the distant blue of the lakes on which I should 
never sail. My — I was physically stirred. And again and 
again I felt that hand laid closely upon mine, as if to draw me 
away into something I had never known, could never know. 
Do not tliink that 1 did not strive against these first stirrings 
of the nature that had slept so long! For days I refused to 
let myself look out from the cemetery. 1 kept my eyes upon 
the ground, upon the plain crosses that marked the graves. 
I played with the red-eyed doves. I worked. But my eyes at 
last rebelled. I said to myself, ' It is not forbidden to look.’ 
And again the sails, the seas, tlie towers, the mountains, were 
as voices whispering to me, ‘ Why will you never know us, draw 
near to us? Why will you never understand our meaning? 
Why will you be ignorant for ever of all that has been created 
for man to know ? ’ Then the pain within me became almost 
unbearable. At night I could not sleep. In the chapel it was 
difficult to pray. I looked at the monks around me, to most of 
whom I haa never addressed a word, and I thought, ‘ Do they, 
too, hold such longings within them? Are they, too, shaken 
with a desire of knowledge ? ’ It seemed to me that, instead of 
ajplace peace, the monastery was, must be, a place of tumult, 
ox tlie sOent tumult that has its home in the souls of men. But 
then 1 rem^bered for how long I had been at peace. Perhaps 
all tlia silent men by whom I was surround^ were still at 
peace, ai I Imd bem, as I might be again. 

^ A yoniur monk died in the monastery and was buried in the 
cemetei^rA m his grave agdnst the outer wall, beimth a 
cypress tree. Some days afterwards, when I was sitting on the 
hendi by the honseol the doves, I heard a sound, which came 
from beymid tibe walL It was like sobbing. I listened, imd 
hmd it moio disttnetly, and knew that it was someone crying 
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and sobbing desperately, and near at hand. But now it seemed 
to me to come from the wall itself. I got up and listened, 
^meone was crying bitterly behind, or abore, the wall, just 
where the young monk had been buried. Who could it be? I 
stood listening, wonderiug, hesitating what to do. There was 
something in this sound of lamentation that moved one to the 
depths. For years I had not looked on a woman, or heard a 
woman’s voice — but I knew that this was a woman mourning. 
Why was she there ? What could she want? I glanced up. ^1 
round the cemetery, as I have said, grew cypress trees. As I 
glanced up I saw one shake just above where the new gravowas, 
and a woman's voice said, * 1 cannot see it, I cannot see it! * 

“ I do not know why, but 1 felt tliat someone was there who 
wished to see the young monk’s grave. For a moment I stood 
there. Then I went to the house where I kept my tools for my 
work in the cemetery, and got a shears which 1 used for lopping 
the cypress trees. 1 took a ladder quickly, set it against the 
wall, mounted it, and from the cypress I had seen moving 
I lopped some of the boughs. The sobbing ceased. As the 
bou^s fell down from the tree 1 saw a woman’s face, tear* 
stained, staring at me. It seemed to me a lovely face. 

“ ‘ 'WTiich is his grave ? ’ she said. I pointed to the grave of 
the yoimg monk, which could now be seen through the gap I 
had made, descended the ladder, and went away to the famest 
comer of the oeraeteiy. And 1 did not look again in the direc* 
tion of the woman’s face. 

“ Who she was I do not know. When she went away I did 
not see. She loved the monk who bad died, and knowing tiiat 
women cannot enter the precincts of the monastry, slm had 
come to the outside wall to cast, if slie might, a despairing 
glance at his grave. 

“ Domini, I wonder— I wonder if you can nneterstand how 
that incident affected me. To an ordinaiy man it wonM seem 
nothing, I suppose. But to a Trappist monk it seemed tranmt' 
dous. I had seen a woman. 1 had done sotneUynf Icnr a 
woman. I thought of her, of what 1 had done lor her, 
petoally. The «p in Uie cypress tree reminded me ca ner 
every time 1 loc^ towards it When I wis in oemeteiy 
I conld hardly tnm my ^ee from it But the woman never 
came again. I aaid nothing to the Beveread Fkre of what I 
bad done. I ought to have spokni, but I did not I kqpi it 
back when I confeeeed. From that mmnsi^ 1 had a smm^ 
and it WM a aeeiet conneeted witik a womaou 
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Does it seem strange to you that this secret seemed to me 
to set me apart from all the other monks — nearer the world? 
It was so. I felt sometimes as if I had been out into the world 
for a moment, had known the meaning that women have for 
men. I wondered who the woman was. I wandered how she 
had loved the young monk who was dead. He used to sit beside 
me in the chapel. He had a pure and beautiful face, such a 
face, 1 supposed, as a woman might well love. Had this woman 
loved him, and had he rejected her love for the life of the mon¬ 
aster}^? I remember one day thinking of this and wondering 
how it had been po^ible for him to do so, and then suddenly 
realising the meaning of my thought and turning hot with 
shame. I had put the love of woman above the love of God, 
woman’s service above God’s service. That day I was terrified 
of myself. 1 went hack to the monastery from the cemetery 
quicldy, asked to see the Reverend P^re, and begged him to 
remove me from the cemetery, to give me some other work. He 
did not ask my reason for wishing to change, but three days 
afterwards he sent for me, and told me that I was to be plac^ 
in charge of the hdlellerie of the monastery, and that my duties 
there were to begin upon the morrow. 

Domini, I wonder if 1 can make you realise what that 
change meant to a man who had lived as I had for so many 

S The hdiellerie of El-Largani is a long, low, one-storied 
ng standing in a garden full of palms and geraniums. 
It contains a kitchen, a number of little rooms like cells for 
visitors, and two large parlours in which guests are entertained 
at meds. In one they sit to eat the fruit, eggs, and vegetables 
provided by the monastery, with wine. If after the meal they 
wish to take coffee they pass into the second parlour. Visitors 
who stay in the monastery are free to do much as they please, 
but they must conform to certain rules. They rise at a certain 
hour, feed at fired times, and are obliged to go to their bed¬ 
rooms at half-past seven in the evening in winter, and at eight 
in summer. The monk in charge of the hotelleris has to see to 
their comfort He looks after the kitchen, is always in the 
parlour at some moment or another during meals. He visits 
the bedrooms and takes care that the one servant keeps every* 
thing spotlessly clean. He shows p^ple round the garden. His 
duties you see, are light and social. He cannot go into the 
worlds out he can mix with the world tliat comes to him. It 
is his task> if not his pleasure, to be cheerful, talkative, sympa¬ 
thetic, a good hosti with a gmiaX wdeome for all who come to 
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La Trappe. After my years of labour, solitude, silence, and 
prayer, 1 was abruptly put into this new life. 

“ Domini, to me it was like rushing out into the world. 1 
was almost dazed by the change. At first 1 was nervous, timid, 
awkward, and, especially, tongue-tied. The habit of silence 
had taken such a hold upon me that 1 could not throw it off. 

I dreaded the coming of visitors. I did not know how to 
receive them, what to say to them. Fortunately, as I thought, 
the tourist season was over, the summer was approaching. 
Very few people came, and those only to eat a m^. I trira 
to be polite and pleasant to them, and gradually I began to fall 
into tlie way of talking without the difficulty I had experienced 
at first. In the beginning I could not open my lips without 
feeling as if 1 were almost committing a crime. But presently 
I was more natural, loss taciturn. I even, now and then, took 
some pleasure in speaking to a pleasant visitor. I grew to love 
the garden with its flowers, its orange trees, its groves of euca¬ 
lypti, its vineyard which sloped towards the cemetery. Often 
I wanired in it alone, or sat under the arcade that mvided it 
from the large entrance court of the monastery, meditating, 
listening to the bees humming, and watching the cats basking 
in the sunshine. 

“ Sometimes, when I was there, I thought of the woman’s 
face above the cemetery wall. Sometimes I seemed to fed the 
hand tngmng at mine. But I was more at peace than I had 
been in we cemetery. For from the garden I could not see 
the distant world, and of the chance visitors none had as yet 
set a match to the torch that, unknown to me, was ready — 
at the coming of the smallest spark — to burst into a flame. 

One day, it was in the morning towards half-past ten, when 
I was sitting reading my Greek Testament on a bench just 
inside the doorway oi the hdtellerie, I heard the great door of 
the monastery being omned, and then the rolliim of carriape 
wheels in the courtyard. Some visitor had arrived from Ttmni, 
perhaps some visitors — three or four. It was a radiant m<»ii> 
■mg oi late May. The guden was brilliant with flowers, gdden 
with sunshine, tender with shade, and quiet—quiet and peace¬ 
ful, Domini! There was a wonderful peace in the garden tlttt 
day, a peace that seemed full of safety, of endurii^f dieeAhil- 
ness. Tlie flowers looked as if tb^ had hearts to undMstand 
it, and love it, the roses along the yellow wall of the house that 
dambered to the brown red iilea, the geraniums tiiat new in 
masses under the shining leaves of the orange trees, 1 
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felt aa if that day I were in the Garden of Eden, and I remem¬ 
ber that when 1 heard the carriage wheels I bad a moment of 
selfidi sadness. I thought; ‘ Why does anyone come to disturb 
my blessed peace, my blessed solitude?’ Then I realised the 
egoism of my thought and that I was there with my duty. I 
got up, went into the kitclien and said to Fran§ois, the servant, 
that someone had come and no doubt would stay to dejeuner. 
And, as I spoke, already 1 was thinking of the moment when 
I should hear the roll of wheels once more, the clang of the 
shutting gate, and know that the intruders upon the peace of 
the Trappists had gone back to. the world, and that I could 
once more be alone in the little Eden I loved. 

“ Strangely, Domini, strangely, that day, of all the days of 
my life, I was most in love — it was like tliat, like being in 
love — with my monk's existence. The terrible feeling that 
had b^un to ravage me had completely died away. I adored 
the peace in which my days were passed. I looked at the 
flowers and compared ray happiness with theirs. They blos¬ 
somed, bloomed, faded, died in the garden. So would I wish 
to blossom, bloom, fade — when my time came — die in the 
garden — always in peace, always in safety, always isolated 
from the terrors of life, always under the tender watchful eye 
of — of — Domini, that day I was happy, as perhaps they are 
— perhaps — the saints in Paradise. 1 was nappy because I 
felt no inclination to evil. I felt as if my joy lay entirely in 
being innocent. Oh, what an ecstasy such a feeling is! ‘My 
will accord with Thy design — I love to live as Thou intendest 
me to live! Any other way of life would be to me a terror, 
would bring to me despair.’ 

“ And I felt that — intensely I felt it at that mommit in 
heart and soul. It was as if I had God’s arms round me, 
caressing me as a father caresses his child.” 

He moved away a step or two in the sand, came back, and 
went on with an effort: 

“Within a few minutes the porter of the monastery came 
through the archway of the arcade followed by a young man. 
As I looked up at him 1 was uncertain of his nationality. But 
I scarcely thought M>out it — except in the first moment For 
something else seized my attrition—the intense, active misery 
in the stnmger’s face. He looked ravaged, eaten by grief. I 
said he was young—perhaps twenty-six or twenty-seven. His 
face was rather ouk-complezioned, with small, good features. 
He had thick brown hair, and his eyea shone wim intelligence, 
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with an intelligence that was almost painful — somehow. His 
eyes always looked to me as if they were seeing too much, had 
always seen too much. There was a restlessnees in the swift¬ 
ness of their observation. One could not conceive of them 
closed in sleep. An activity that must surely be eternal biased 
in them. 

“ The porter left the stranger in the archway. It was now 
my duty to attend to him. I welcomed him in French. He 
took off his hat. When he did that I felt sure he was an 
Englishman — by the look of him bareheaded — and I told 
him that I spoke English as well as French. He answered that 
he was at home in French, but that he was English. We talked 
English. His entrance into the garden had entirely deettwed 
my sense of its peace — even my own peace was disturbed at 
once by his appearance. 

“ I felt that I was in the presence of a misery that was like 
a devouring element. Before we had time for more than a very 
few halting words the bell was rung by Francis. 

" ‘ What’s that for, Father? ’ the .stranger said, with a start, 
which showed that his nerves were shattered. 

“ * It’s time for your meal,’ 1 answered. 

“ ‘ One must eat!' he said. 1'hen, as if conscious that he 
was behaving oddly, he added politely: 

“ ‘ I know you entertain us too well here, and have sometimes 
been rewarded with coarse ingratitude. Where do I go?’ 

“ I showed him into the parlour. There was no one there 
that day. He sat at the long table. 

“ ‘ I am to eat alone? ’ he asked. 

“' Yes; I will serve you.’ 

“Francois always waited on the guests, but that day — 
mindful of the seliiehness of my thoughts in the garden — I 
resolved to add to my duties. I therefore brought the soup, 
the lentils, the omelette, the oranges, poured out the wine, and 
urged die young man cordially to eat. When I did so he loolred 
up at me. His eyes were extraordinarily expressive. It was as 
if I heard them say to me,' Why, I like you I ’ and as if, just 
for a moment, his grief were lessened. 

** In the empty parlour, long, clean, bare, witii a crucifix on 
the wall and tne name ‘ Saint Bernard ’ above the doer, it was 
very quiet, very shady. The outer blinds of green wo^ Trere 
drawn over tim window-spaces, diutting out the goM of fite 
garden. But its murmuring tranquiUlfy seemed to filter in, 
as if the fiowere, the ineecte, Bie Mrds were aware of our plat- 
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enoe and were trying to say to us, ‘ Are you happy as we are? 
Be happy as we are/ 

“ The stranger looked at the shady room, the open windows. 
He sighed. 

" ‘ How quiet it is here! ’ he said, almost as if to himself. 

‘ How quiet it is! ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,' I answered. ‘ Summer is beginning. For months 
now scarcely anyone will come to us here.’ 

“ ‘ Us? ’ he said, glancing at me with a sudden smile. 

“ ‘ I meant to us who are monks, who live always here.’ 

“ ‘ May 1 — is it indiscreet to ask if you have been here 
long? ’ 

“ I told him. 

“ ‘ More than nineteen years! ’ he said. 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ And always in this silence? ’ 

“ He sat as if listening, resting his head on his hand. 

“ ‘ How extraordinary! ’ he said at last. ‘ How wonderful! 
Is it happiness ?' 

“ I did not answer. The question seemed to me to be ad¬ 
dressed to himself, not to me. I could leave him to seek for 
the answer. After a moment he went on eating and drinking 
in silence. When he had finislml I asked him whether he 
would take colTee. He said he would, and 1 made him pass into 
the St. Joseph mile. There I brought him coffee and — and 
that liqueur. I told him that it was my invention. He seemed 
to be interested. At any rate, he took a glass and praised it 
strongly. 1 was pleased. I think 1 showed it. From that 
moment I felt as if we were almost friends. Never before had 
I experienced such a feeling for anyone who had come to the 
monasten, or for any monk or novice in the monastery. Al¬ 
though I had been vexed, irritated, at the approach of a 
stranger I now felt regret at the idea of his going away. Pres¬ 
ently the time came to show him round the garden. We went 
out of the shadowy parlour into the sunshine. No one was in 
the garden. Only the bees were humming, the birds were pass¬ 
ing, the cats were basking on the broad path that stretched 
from the arcade along the front of the hoiellerie. As we came 
ont a Ml chimed, breaking for an instant the silence, and 
making it seem ^ sweeter when it returned. We stroll^ for 
a little while. We did not talk much. The stranger's eyea, I 
noticed, wore everywhere, taking m every detail of the scene 
around us. Presently we came to the vineyard, to the left of 
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which was the road that led to the cemetery, passed up the 
road and arrived at the cemetery gate. 

‘ Here I must leave you,’ I said. 

*• ‘ Why ? ’ he asked quickly. 

‘‘ ‘ There is another Father who will show you the chapeL 
I shall wait for you here.' 

“ 1 sat down and waited. Wlien the stranger retumad it 
seemed to me that his face was calmer, that there was a quieter 
expression in his eyes. When we u'ere once more before the 
hoteUerie 1 said: 

“ ‘ You have seen all my small domain now.’ 

“ He glanced at the house. 

“ ‘ But thert' seems to be a number of roome,’ he said. 

‘ Only the bedrooms.’ 

“ ‘ Bedrooms? Do pt'ople stay the ni^t here? ’ 

“ ‘ .Sometimes. If they please they can stay for longer than 
a night.’ 

“ ‘ How much longer? ’ 

“' For auy time they please, if they conform to one or two 
simple rules and pay a small fixed sum to the monastery.* 

“ ‘ Do you mean that you could take anyone in for the som* 
mer? ’ he said abruptly. 

Wliy not? The t-onw-nt of the Reverend PAre has to be 
(Stained. That is all.’ 

“ * 1 should like to see the bedrooms.’ 

I took him in and showe<l him one. 

“ ‘ All the others are the same,’ I said. 

“ He glanced round at the white walls, the rough bed, the 
cmcifix above it, the iron basin, the paved door, then went to 
the window and looked out 

“ ‘ Well,’ he said, drawing back into the room, ' I will go 
now to see the Pdre AbbA, if it is permitted.’ 

“ On the garden path I bade him good«bvc. He shook my 
hand. There was an odd smile in his Face. HalfHUi4iour later 
I MW him coining ^in through the arcade. 

“ ‘ Father,’ he said, ‘ I am not going aw«. I have asked 
the PAre AbbA’s permission to stay here. has given It to 
me. To>morrow such luggage os I need will bs sent ov«r fimn 
Tunis. Are you — are you veiy vexed to have a straiiger to 
trouble your peace?’ 

” His intensely observant eyes were fixed upon me nidlt Itt 
iqwke. I answered: 

” ‘ 1 do not think yon will trouble my peaoe/ 
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“ And my thought uras: 

“ ‘ I will help you to find the peace which you have loet.' 

“ Was it a jtreaumptuouB thought, Domini ? Was it insolent? 
At the time it scemi^ to me absolutely sincere, one of the beat 
thoughts I had ever had — a thought put into my heart by 
God. I did n’t know then — I did n’t know.” 

He stopped speaking, and stood for a time quite still, look¬ 
ing down at the sand, which was silver white under the moon. 
At last he lifted his head and said, speaking slowly: 

“ It was the coming of this man that put the spark to that 
torch. It was he who woke up in me the half of myself which, 
unsuspected by me, had been slumbering through all my life, 
slumbering and gathering strength in slumber — as the body 
does — ga^ering a strength that was tremendous, that was 
to overmaster the whole of me, that was to make of me one 
mad impulse. He woke up in me the body and the body was to 
take possession of the soul. I wonder — can I make you feel 
why this man was able to affect me tlius? Can I make you 
know this man? 

“ He was a man full of secret violence, — violence of the 
mind and violence of the body, a volcanic man. He was Eng¬ 
lish — he said so — but there must Iwve been blood that was 
not English in his veins. When 1 was witli him I felt as if I 
was wim fire. There was the n*8tle88nos8 of fire in him. There 


was the intensity of fire. He could be reserved. He could ap¬ 
pear to be cold. But always I was conscious that if there was 
stone without there was scorching heat within. He was watch¬ 
ful of himself and of everyone with whom he came into the 


slightest contact He was very clever. He had an immense 
amount of personal charm, 1 &ink, at any rate for me. He 
was very human, passionately interested in humanity. He 
was — and this was speciallv part of him, a dominant trait — 
he was savagely, yes, savawl v, eager to be happy, and when he 
came to live in the kdtellerit he was savagely unhappy. An 
egoist he was, a thinker, a man who longed to fay hold of some- 
uiag b^nd this world, but who had not been able to do so. 
Bven his desire to find rest in a rdigion seemed to me to have 

r d in it, to have something in it that was akin to avarice, 
was a human storm, D<wini, aa well as a human fire. 


Thinkt what a man to be cast by the world — which he knew 
M tiMfy know it <»ily who are voncious for life and free — into 
wy emet esistuiee. 

** y«ej aotm he began to show himidl to me as he was„ with 
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a sort of fearlessness that was almost impudent The oondi* 
tions of onr two liyes in the monastery threw us perpetually 
gether in a curious isolation. And the Reverend P^re, Domini, 
the Reverend Pere, set my feet in the path of my own destmo* 
tion. On the day after the stranger had arrived the Reverend 
P^re sent for me to his private room, and said to me, * Onr 
new guest is in a very unhappy state. He has been attracted 
by oar peace. If we can bring peace to him it will be an action 
acceptable to G<k1. You will be much with him. Try to do 
him good. He is not a Catholic, but no matter. He wishes 
to attend the services in the chapel. He may be influenced. 
God may have guided his feet to us, we cannot tell. But we 
can act — we can pray for him. I do not know how long he 
will stay. It may be for only a few da^a or for the whole 
summer. It docs not matter. I'se each day well for him. 
Each day may be his last with us.’ 1 went out from the Rev> 
erend Pire full of entlinsiasm, feeling Uutt a great, a splendid 
interest had come into my life, an intorest such as it bad never 
held before. 

“ Day by day I was with this man. Of course there were 
many hours when we were apart, the hours when I was at 
prayer in the chapel or occupit*d with study. But each day we 
pas^ much time together, generally in the garden. Scarcely 
any visitors came, and none to stay, except, from time to time, 
a passing priest, and once two young men from Tunis, one of 
whom bad an inclination to bemnic a novice. And this man, 
as I bare said, began to show himself to me with a tremendous 
frankness. 

" Domini, he was suffering under what I suppose would be 
called an obsession, an immense ilomination such as one hnmao 
being sometimes obtains over another. At that time I had 
never realised that then.* were such dominations. Now 1 know 
that there are, and, Domini, that they can be both terrible and 
splendid He wm dominated by a woman, by a woman who 
OM come into his life, seized it, made it a* thing 
broken it He described to me tlie dominion of this wmua. 
He told me bow she had transformed him. Xill be met Imt he 
had been passionate but free, his own master through msny 
emriencee, many intrigues. Ho was very frsnk, DominLSEs 
did not sttemnt to hide from me that his life had hew e?^ 
It bad been a fife devoted to ttie aconiriiw of esi^rienoei «i til 
posnble experience, mental and bodily, fgathsied tluU m Imd 
dunnk from nothing, avtddsd fiothing. Bis aatai* Imd 
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prompted him to nieh npon everylhing, to grasp at eveTy^ing. 
At first I was horrified at what he told me. I showed it. I 
remember the second evening after his arrival we were sitting 
together in a little arbour at the foot of the vineyard that 
sloped up to the cemeter}'. It was half an hour before the last 
service in the chapel. The air was cool sdlh breath from the 
distant sea. An intense calm, a heavenly calm, I think, filled 
the garden, floated away to the cypresses beside the graves, 
along the avenue where stood the Fourteen Stations of the 
Cross. And he told me, began to tell me something of his 
life. 

“‘You thought to find happiness in such an existence?’ I 
exclaimed, almost with incrc<lulity I believe. 

" He looked at me with his shining eyes. 

“ ‘ Why not, Father ? Do you think 1 was a madman to 
do so? ’ 

“ ‘ Surely.’ 

“ ‘ Why? Is there not happiness in knowledge?’ 

“ ' Knowledge of evil ? ' 

“ ‘ Knowledge of all things that exist in life. I had never 
sought for evil specially: 1 have sought for eveirthing. I 
wished to bring everyihing under my observation, everything 
connected witli human life.’ 

“ ‘ Hut human life,’ 1 said more quietly, ‘ passes away from 
this world. It is a shadow in a world of shadows.’ 

“ ‘ You say that,’ he answered abruptly. ‘ I wonder if you 
feel it — feel it as you fee! my liand on yours.’ 

“ He laid his hand on mine. It was hot and dry aa if with 
fever. Its touch aflecttHl me painfully. 

“‘Is that hand the hand of a shadow?’ he said. ‘ Is this 
body that can enjoy and suffer, that can be in heaven or in 
hdl — here—here — a shadow ? ’ 

“ * Within a week it might be less than a shadow.’ 

“‘And what of that? This is now, this is now. Do you 
mean what yon say? Do you truly feel that you are a shadow 
•— that this garden is bnt'a world of shadows? I fed that I, 
that pn, are terrific realities, that this garden is of inuneose 
signiftcanoe. Look at that al^.* 

“The sky above the cypresses was red with sunset The 
tfMs lotdted black beneath it Fireflies were flitting near the 
aihour wtore we sat 

“* That Is the slgr that roofs what yon would have bm bdieve 
« world of shadows. It is like the olood, the hot Uood ti^t 
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flows and auigee in the veina of men — in our reins. Ah* but 
you are a mow I ’ 

“ The way he eaid the last words made me feel suddenly a 
sense of shame, Domini. It was as if a man said to anotner 
man, * You are not a man.’ Can you — can yon understand titm 
feeling I had just then ? Something hot and bitter was in me. 
A sort of desperate sense of nothingness came over me, as if 1 
were a skeleton sitting there with flesh and blood and tmng 
to believe, and to make it believe, that I, too, was and had been 
fledi and blood. 

“ ‘ Yes, thank God, I am a monk,’ I answered quietly. 

“ Something in my tone, I think, made him feel that he had 
been brutal. 

“ ‘ I am a brute and a fool,’ he said vehemently. ‘ But it is 
always so with me. I always feel as if what 1 want others must 
want 1 always feel universal. It’s folly. You have your 
vocation, I mine. Yours is to pray, mine ts to live.’ 

Again I was conscious of the bitterness. I tried to put it 
from me. 

“ ‘ Prayer is life,’ I answered, ‘ to me. to us who are here.’ 

Prayer! Can it be? Can it be vivid as the life of ex* 
perience, as the life that teaches one the truth of men and 
women, the truth of creation — joy. sorrow, aspiration, lust, 
ambition of the intellect and the limbs? Prayer-’ 

** * It is time for me to go,’ I said. ’ Are you coming to Uie 
chapel?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he answered almost eagerly. ‘ I shall look down cm 
yon from my lonely gallery. Perhaps I shall be able to feel 
the life of prayer.’ 

" ‘ May it so,’ I said. 

“ But I think I spoke without confidence, and I know that 
that evening I prayed without impulse, coldly, mechanic^y. 
The long, dim chapel, with ita lines of memks, uoing each othw 
in their stalls, sumed to me a sad place, like a valley of dry 
bones — for the first time, for the arst time. 

“I ought to have gone on the morrow to the Beverrad Ptoa. 
I ought to have asked him, begged him to remove me from the 
Mwlerie. I ought to have foreseen what was coming tliftt 
this man bad a strmigth to live greater strengtli to 

my; t^thkstrengto might overcoate mine. Ibcgaiitoaitt 
^ni^ Curiosity was alive in nuL enrioaity abovt the Ills 
^ Imnevwkn^ vaa<~aolMiaTad»toltlu^^ 
knaw—never to knoir, ^ 
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" When I came out of the chapel into the hSUUme 1 mrt 
oornest — I do not say hie name. What would be the nae? — 
in the corridor. It was almost dark. There were ten minntee 
before the time for locking up the do<» and ^ing to bed. 
Frangms, the eerrant, was asleep under the arcade. 

* Shall we go on to the path and have a last breath of air? ’ 
the stranger said. 

“ We stepped out and walked slowly up and down. 

“ ‘ Do you not feel the beauty of peace? ’ 1 asked. 

wanted him to say yes. 1 wanted him to tell me that 
peace, tranquillity, were beautiful. He did not reply for a 
moment 1 heard him sigh heavily. 

“ ‘ If there is peace in the world at all,’ he said at len^, 
^ it is only to be found with the human being one loves. With 
the human being one loves one might find peace in hell.’ 

** We did not speak arain before we part^ for the night 

** Domini, I did not ueep at all that night It was the first 
of many sleepless nights, nights in which my thoughts travell^ 
like winged Furies — horrible, horrible nights. In them I 
strove to imagine ail the stranger knew by experience. It was 
like a ghastly, physical effort I strove to conceive of all that 
he had done — with the view, 1 told myself at first, of bringing 
myself to a greater contentment, of realising how worthless was 
all that I had rejected and that be had grasped at In the dark 
I, as it were, spread out his map of life and mine and examined 
them. When, still in the dark, 1 rose to go to the chapel I was 
exhausted. 1 felt unutterably melancholy. That was at first 
Presently 1 felt an active, niawing hunger. But — but — I 
have not come to that yet This strand, new melancholy was 
the forerunner. It was a melancholy £at seemed to be caused 
by a sense of frightful loneliness such as 1 had never previously 
experienced. Tul now I had almost always felt Qoa with me, 
and that He was enough. Now, suddenly, I beigan to feel that 
I was alone. 1 kept thinking of the stranger’s words: ‘If 
flieie is peace in the srorld at all it is only to be found with 
the human bdng one loves.’ 

** * That is fame,’ I said to mysdf anin and again. ‘ Peace 
is onij to be found by close union witn God. In that I have 
lonna peace for many, many years.* 

** I kiww that I had boen at peace. I knew that I had been 
hapfqr. And yet, when 1 lookea back upon my life as a novice 
and a monk, I now fdt as if I had bom himpy vaguely, 

UiOf, bhwdMHiy, happy only beoanM I had nm of 
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what real happinees waa — not really happy. 1 thought of a 
bird bom in a caw and singing there. 1 had been as that bird* 
And then, when! was in the garden, I looked at the swaUowa 
winging ^eir way high in the sunsliine, between the garden 
trees and the radiant blue, winging their way towards sea and 
mountains and plains, and tliat bitterness, like an acid that 
bums and eats away fine metal, was once more at my heart. 

But the sensation of lonelini*ss was Uic most terrible of all. 
I compared union with God, such as 1 thought I had Imown, 
with that other union spoken of by my guest — union with the 
human being one loves. I set the two unions as it were in 
comparison. Night after night 1 did this. Night after ni^t 
I told over the joys of union with God — joys v»hich I dared to 
think I had known — and the joys of union with a loved 
human being. On the one side I tliought of the drawing near 
to God in prayer, of the sensation of approach that comes with 
earnest prayer, of the feeling that ears are listening to you, 
that the great heart is loving you, the great heart that loves all 
living things, tliat you are t^ing absolutely understood, that all 
you cannot say is comprehended, and all you say is received at 
something precious, i recalled the joy, the eraltation, that I 
bad known when 1 prayed. That was union with God. In such 
union I bad soiueiimes felt that the world, with all that it 
contained of wickedness, sufTcring ami death, was utterlv do* 
void of power to sadden or alarm the humbli^t human Ming 
who was able to draw near to (Jod. 

I had bad a eonquenng feeling — not proud — as of one 
upborne, protected for ever, lifted to a region in which no 
enemy could ever be, no sadne^, no faint anxieiv even. 

** Then I strove to imagine — and this, Domini, was surely 
a deliberate sin — exactly what it must be to ije united with a 
beloved human, being. 1 strove and I was able. For not only 
did instinct help me, instinct that had been long asleep, but -<*** 
I have told you that the stranger was suffering under an obMh 
sion, a terrible dominion. This dominion be described to me 
with an ODenness that perhaps— that indc^ I belieV0~lii 
would not Mve shown bad I not been a monk. Bo locked upoii 
me as a being apart, neiUier man nor woman, a bring wHhoitl 
sex. I am sure be did. And yet be was immeni^ toteltt* 
gent But be knew that I had entered the mmiaiieiy as a 
n^ice, that I bad been there throng all my adult Ula. And 
my mMmmt probably aariated nim in hk iUmlim. ftor 
I gafe«^l belteva~no sign rif the change that uraa 
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place within me under hia inf uence. 1 seemed to be calm, 
detached, even in my spapathy for his soflering. For he suf¬ 
fered frightfollr. lliis woman he loved was a Parisian, he 
told me. He described her beauty to me, as if in order to 
excuse himself for having become the slave to her he was. 1 
suppose she was very beautiful He said that she had a physi¬ 
cal charm so intense that few men could resist it, that she was 
famous throughout Europe for it. He told me that she was 
not a good woman. I gathered that she lived for pleasure, ad¬ 
miration, that she had allowed many men to love her before he 
knew her. But she had loved him genuinely. Bhe was not 
a very young woman, and she was not a married woman. He 
said that she was a woman men loved but did not marry, a 
woman who was loved by the husbands of married women, 
a woman to marry whom would e.voIudc a man from the sociefy 
of good women. She had never lived, or thought of living, for 
one mao till he came into her life. N'or had he ever dreamed 
of living for one woman. He had lived to gain experience; 
she too. But when he met her — knowing thoroughly all she 
was — all other women oeawnl to exist for him. He became 
her slave. Then jealousy awoke in him, jealousy of all the 
men who had been in her life, who might be in her life again. 
He was tortured by loving such a woman — a woman who 
had belonged to many, who would no doubt in the future belong 
to others. For despite the fact that she loved him be told 
roe that at first he had no illusions about her. He knew the 
world too well for that, and he cursed the fate that had bound 
him body and soul to what he called a courtesan. Even ^e 
fact that she loved him at first did not blind him to the effect 
upon character that her life must inevitably have bad. She 
had dwelt in an atmosphere of lies, he said, and to lie waa 
nothing to her. Any original refinement of feeling aa r^^arda 
boman relatituis that she might have had had become dmled, 
if it had not been destroyed. At first he blindly, miserably, 
resigned bimaelf to this. He said to hinnelf, * Fate has led me 
to iw this sort of woman. I must accept her as she is, with 
lUl har defects, with her instinct for treache^, with her piuMiwn 
for the admiration of the world, with her incapabili^ for be¬ 
ing true to an ideal, or for iaola^g herself in tne adoratien of 
<me man. I cannot get awav from ber. She has me fart. I 
cannot live without her. Then 1 must bear the toitnie tiiat 
jealouay of her will ciwtidnlT bring me in ailMioe. I mnrt eon- 
eial it. I must try to kill it I mart make the bast of admt* 
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ever she will give me, knowing that she can never, with h«r 
nature and her training, be exausively mine as a good woman 
might be.’ This he said to himself. This plan of conduct he 
traced for himself. But he soon found that he wm not strong 
enough to keep to it. His jealousy was a devouring fire, ana 
he could not conceal it. Domini, he described to me minutelT 
the effect of jealousy in a human heart 1 had never imagined 
what it was, and, when he described it, I felt as if I lo(dced 
down into a bottomless pit lined with the flames of heU. By 
the depth of that pit 1 measured the depth of his passion for 
this woman, and 1 gained an idea of w^t human love — not 
the best sort of human love, but still genuine, intense love of 
some kind — could Im*. Of this human love I thought at night, 
putting it in comparison with the love God's creature can mve 
for G(m. And inv sense of loneliness increased, and I fdt as 
if I had always been lonely. Does this seem strange to you? 
In the love of God was calm, peai-e, rest, a lying down of the 
soul in the Almighty arm.H. In the other love described to me 
was restlessness, agitation, torture, the soul spinning like an 
atom driven by winds, the heart devoured as by a diseaae, a 
cancer. On the one hand was a beautiful trust, on the other 
a ceaseless agony of doubt and terror. And yet I came to feel 
as if the one were unreal in comparison with the other, as if in 
the one were a loneliness, in the other a fierce companionship. 
I thought of the Almighty arms, Domini, and of the arms of a 
woman, and — Domini, I longed to have known, if only once, 
the pressure of a woman’s arms about my neck, ^wut my 
breast, the touch of a woman’s hand upon my heart 

** And of all this I never spoke at confession. I committed 
the deadly sin of keeping back at confession all that” He 
stopped. Then be said, “Till the end my confeasiont wen 
incomplete, were false. 

“ The stranger told me that as liis love for this woman gnw 
he found it impossible to follow the plan he had tneea for 
hinMlf of shniting htt eyes to the sight of othCT eyes admiring, 
desiring her, of shutting his ears to the voices that irtuspis^ 
' This it will always be, for others as well as for yon.' He 
found it impoasible. His jealous was too i{np<»rtanate, and 
he resolved to make any effort to keep her fw hlmswlf time. 
He knew she had love for him, bnt be knew that love would 
not necessarily, or even probably, keep her entirdy taithi^ to 
him. She thought too little of pMfing httrigoea. Tobrntiiay 
•emned trifles, m e an i n gl ess , unimpommt. Sht tcM him ao. 
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when be spoke his jealousy. She said, * 1 lore you. I do not 
love these other men. Thqr are in my life for a moment only.’ 

" * And that moment plunges me into hell! ’ he said. 

“ He told her he could not bear it, that it was impossible, 
that she must belong to him entirely and solely. He asked 
her to marry him. She was surprised, touched. She under¬ 
stood what a sacrifice such a marriage would be to a man in his 
position. He was a man of good birth. His request, his vehe¬ 
ment insistence on it, made her understand his love as she had 
not understood it before. Yet she hesitated. For so long had 
she been accustomed to a life of freedom, of changing amours, 
that she hesitated to put her neck under the yoke of matri¬ 
mony. She understood thoroughly his character and his aim 
in marrring her. She knew that as his wife she mnst bid an 
eternal farewell to the life she had known. .\nd it was a life 
that had become a habit to her, a life that she was fond of. 
For she was enormously vain, and she was a — she was a very 
physical woman, subject to physical caprices. There are things 
that I pass over, Domini, which would explain still more her 
hesitation. He knew what caused it. and again he was tor¬ 
tured. But he persisted. And at last he overcame. She con¬ 
sented to marry liim. They were engaged. Domini, I need 
not tell you much more, only this fact — which had driven 
him from France, destroyed his happiness, brought him to the 
monastery. Shortly before Ute marriage was to take place he 
discovered that, while they were enga^, she had yidded to 
the desires of an old admirer who had come to bid her farewell 
and to wish her joy in her new life. He was tempted, be said, 
to kill her. But he ^vemed himself and left her. He trav¬ 
eled. He came to Tunis. He came to La Trappe. He saw 
the peace there. He thought, ‘ (?an I seize it ? Can it do some¬ 
thing for me?’ He saw me. He thought, * I shall not be quite 
alone. This monk — he has lived always in peace, be has never 
knoiwn the torture of women. Might not intercourse with him 
h^mef* 

"Swdi tras his history, such was the history pour^ with 
infinite detail tiiat 1 have not told you, day bv oay, into my 
ears. It was die history, you aee, of a passion tnat was mainly 
l^kydeaL I will not say entirely. I do not know whether any 
great pamion can be entirely physicaL But it was the history 
M the paMioii of one body fbr another body, and he did not 
atteOipt to present it to mo as anythins else. This man made 
BM undmtmnd the meaning of the body. I had never under- 

as 
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stood it before. 1 hsd nerer suspected the inuDMiaify of the 
meaning there is in physical things. 1 bad never eompre* 
bended the flesh. Now 1 comprehended it. Loneliness mimed 
upon me, devoured me — loneliness of the body. ‘ God is a 
spirit and those that worship him must worship him in epirit* 
Now 1 felt tliat to worship in spirit was not enoo^. I even 
felt that it was scarcely anything. Again 1 thought of iny life 
as the life of a skeleton in a world of skeletons. Again the 
chapel w'as as a valley of dry bones. It was a ghastly sensation. 
I was plunged in the void. 1 — 1 — 1 can’t toll you my exact 
sensation, Wt it was as if I was tlie loneliest creature in the 
whole of the universe, and as if I need not hare been lonely, 
as if 1, in iny ignorance and fatuity, bad selected loneliness 
thinking it was the liappicst fate. 

“ And yet you will aay I was face to face with this man’s 
almost frantic misery. 1 was, and it made no difference. 1 
envied him, even in his present state He wanted to ^dn 
consolation from me if that were possible. Oh, the ironj of 
my consoling him! In secret I laughed at it bitterly. When 
I strove to console him I knew that 1 was an incarnate lie. 


He bad told me the meaning of the body and, by so doing, bad 
snatched from me the meaning of the spirit. And then he said 
to me, ‘ Make me fc'el the meaning of the spirit. If I can grasp 
that I may find comfort.’ He called upon me to nve him what 
I no Imiger had — the peace of God that paaaeth undentand* 
ing. Domini, can vou feel at all what that was to me? Can 


you realise? Can you — is it anv wonder that I oonld do 
nothing for him, — for him who had done such a frightful 
thing for me? Is it any wonder? Soon he realised that he 
would not find prace with me in the garden. Yet he atsy^ 
on. Why ? He did not know where to go, what to ^ iMt 
offered him nothing but horror. Hia love of expmieaoe was 
dead. His love of life had completely vanished. He saw tlw 
worldly life as a n)(^htmare, yet he had nothing to put in the 
place of it. And in the monastery he waa oeaaeiesaly tms 
mmted by jeahmsy. Ceaseleasiy his mind was at work about 
this woman, picturing her in her life of change, of inti^pN^ 
of new lovers, of new Impee and aims in which M had an put» 
in which his im^ was being blotted out, douhtkw from bar 
even. He auffeiwd, he suffered as few misr. lut 
1 think 1 suffered niMei The melsiieboly was drivoa tm into 
a mwing hunger, the gutwiag hunger of the toh iriAim 
to have lived, wishing toliv^ Wtthliig to ~ to know. 
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“ Donum, to you 1 can’t say more of that — to you whom 1 
— whom 1 lore with spirit and flesh. I will come to the end, 
to the incident which made the body rise up, strike down the 
soul, trample out orer it into the world like a wolf that was 
starving. 

“ One day the Beverend P^re gave me a special permiseion 
to walk with our visitor beyond tlie monastery walls towards 
the sea. Such a permission was an event in iny life. It excited 
me more tlian you cun imagine. 1 found that the stranger had 
begged him to let me come. 

“ ‘ Our guest is very fond of you,’ the Reverend Pire said 
to me. ‘I think if any human being can bring him to a 
calmer, happier state of mind and spirit, you can. You have 
obtained a good influence over him.’ 

Domini, when tlie Reverend P4re spoke to me thus my 
mouth was suddenly contracted in a smile. Devils smile, I 
think. I put up my hand to my face. I saw the Reverend 
P^re looking at me with a dawning of astonisliment in his 
kind, grave eyes, and 1 c'ontrolled mtaelf at once. But I said 
nothing. I could not say anything, and I went out from the 
parloar quickly, hot with a sensation of shame. 

“ ‘ You are coming ? ’ the stranger said. 

“ * Yes,’ I answered. 

“It was a fleiy- day of late June. Africa was bathed in a 
glare of light that hurt the evea. 1 went into my cell and put 
on a pair of blue glassca and my wide straw hat, the hat in 
which I formerly used to work in the fields. When I came 
out my guest was standing on the garden path. He was swing* 
ing a stick in one hand. The other hand, which hung down 
by his side, was twitching nervously. In the glitter of the sun 
his face looked ghastly. In his eyes there seemed to be terrors 
watching withont ho]^ 

“ * You are ready ? ’ he said. * Let ua ga’ 

Wa eet off, walking quickly. 

“'Movement — pace — eometimea that does a little gooA’ 
he laid. ' if one can exhaust the body the mind sometimee lies 
almost atiU for a moment If it would only lie still for ever.’ 

“ 1 said nothing. 1 could say nothing. Fbr my fever was 
surely as hia fever. 

“'Where are we gtdng?’ he asked when we raeclMd tine 
little house of the kenier of the gate by the eemeteiy. 

“* We cannot walk m the enn,* I answered. 'LMaegninto 
tiweacalypttti woods.* 
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i " The first Trappists had planted forests of eacaljptoa to 
keep off the fertar uAt sometimes comes in the African summer. 
We made oar way along a tract of open land and came into a 
deep wood. Here we began to walk more slowly. The wood 
was empty of men. The hot silence was profound. He took 
off his white helmet and walked on, carrying it in his hand. 
Not till we were far in the forest did he spotk. Tbeh he said, 
‘ Father, I cannot struggle on much longer.’ 

He spoke abruptly, in a hard voice. 

“ ‘ You must tiy to gain courage,* I said. 

‘“From where?’ he exclaim^. ‘No, no, don’t say from 
God. If there is a God he hates me.* 

“ When he said that I felt as if my soul shuddered, hearing 
a fri^tful truth spoken about itself. My lips were dry. My 
heart seemed to shrivel up, but I made an effort and answered: 

“ ‘ Qod hates no being whom he has created.’ 

“ ‘ How can you know ? Almost every man, peritapa oveary 
living man, bates someone. Why not-? * 

“ ‘ To compare Go<l with a man is blasphemous,’ I answered. 

“ ‘ Are n't we made in his image ? Father, it’s as I said — 
I can’t struggle on much longer. I shall have to end it. I wish 
now — I often wish that I had yielded to my first impulse and 
killed her. What is she doing now ? What is she doing now — 
at this moment ? ’ 

“ He stood still and beat with his stick on the ground. 

“ ‘ You don’t know the infinite torture there is in knowing 
that, far away, she is still living that cursed life, that she is 
free to continue the acts of which her existence hu been full. 
Every moment I am imagining— I am seeing- ** 

“ He forced his stick deep into the ground. 

If I had killed her,’ W said in a low voioc^ ‘ at least 1 
should know that she was sleeping—alone — there — there— 
under the earth, 1 should know that her body waa diaiolved 
into dust, that her lips could kiss no man, that her anna o^d 
never hold anoUter as they have held roe I * 

Hush!’I said sternly. ‘ You d^beratdy tortureyoondf 
and me.’ He glanced up sharply. 

“‘You! WMt do you mean?’ 

“' I must not listen to such things,' I said. ‘ Hiay ate bad 
for you and for me.’ 

“'How can they be bad for you-—a monkf ’ 

“ ‘ Such talk is evil — evil for everyone.’ 

“‘I’llbenlentthen. jCUgointotmaUeiMi. IUfsioaB/ 
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“ 1 nndentood that he thought of putting an end to himself. 

"' There are few men/ I said, speakii^ with deliberation 
with ^ort, * who do not feel at some miim of life that all is 
OTer for Uiem, that there is nothing to nope for, that happiness 
is a dream which will risit them no more.’ 

“ ‘Hare you ever felt like that? You speak of it calmly, 
but have you ever experienced it? ’ 

** I hesitated. Then I said: 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ * You who have been a monk for so many years I * 

“‘Yea.’ 

** ‘ Since you have been here ? ’ 

«‘ Yee, since then.’ 

"' And you would tell me that the feeling passed, that hope 
came again, and the dream as you call it ? ’ 

“ * 1 would say that what has lived in a heart can die, as we 
iHio live in this world shall die.’ 

“ * Ah, that — the sooner the better! But you are wrong. 
Sometimes a thing lives in the heart that cannot die so long as 
the heart beats. Such is ray passion, my torture. Don’t you, 
a monk — don’t dare to say to mo that this love of mine could 
die.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t you wish it to die? ’ I asked. ‘ You say it tortures 
you.’ 

“ * Yes. But no — no — I don't wish it to die. I could 
never wish that’ 

“ I looked at him, I believe, with a deep astonishment 

** ‘ Ah, you don’t understand! ’ he said. ‘ You don’t under¬ 
stand. At all costa one must keep it — one's love. With it I 
am — as you see. But without it — man, without it, I should 
be nothing — no more than that’ 

“ He picked up a rotten leaf, held it to me, threw it down 
on the ^und. I hardly lookt^ at it He had said to me: 
' Man! ’ That word, thus said by him, seemed to me to mark 
the enormous change in me, to indicate that it was visible to 
the eyes of another, the heart of another. I had passed from 
the monk — the sexless beiim — to the man. He set me beside 
himself, sptdce of me as if f were as himself. An intense ex- 
dtnaent surged up in me. 1 think — I don’t know what I 
should have said — d<me — but at tiiat moment a boy, who 
acted as a aervuit at tiie numastery, came nmning towards us 
wiHi a letter in his hand. 

^'Itiafor Monaieurl’hesaid. * It waa left at the gate.* 
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** ‘ A letter for me! ’ the stranger said. 

" He held ont hie hand and took it indifloently. The boy 
gave it, and turning, vent away through the wood. Then the 
stranger glanced at ^e cnrclope. Domini, I wish 1 could make 
you see w^t I saw then, the change that came. 1 can’t. There 
are things the eyes must see. The tongue can’t tell them. The 
ghastly whiteness went out of his face. A hot flood of scarlet 
rushed over it up to Uie roots of his hair. His hands and his 
whole body began to tremble violently. His cyee, which were 
fixed on the envelope, shone with an expnwsion — it was like 
all the excitement in the world condensetl into two sparks. He 
dropped his stick and sat down on the trunk of a tree, fell down 
almost. 

“ ‘ Fatlicr! ’ he muttered, ‘ it’s not been through the post — 
it’s not been through the post!’ 

** I did not understand. 

“ ‘ What do vou mean ? ’ 1 aske<i. 

*“W’hat— 

“ The flush left his face. He turned deadly white again. He 
held out the letter. 

“ ‘ Read it for me! ’ he said. ‘ I can’t see — I can’t see any¬ 
thing.’ 

" I took the letter. He covered his eyes with his hands. I 
opened it and read: 

•"Gbano IIotcl, Tums. 

" ‘ I have found out where you are. I have eome. Foigiw me — if you 
caa. I wtt marry you —or 1 will K»e with ymi. A* you piaaar; but 1 
cannot lire wiihosit you. I know women are not admittad to the OMMilery. 
Come out on the raed that leads to Tunia. 1 au there. At ksast ooaw tar 
a moment and sfieak to me. VaKwiooB.' 

“ Domini, I read this slowiv; and it was as if I read my own 
fate. When I had finished he got np. He waa atill pale aa 
ashes and trembling. 

Which is the way to the road ?’be said. * Do you know?' 

"'Tea.’ 

“ ‘ Take me there. Give me yonr arm, Fathw,’ 

“ He took it, leaned on it heavily. We walked through tha 
wood towards die highroad. I had almost to sup)>ort him. The 
way teemed long. I felt tired, sick, as Lf I could aearcdj move, 
as if I were bearing — aa if I were bearing a croea that WW too 
heavy for me. W'e i:ame at laat out of the shadow of the tnea 
of the sun. A flat field divided ua from flie 
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“' Is there — is there a carriage ? ’ he whispered in my ear. 

" 1 looked across the field and saw on the road a carriage 
waiting. 

" ‘ Yes,’ I said. 

“ I stopped, and tried to take his arm from mine. 

“ ‘ Go,’ 1 said. ‘ Go on! ’ 

“ ‘ I can’t. Como with me. Father.’ 

“ We went on in the blinding sun. I looked down on the 
dry earth as I walked. Presently 1 saw at my feet the white 
dost of the road. At the same time I heard a woman’s cry. 
The stranger took his arm violently from mine. 

“ * Father,’ he said. ‘ Good-bye — God bless yon! ’ 

“ He was gone. I stood tliere. In a moment 1 beard a roll 
of wheels. Then I looked up. I saw a man and a wmnan 
together, Domini. Their faces were like angels’ faces — with 
happiness. The dnst flew up in the sunshine. The wheels died 
away — I was alone. 

“Presently—I think after a very long time — I turned 
and went back to the monastcrj-. Domini, that night 1 left tlie 
monastery. I was as one mad. 1'ho wish to live had given 

f lace to the determination to live. I thought of nothing else, 
n the chapel that evening 1 heard nothing—I did not see 
the monks. 1 did not attempt to pray, for I knew that I was 
going. To go was an easy matter for me. I slept alone in the 
koteTlerU, of which I had the key. When it was night I un¬ 
locked the door. I walkeil to the cemetery — between the Sta¬ 
tions of the Cross. Domini. I did not sec them. In the ceme¬ 
tery was a ladder, as I told you. 

“ Just before dawn I reached my brother’s house outside of 
Tunis, not far from the Ikrdo. 1 knocked. My brother him- 
sMf came down to know who was there. He, as I told you, was 
witiioot rdmon, and had always hated my being a monk. I 
t(fld him all, without reserve. 1 said, ' Help me to go away. 
Let me go anywhere—alone.’ He gave me clothes, money. 
I dutvsd off my beard and moustache. I shaved my head, so 
that the tonsure was no longer visible. In the afternoon of 
that day I left Tunis. I was let loose into life. Domini — 
Domini, I won’t tell you where I wandered till I came to Uie 
desert, till I met yon. 

" I was let loose into life, buL with my freedom, the wish 
to live seaiied to die in me. I was afraid of life. I was 
luraflted by terrors. I bad been a monk so long that I did not 
know how to live os other men. 1 did not live. 1 never lived — 
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till 1 met yoa. And then — then 1 realiaed what life may be. 
And then, too, I realiaed fully what I was. I stroffiled, I 
fought myself. You know — now, if you look back,T think 
you know that I tried — sometimes, often — I tried to — to 
— I tried to-" 

His voice broke. 

“ That last day in the garden I thought that I had con* 
qnered myself, and it was in that moment that I fell for ever, 
^en I knew you loved me 1 could fight no more. Do yon 
understand? You have seen me, you have lived with me, you 
have divined my misery. But don’t — don’t think, Domini, 
that it ever came from you. It was the consciousness of my 
lie to you, my lie to God, that—that—I can’t go on — I 
can’t tell you — I can't ttdl you — you know.” 

He was silent. Domini said nothing, did not move. He did 
not look at her, but her silence seemed to terrify him. He drew 
back from it sharply and turned to the demrt. He stared 
across the vast spaces lit up by the moon. Still she did not 
move. 

“ I ’ll go — I ’ll go! ” he muttered. 

And he stepped forward. Then Domini spoke. 

“ Boris I ” she said. r 

He stopped. 

“ What is it? ” he murmured hoarsely. 

“ Boris, now at lost you — you can pray.” 

He looked at her as if awestricken. 

“ Pray! ” he whispered, •' You tell me I can pray — nowl • 

“ Now at last.” 

She went into the tent and left him alone. He stood where 
be was for a moment. He knew that, in the tent, ahe waa 
praying. He stood, trying to listen to her prayer, llien, with 
an oncertain band, he felt in his breast, l^e drew out ^ 
wooden cnicihs. He bent down his heul, touched it with hie 
Upe, and fell upon bis kneea in the desert 

liie music bad ceased in the city. There was a grei^ fiifwff 




Book VI THE JOURNEY BACK 
CHAPTER xxvn 




HE GOOD PRIEST OF AMARA, STROLL- 
ing by chance at the dinner-hour of the follow¬ 
ing day towards the camp of the hospitable 
strangers^ was surprised and saddened to find 
only the sand-hill strewn with debris. The 
1^ tents, the camels, the mules, the horses — 
all wort* gone. Xo Bervanta greeted him. 
^ No cook was busv. No kind hostess bade 


him come in and stay to dine. Forlornly he glanced around 
and made inquiry. An Arab told him that in the morning 
the camp had been struck and ere noon was far on its way 
towards the nortli. The priest had been on horseback to a 
neighbouring oasis, so had heard nothing of this flitting. He 
asked its explanation, and was told a hundred lies. The one 
most often repeated was to the effect that Monsieur, the hus* 
band of Madame, was overcome by the heat, and that for this 
reason the travellers were making their way towards the cooler 
climate that lay beyond the desert. 

As be heard this a sensation of loneliness came to the priest 
His usually cheerful countenance was overcast with gloom. For 
A moment he loathed his fate in the sands and sighed for the 
fieahpots of civilisation. With his white umbrella spread above 
his helmet ho stood still and gazed towards the north across the 
vast spaces that were Icmon-t'ellow in the sunset He fancied 
that on the horizon lie saw faintly a cloud of sand grains whirl* 
ing, and imagined it stirred up by the strangers’ caravan. 
Then he thought of the rich lands of tlie Tell, of the olive 
grovea of Tui^, of the blue Mediterranean, of France, his 
coontxy which he had not aeen for many yean. He aighed 
ptofoondly. 

** HappV people,” he thought to himaelf. “ Rich, free, able 
to do II like, to go where they will! Why wii I bm to 
live in the tend i^ to be ilone? ” 
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He was moved by envy. But then be remembered his inters 
course with Androvsky on the previous day. 

" After all,” he thought more comfortably, " he did not look 
a happy man! ” And he took himself to task for his sin of 
envy, and strolled to the inn by the fountain where he paid 
his pension. 

TW same day, in the house of the marabout of Beni-Hassan, 
Count Anteoni received a letter brought from Amara by an 
Arab. It was as follows: 

“ Mv Dbar Fbicnd: Good-bye. Wr me just leaTing. I had expected 
to be here kxiarr. but wr must to. tWe are leturninK to uie north ana shall 
not peiwtnde farther into the desert. 1 shall thina of you. aad ti yoar 
joumey on aaMna the people of your faith. You said to ma, when wa sat 
m the tent door, that now you enuld pray in the deaerL Pray in the draert 
for us. Aad ooe thini; more If you never return to Bepi-lilora, and sour 
garden is to pass into other hands, don't let it go into the haau of 
a stranger. 1 couid not bear that. Let it corne to nw. At any price you 
name. Forgive me for writing thus. Ferhapa you will retam, or perhapo, 
eves if you do not, you will keep your garden. — Your Friend, Domio. *' 

In a postscript was an address which would always find her. 

Count Anteoni read this letter two or three times carefully, 
with a grave face. 

“ did she not put Domini Androvsky? " ho said to him¬ 
self. He locktHl the letter in a drawer. AU that night tie was 
haunted by thoughts of the garden. Again and aMin it seemed 
to him that he stood with Domini beside the wnito wall and 
saw, in the burning di.<itance of the desert, at the call of the 
Mueddin, the Arabs liowtng themselves m prayer, and the man 
— the man to whom now she had bound iieiWlf by the most 
holy tie — fleeing from prayer aa if in horror. 

** But it was written,” he murmured to himself. " It was 
written in the sand and in fire: ‘ The fate of every man have 
we bound about his neck.’ ” 

In the dawn when, turning towards the rising ran, he 
prayed, he remembered Domini and her words: “ Pray in the 
desert for ns.” And in the Garden of Allah he prayed to 
Allah for her, and for Androvsky. 

Meanwhile the camp had been struck, and Die first sti^ of 
the journey northwai^, the Journey hack, bad been ueofli- 
Diisl^, Domini had given the order of departure^ blit rtM 
nad first ^poken with Androvsky. 

After hie narrative, and b« words that foUowad It, ha dM 
not come into the tent. She did not ask him to, Shi did not 
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see him in the moonlight beyond the tent, or when the moon* 
ii^t waned before the coming of the dawn. She was open her 
knees, her face hidden in her hands, striving as surely few 
human beings have ever had to strive in the difficult paths of 
life. At first she had felt almost calm. When she had spoken 
to Androvsky there had even been a strange sensation that was 
not unlike triumph in her heart. In this triumph she had felt 
disembodied, as if she were a spirit standing there, removed 
from earthly suffering, but able to contemplate, to understand, 
to pity it, removed from earthly sin, but able to commit an 
action that might help to purge it. 

When she said to Androvsky, “ Now you can pray,” she had 
passed into a region where self had no existence. Her whole 
soul was intent upon this man to whom she had givmi all the 
treasures of her heart and whom she knew to be writhing as 
souls writhe in Purgatory. He had spoken at last, he had laid 
bare his misery, his crime, he had laid bare the amny of one 
who had insulted God, but who repented his insult, who had 
wandered far away from God, but who could never be happy 
in his wandering, who could never be at peace even in a mi^^ 
human love unless that love was consecrated by God’s contitate 
ment with it. As she stood there Domini had had an instant 
of absolutely clear sight into the depths of another’s heart, an¬ 
other's nature. She had seen the monk in Androvsky, not slain 
by his act of rejection, but alive, sorrow-stricken, quivering, 
scourged. And she had been able to tell this monk — as Qod 
second to be telling her, making of her his messenger — that 
now at last he might pray to a God who again would hear him, 
as he had heard him in the garden of El-lArgani, in his cell, in 
the chapel, in the fields. She had been able to do this. Then 
she hadf turned away, gone into the tent and fallen upon her 
knees. 





away. As her body sank down her soul seemed to sink down 
with it into bottomless depths of blackness where no li^t 
had ever been, into an underworld, airless, peopled with invlm- 
ble vhdenee. And it seemed to her as if it was her previous 
fli|^t upward which had caused this descmit into a place which 
had sorely never before been visited by a human aoul. AU Am 
si^fleMness soddenly vanished from her, and waa replaced by a 
burning sense of her own personality, of what waa due to it, 
to It of what it now was. She taw it 


a doth that had been white and that now waa stained wiQi 
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indelible filth. And anger came upon her, a bitter fury, in 
which ahe was inclined to cry out, not only against man, but 
against Qod. The strength of her nature was driven into a 
wild bitterness, the sweet waters became acrid with salt She 
had been able a moment before to say to Androvsky, almost 
with tenderness, “ Now at last you can pray.” Now she was on 
her knees hating him, hating — yes, surely hating — Qod. It 
was a frightful sensation. 

Soul and body felt defiled. She saw Androvsky coming into 
her clean life, seizing her like a prey, rolling her in filth Uiat 
could never be cleansed. .4nd wlio had allowed him to do her 
this deadly wrong? God. And she was on her knees to this 
God who had permitted this! She was in the attitude of wor¬ 
ship. Her whole being rt‘l)c!led against prayer. It seemed to 
her as if site made a furious physical effort to rise from her 
knees, but as if her body was paralysed and could not obey her 
will. She remained kneeling, therefore, like a woman tied 
down, like a blasphemer bound by cords in the attitude of 
prayer, whose soul was shrieking insults against heaven. 

Preeently she remembered that outside Androvsky was pray¬ 
ing, that she had meant to join with him in prayer. She had 
contemplated, then, a further, dee|)er union with him. Was she 
a madwoman? Was she a slave? Was she as one of those 
women of history who, seized in a rape, resided themsclvea to 
love and obey their captors ? She In^n to hate herself. And 
still ^ knelt. .Anyone coming in at the tent door would have 
seen a woman apparently entranced in an e<'8ta8v of wors^. 

This great love of hers, to what hud it brought her? Tnia 
awakemi^ of her soul, what was its meaning? God had sent a 
man to rouse her from sleep that she might lotdc down into 
beU. Anin and again, with ceaseless reiteration, she recall^ 
the incidents of her passion in the dt'sert. >She thowht of the 
night at Arba when Androvsky blew out the latim. That night 
had been to her a night of consecration. Nothing in her 
soul had risen up to warn her. No instinct, no woman’s in¬ 
stinct, had stayed her from unwitting sin. The sand-diviner had 
bem wiser wan she; Count Antoni more far-seeing; the 
prkatof Boii'lfora more guided by holineat, by the inner flam e 
that flickers before the wind that blows out of the cavenis of 
evU. Qod bad blinded her in order that she might had 
brought Androvsky to her in order tiiat her religion, her^tho- 
lie faith, might be made hideous to her for ever. She tienibtod 
•U over ee ^ kodt. Her Ufa had haw sad, arm tormnitid* 
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And she had set out upon a pilgrimage to find peace. She had 
been led to Beni-Mora. She remembered her arrival in Africa, 
its i^ll descending upon her, her sensation of being far off, of 
having left her former life with its sorrows for ever. She 
remembered the entrancing quiet of Count Anteoni’s rarden, 
how as she entered it she seemed to be entering an earthly Par> 
adise, a place prepared by God for one who was weary as she 
was weary, for one who longed to be renewed as she longed to 
be renew^. And in that Paradise, in the inmost recess of 
it, she had put her hand.s against .\ndrov8ky’8 temples and 
given her life, her fate, her heart into his keeping. That was 
why the garden was tliere, that she might be led to commit this 
frightful action in it. Her soul felt physically sick. As to 
her body — but just then she ccarcely thought of the body. 
For she was thinking of her soul as of a l)ody. as if it were the 
core of the body blackened, sullied, destroyed for ever. She 
was hot with shame, she was hot with a fiery indignation. 
Always, since she was a child, if she were suddenly touched by 
anyone whom she did not love, she had had an inclination to 
strike a blow on the one who touched her. Now it was as if 
an unclean hand had been laid on her soul. And the soul 
quivered with longing to strike back. 

Again she thought of Bciii-Mora, of all that had taken place 
there. She realised that during her stay there a crescendo 
of calm had taken place within her, calm of the spirit, a 
crescendo of strength, spiritual strength, a crescendo of faith 
and of hope. The religion which had almost seemed to be 
■lipping from her she had grasped firmly again. Her soul 
had arrived in Beui-Mora an invalid and had become a 
convalescent 

It had been reclining wearily, fretfully. In Beni-Mora it 
had stood up, walked, sung as the morning stars sang together. 
But then — why? If tliis was to be the end — why — why? 

And at this question she paused, as before a gt^t TOrtal 
that was shot She went b^k. She thought again or thia 
beautiful crescendb, of this gradual approach to the Ood from 
whom she had been if not entirely separated at any rate set 
a little apart Could it have b^ only in order that her 
cahutrophe might be the more complete, her downfall the more 
abadlute? 

And titen, Mie knew not why, she seemed to see in the hands 
Uiat were pressed against her face words written in fln^ and to 
read them slowly ss a child spelling out a great lesst^ witA 
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an intotse attention, with a labour wboee reeult would be 
eternal recollection: 

“ Love watcfacth, and sleeping, slumbercth not. When weary 
it is not tired; when straiten^ it is not constrained; when 
frightened it is not disturbed; but like a vivid flame and a 
burning torch it mounteth upwanls and securely passeth 
through all. Whosoever loveth knoweth the cry of this 
voice.” 

The cry of this voice! At that moment, in the vast silence of 
the dcaert, she seemed to hear it And it was the ciy of her 
own voice. It was the crj' of the voice of her own soul. 
Startled, she lifted her face from her hands and listened. She 
did not look out at the tent door, but she saw the moonlight 
falling upon the matting Uiat was spread upon the sand within 
the tent, and she repeated, “ Ixive watcheth — Ixive watcheth 
— Love watchetli,” moving her lips like the child who reads 
with difficulty. Then came the thought, “ 1 am watching.” 

The passion of personal anger had died away as sudoenly 
as it had come. She felt numb and yet excited. She leaned 
forward and once more laid her face in her hands. 


“ Love watcheth — 1 am watching.” Then a moment — 
then — “ God is watching me.” 

She whispered the words over again and again. And the 
numbness began to pass away. And the anger was dead. 
Alwaprs she had felt as if she had been led to Africa for some 
definite end. Did not the freed negroes, far out in the Desert, 
sing thmr mmg of the deeper mysteries — ** No one but God 
and I knows what is in my heart ” ? And had not bmrd it 
anun and again, and each time with a sense of awe? She bad 
always thought that the words were wonderful and beautifnl. 
But she bad thought that perhaps th^ were not true. She had 
said to Androvsky that he knew what was in her heart. And 
now, in this ni^t, in its intense stillneas, close to the man who 
for so long had not dared to pray bnt who now was praying, 
again she tfaoo^t that they were net quite true. It eerased 
to her that ibe did not know what waa in bee bemrt, and that 
abe waa waiting tl^ for Ood to come and teU her. Wmdd 
Ha ceina? Sha waited. Patience entered into her. 


Tb* rtkniM wtm long. Night was travelling. tunUag Imt 
to a distent wwld. The moon waned, gnd*%M 

bmuef wind tbit WU$lm(i§tcQkitiole<nertb»mada,§mmg 
wa gnees in the oeaDwtery, to the man and tha wmiMM wi» 
mn kespiaf ir%il upon their kneea The wind dtod wmj 
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almost ere it had risen, and the rigid silence that precedes 
the davn held the desert in its grasp. And Qod came to 
Domini in the silence, Allah through Allah's garden that was 
shrouded still in the shadows of night. Ona', as she journeyed 
through the roaring of the storm, she had listened for the 
voice of the desert. And as the desert took her its voice had 
spoken to her in a sudden and magical silence, in a falling of 
tne wind. Now, in a more iiuigical silence, the voice of God 
spoke to her. An<l the voice of the desert and of God were as 
one. As she knelt she heard God telling her what was in her 
heart. It was a strange and passionate revelation. She trem¬ 
bled as she heard. And sometimes she was inclined to say, 

“ It is not so.” And sometimes she was afraid, afraid of what 
this — all tliis that was in her heart — would lead her to do. 
For God told her of a stnmgth which she had not known her 
heart possessed, which — so it 8eeme<l to her — she did not 
wish it to possess, of a strength from which something within 
her shrank, against which something within her protested. 
But God would not be denied. He told her she had this 
strength. He told her that she must use it. He told her 
that «ie would use it. And she began to understand something 
of the mysterj’ of the purposes of God in relation to her¬ 
self, and to understand, witii it, how closely companioned even 
tliose who strive after ellacemont of self are by selfisltness — 
how closely companioned she had been on her African pil¬ 
grimage. Everything that had hap|)ened in Africa she bad 
quietly taken to herself, as a gift made to her for herself. 

The peace tiiat had descended upon her was balm for her 
soul, and was scut merely for that, to stop the pain she 
suffered from old wounds that she might be comfortably at 
rest. The crescendo — the beautiful crescendo — of calm, of 
strength, of faith, of hope which she liad, as it were, heard Uke 
a ntme muaic within Iter spirit had beta the David sqpt to 
play upon tfie harp to her Saul, that from her Saul the black 
OttBum of unrest, of despair, might depart That was what site 
had believed. She had believed that she had come to Africa 
for Ksndf, and now Qod, in the silence, waa telling her that 
this was not so, that He had brought to Africa to samfios 
hmaU in the redsmpUon of anot^r. And aa she li«t«M4-~ 
liMtmied, with bowed ooad, and etm in which taars were gathen 
iog; Am wjiidi tmn wm falling opoa her deifMl Iwaii*- 
dw Itaew fhak it wu true, alw loiaar that 
tmj wlftihmiii to liit tbovt H. 
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which she had thought — she must spread them. She must 
soar towards the place of the angels, whither good women soar 
in the mat moments of their love, borne up by the winds of 
God. On the minaret of the mosque of Sidi-Zerzour, while 
Androvaky remained in the dark shadow with a curse, she had 
mounted, with prayer, surely a little way towards God. And 
now God said to her, “ Mount higher, come nearer to me, bring 
another with you. That was my purpose in leading you to 
Beni-Mora, in leading you far out into tlie desert, in leading 
you into the heart of the desert.” 

She had been led to Africa for a definite end, and now 
she knew what that end was. On the inosijue of thi* minaret 
of Sidi-Zerzour she had surely seen prayer travelling, the 
soul of prayer travelling. And she had askcnl herself ^— 
^^MTiither?” She had iisked herself where wa.s the halting* 

t )lace, with at last the pitehe<l tent, the camp fires, and the 
ong, the long repose? And wdien she came down into the 
court of the mosque and found Androvsky watc'hing the old 
Arab who struck against the mosque and eiirscHl, she had 
wished that Androvsky had mounted with her a little way 
towards God, 

He should mount with her. Always she had longed to see 
him above her. Could she leave him below? She knew she 
could not. She understood that (fO<l did not mean her to. 
She understood perfeetjy. And tears streameil from her eyes. 
For now there came upon her a full comprehension of her 
love for Androvsky. His it^velation had not killed it, as, for 
a moment, in her passionate jKTsonal anger, she had becai in¬ 
clined to think. Indeed it seeme<l to her now that, till this 
hour of silence, she had never really loved him, never known 
hw to love. Even in the tent at Arba she had not fully loved 
him, TOrfectly loved him. For the thought of self, the desires 
of self, the passion of self, had cntere<l into and b^n mingled 
with her love. But now she loved him perfectly, because she 
loved as God intended her to love. She loved him as God’s 
envoy sent to him. 

She was still weeping, but she began to feef calm, as if the 
stillness of this hour before the dawn enU^ into her sauI. 
She thot^i of herself now only as a vessel into whkh God was 
pouring nii purpose and his 

Jnst at dawn was breaking, as the first streak of light ibde 
into the east and threw a frail spear of gold upon tm tnds, 
•he was conseious again of a tiirill of life within her, of flii 
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movement of her unborn child. Then she lifted her head 
from her hand, looking towarda the east, and whispered: 

“ Give me strength for one more thing — give me strength 
to be silent! ” 

She waited aa if for an answer. Then she rose from her 
knees, bathed her face and went out to the tent door to 
Androvsky. 

“ Eloris! ” she said. 

He rose from his knees and looked at her, holding the little 
wooden crucifix in his hand. 

“ Domini ? ” he said in an uncertain voice. 

“ Put it back into your breast. Keep it for ever, Boris.” 

Aa if mechanically, and not removing his eyes from her, he 
put the crucifix into his breast. After a moment she spoke 
again, quietly. 

“ I^ris, you never wished to stay here. You meant to stay 
here for me. I.«t us go away from Amara. Let us go to-day, 
now, in the dawn.” 

” Ua! ” he said. 

Th«re was a profound amazement in his voice. 

“ Yea,” ahe answered. 

"Away from Amara — you and I — together?” 

“ Yea, Boris, together.” * 

“ Where — where can we go? ” 

The amazement seemed to deepen in his voice. His eyee 
were watching her with an almost fierce intentness. In a flash 
of insight she realised that, just tlien, he was wondering about 
her w he had never wondered before, wondering whether she 
was really the fpwd woman at whoee feet his sin-stricken aovd 
had worshipped. Yea, he was asking himaelf that question. 

“ Boris,” she said, “ will you leav^ourself in my hands? 
We have talked of our future life. We have wondered what 
we should do. Will you let me do aa 1 will, let the future be as 
I choose?” 

In her heart ahe said " aa God choosaa.” 

" Yes, Domini,” he answered. " I am in yvat hands, utterly 
in your hands.” 

” Ko,” she 

Neither of Utem spoke after that till the sunlight lay above 
the towem and minarets of Amara. Then Domini said: 

" We will go to-day — now.” 

'And that morning the camp was struck, and the new 
fonnej -> the gurney ba». 
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CHAPTEB XXVIII 

A SILENCE HAD FALLEN BETWEEN DOMINI AND 
^ Andror^ which neitlier seemed able to break. They rode 
on side by side across the sands towards the north through the 
long day. The towers of .\mara faded in the sunshine above 
the white crests of the dunes. The Arab villages up<m their 
little hills disappeared in the quivering gold. New vistas of 
desert owned wfore them, oases crow^ with palms, salt 
lakes and stony ground. They passed by native towns. They 
saw the negro gardeners laughing among the rills of yellow 
water, or climbing with bare feet the wrinkled tree tranks to 
lop away dead branches. They heard tiny ^therds pip¬ 
ing, solitary, in the wastes. Dreams of the mirage rose and 
faded far off on the horizon, rose and faded mystically, leaving 
no trembling trace behind. And they were silent as the 
mirage, she in her purpose, he in his wonder. And the long 
day waned, and towards evening the camp was pitched and the 
evening meal prepared. And still Uiey could not speak. 

Sometimes Androvsky watched lier^ and tliere was a great 
calm in her face, but there was no rebuke, no smallness of 
anger, no bint of despair. Always he had felt her strength 
of mind and body, but never so much as now. Could he 
rest on it? Dar^ he? He did not know. And the day 
seemed to him to become a dream, and the silence recalled to 
him the silence of the monastery in which he had worshipped 
Ood b^ore Urn stranger came. He thought that in this stfenoe 
he ought to feel that she was deliberat^y raising barriers be¬ 
tween than, but — it was strange — he could not feel this. 
In her silence there was no bitteraess. Whm is there bitter¬ 
ness in stieni^ ? He rode on and on beside her, and his sutse 
of a dream deepened, helped bv the influence of the desert. 
Where were they going? He did not know. What was her 
pnrpose? He coold not tell. Bat be felt that idw had a pnr- 
that her mind was resolved. Now gnd then, tearing 
idf with an effort from the dream, he asked himseU what 
it coold be. What could be in store few him, for them, after 
the thing he had told? What coold be their motoal life? 
Most it not be for ever at an end? Was it imt almttHed? 
Was it not dust, like the dost of the desert that rose sonnd 
th^ hones’ feet? The silsnos did imt tdl hhn, and ipia 
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he ceased from wondering and the dream closed round him. 
Were they not travelling in a mirage, mirage people, unreal, 
phantom-like, who would presently fade away into the spaces 
of the sun? The sand muffled the tread of the horses’ feet 
The desert understood their silence, clothed it in a silence 
more vast and more impenetrable. And Androvsky had made 
his effort He had spoken the truth at last He could do no 
more. He was inca^ble of any further action. As Domini 
felt herself to be in the hands of God, he felt himself to be in 
the hands of this woman who had received his confession with 
this wonderful calm, who was leading him he knew not whither 
in this wonderful silence. 

When the camp was pitched, however, he noticed something 
that caught him sharply away from the dreamlike, unreal feel¬ 
ing, set him face to lace witli fact that was cold as steel. 
Always till now the dressing-tent had been pitches! beside their 
sleeping-tent, with the flap of the entrance removed so that the 
two tents communicated. To-night it stood apart, near the 
sleeping-tent, and in it was placed one of the small camp beds. 
Androvsky was alone when he saw thivS. On reaching the halt¬ 
ing-place he had walked a little way into the desert. When 
he returned he found this change. It told him something of 
what was passing in Domini's mind, and it marked the trans¬ 
formation of their mutual life. As he gazed at tlie two tents 
he felt stricken, yet he felt a curious sense of something that 
was like — was it not like — relief? It was as if his body had 
received a frightful blow and on his soul a saint’s hand had 
been gently laid, as if something fell about him in ruins, and 
at the same time a building which he loved, and which for a 
moment he had thou^t tottenng, stood finu before him 
founded upon rock. He was a man capable of a passionate 
belief, despite his sin, and he had always had a passionate be¬ 
lief in Dorn ini’s religion. That momng, when she came out 
to him in the sand, a momentary doubt had assailed him. He 
had known the thought, Does slie love me still — does she 
love me more than she loves God, more than she loves his dic¬ 
tates manifested in the Catholic religion?” When she said 
that word together’’ that had been his thought Now, as he 
looked at the two tents, a white light seemed to fall upon 
Dmnini’s character, and in this white light stood the ruin and 
the hwm that was founded upon a rock. He was tom by c(m« 
sensations of despair and triumph. She was wW 
j^bwered. That made the triumph. But suise she was that 
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where wa& his future with her? The monk and the man who 
had fled from the monaster}* stood up within him to do battle. 
The monk knew triumph, but the man waa in torment. 

Presently, aa Androvsky looked at the two tents, tlie monk 
in him seemed to die a new death, the man who had left Uie 
monastery to know a new resurrection. He was seized by a 
furious desire to go backward m time, to go backward but a lew 
hours, to the moment when Domini did not know what now she 
knew. He cursed himself for what he had done. At last he 
had been able to pray. Yes. but w'hat was prayer now, what 
was prayer to the man who looked at the two tents and under¬ 
stood what they meant ? lie ihovih:! away and began to walk 
up and dowm near to the two tents. He did not Know where 
Domini was. At a little distance he saw the serrants busy 
preparing the erening meal. Smoke rose up before the cook s 
tent, curling away stealthily among a group of palm trees, 
beneath which some Arab boys were huddled, staring with wide 
eyes at the unusual sight of travellers. They came from a tiny 
village at a short distance ofF, half hidden among palm gardens. 
The camels were feeding. A mule was rolling voluptuously in 
the sand. At a well a shepherd was watering his flocks, 
which crowded alvout him baaing expectantly. The air seemed 
to breathe out a subtle aroma of j>eace and of liberty. And this 
apparent prest^ice of peace, this vision of the calm of others, 
human beings and animals, added to the torture of Androvsky. 
As he walk^ to and fro he felt lis if he were l>eing devoured 
by his passions, an if he were losing the last vestiges of self- 
control. Never in the monastery, never even in the night when 
he left it, had he hf*en tormented like this. For now he had a 
terrible companion whom, at that time, he had not known. 
Memory walked with him before the tents, the memory of 
his body, recalling and calling for the |>ast. 

He had destroyed that past httnmdf. But for him it mirtt 
have been also the present, the future. It might have lasted for 
years, mrhaM till d«ath took him or Domini. Why not? He 
had only to Keep silence, to insist on remaining in the desert, 
far from the busy ways of men. They could have lived aa 
certain others lived, who loved the free, the solitary life, in an 
oasts of their own, tending their gardens of palms. Life would 
have gone like a sunlit dream. And death f At that tiiou|^t 
be shuddered. Death ~ what would that have been to UmF 
What would it be now when it came? He put Um thought 
from him with force, aa a man thmtts away from hhn vm 
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filthy hand of a clamouring stranger assailing him in the 
street 

This evening he had no lime to think of death. Life was 
enough, life with this terror which he had deliberately placed 
in it 

He thought of himself as a madman for having spoken to 
Domini. He cursed himself as a madman. For he knew, 
although he stn)ve furiously not lo know, how irrevocable was 
his act, in consequence of the great strength of her nature. 
He knew that though she had been to him a woman of fire ahe 
might be to him a woman of iron — even to him whom ahe 
loved. 

How she had loved him! 

He walked faster liefore the tents, to and fro. 

How she had loved him! How she loved him still, at this 
moment after she knew* what he was, what he had done to her. 
He had no doubt of her love as he walked there. He felt it, 
like a tender hand upon him. But that hand was inflexible 
too. In ita softness Uiere was firmness — firmness that would 
never yield to any strengUi in him. 

Those two tents told him the story of her strength. As he 
looked at tliem he was Ksjking into her soul. And her soul was 
in direct conflict with his. That was what he felt. 8he had 
thought, she had made up her mind. Quietly, silently she had 
acted. By that action, without a w*ord, she had spoken to him. 
told him a tremendous thing. And the man — the passionate 
man who had left the monastery — loose in him now was 
aflame with an impotent di^ire that was like a heat of fury 
against her, while the monk, hidden far down in him, was 
secretly worshipping her cleanlini'ss of spirit 

Bnt the man who had left the monastery was in the ascendant 
in him, and at last drove him to a detennination that Uie monk 
aecretly knew to be utterly vain. He made up his mind to enter 
into conflict with Domini’s strength. He felt that he must, 
that he could not quietly, without a word, accept this sudden 
new life of separaiion symbolised for him by the tvro tents 
itandling apart 

He stooa still. In the distance, under the palms, he saw 
Batouch laughing with Ouardi. Near them All wras reposing 
on a mat^ moving his head from aide to side, smiling with bal^ 
•hut vacant eyes, and singing a languid song. 

Tnis musk maddened aim. 

** Batouch! ** he called out sharply. ** Batouch t ’’ 
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Batoadi stopped laughing, glanced round, the^ came to* 
wards him with a large pace, swinging from his hips. 

" Monsieur?” 

“ Batouch! ” Androvsky said. 

But he could not go on. He could not say anything about 
the two tents to a servant 

“ Where — where is Madame ? ” he said almost stammering. 

“ Out there. Monsieur.” 

WTith a sweeping arm the poet pointed towards a hump of 
sand crowned by a few palms. Domini was sitting there, sur¬ 
rounded by Arab children, to whom she was giving sweets out 
of a box. .‘Vs Androvsky wiw her the anger in him burnt up 
more fiercely. This action of Itomini's, simple, natural though 
it was, seemed to him in his present condition cruelly heartless. 
He thought of her giving the order about the tents and then 
going calmly to play with these children, wliile he — while 
he- 

“ You can go. Batouch.” he said. “ Go away.” 

The poet sured at him with a superb surprise, then moved 
slowly towards Ouardi, holding his burnous with his large 
hands. 

Androvsky looked again at the two tents as a man^ooks at 
two enemies. Then, walking quickly, he went towards the 
hump of sand. As he approached it Domini had her sitje face 
turned towards him. She did not see him. The little Arabs 
were dancing round her on their naked feet, laughing, show¬ 
ing their white teeth and opening their mouths wide wr the 
sugar-plums — gaiety incarnate. Androvsky gazed at the 
woman who was causing this childish joy, and be saw a pro* 
found sadness. Never had he seen Domini’s face look like ttiii. 
It was always white, hut now its whiteness was tike a whi^eas 
of marble. She moved her head, turning to feed one <k the 
little gaping months, and he saw her eyes, tea^Ieal^ bnt^uad* 
der thu if they had been full of tears. She was lo^pdng 
at these children as a mother looks at her childraa whd are 
fatheriees. He did not — bow could he? — understand ^ 
lo(di, but it went to his heart. He stomped, watching. One o£ 
the children saw him, shrieked, pouted. Domini glanced 
round. As she saw him she smiled, threw tiie laet enj^pluine 
and came towards him. " Doyonwantnief **s]lMida,ooatii>g 
up to him. 

Hit lipa trembled. 

“ Yes,*' be said, “ 1 want yon.” 
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Something in his voice seemed to startle her, but she said 
nothing more, only stood looking at him. The children, who 
had followed her, crowded round them, touching their clothes 
curiously. 

" Send them away,*^ he said. 

She made the children go, pushing them gently, pointing to 
the village, and showing the emptv box to Uiem. Keiuctantly 
at last they went towards the villlage, turning their heads to 
stare at her till they were a long way off, then holding up their 
skirts and racing for the liouses. 

" Domini — Domini,’' he said. “ You can — you can play 
with children — to-day.’' 

“ I wanted to feel I could give a little happiness to-day,” she 
answered — ** even to-day.” 

“ To-day when — when to me — to me — you are giving 

But before her steady gaze all the words he had meant to 
say, all the words of furious protest, died on his lips. 

“ To me — to me-” he repeated. 

Then he was silent. 

“ Boris,” she said, " 1 want <o give \ou one thing, the thing 
that yo» have lost. 1 want t» give you back peace.” 

“ You never can.” 

“ I must try. Even if I cannot I shall know that I have 
tried.” 

“You are giving me — you are giving me not peace, but a 
sword.” he said. 

She understood that ho had seen the two tents. 

“ Sometimes a aword can give peace.” 

“ The peace of death.” 

“l^ris — my dear one — there are many kinds of deaths. 
Trv to trust me. Ixiave me to act as I must act Let me try 
to Of raded — only let me try.” 

F« md not say another word. 

That night they slept apart for the first time since their 
marriage. 

• • * * • 

“Domini, where are you taking me? Wliere are we going?” 

The camp waa struck once more and they were riding 
throng the desert. Domini hesitated to answer his question. 
It had been put with a sort of terror. 

“ I know nothing,” he continued. “ I am in your hands 
like a <Md. It oannot be always so. I must know, 1 must 
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understand. ^Iiat is our life to be? What is our future? A 
man cannot-” 

Ue paused. Thai he said; 

“ I feel that you have come to some resolve. I feel it per¬ 
petually. It is as if you were in light and 1 in darkness, you 
in knowledge and 1 in ignorance. You — you must tell me. 1 
have told you all now. You must tell me.” 

Bui she hesitated. 

“ Not now,” she answered. “ Not yet” 

“ We are to journey on day by day like this, and I am not 
to know where we are going! 1 cannot Domini — I will not” 

*• Boris. I shall tell vou.” 

“ When ? ” 

“Will you trust me, Boris, completely? Can you?” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Boris, I have prayetl so much for you that at last I feel that 
I can act for you. Don't think me presumptuous. If you 
could 8w into my heart you would see tliat — indeed, I don't 
think it would be possible to feel more humble than 1 do in 
regard to you.” 

“ Humble — you, Domini! You can feel humble when you 
tliink of me, when you are with me.” 

“ Yes. You have suffered w> terribly. God has led you. I 
feel that He has been — oh, I don’t know how to say it quite 
naturally, quite as I feel it — that He has been more intent on 
you than on anyone I have ever known. I feel that his mean¬ 
ing in regard to you is intense, Boris, as if he would not let 
you go.” 

“ He let me go when I left the monastery.” 

“ Does one never return ? ” 

Again the sensation almost of terror assailed him. He felt as 
if he were fighting in darkness something that be could not sea. 

“ Return! ” he said. “ What do you mean ? ” 

She saw the expression of almost an^ fear in his laoft 
It warned her not to give the reins to her natural impnbe^ 
which was always towards a great frankness. 

“ Boris, you fled from Ood, but do you not think it positbla 
that you owd ever return to Him? Have ybu not tasen tits 
first stro? Have you not prayed? ” 

His nee changed, ^w idightlv calmer. 

“ You told me 1 could pray,” he answered, almoit like • 
child. “ OUierwise I — I sMiud not have dared to. 1 shonld 
have felt that 1 was insulting Ood." 
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“ If you trusted me in such a thing, can yon not trust me 
now?” 

“ But ” — he said uneasily — “ but this is different, a 
worldly matter, a matter of daily life. 1 shall have to know.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘*Tben why should I not know now? At any moment I 
conld ask Batouch.” 

" Batouch only knows from day to day. I have a map of the 
desert I got it before we left Bt*ni-Mora.” 

Something — perhaps a very slight hesitation in her voice 
just before she said the Inst words — startled him. He turned 
on his horse and looked at her hard. 

“ Domini,” he said, “ are we — we are not going bade to 
Beni Mora?” 

“ I will tell you to-night,” she replied in a low voice. " Let 
me tell you Uvnight.” 

He said no more, but he gazed at her for a long time as if 
striving passionately to read her thoughts. But he could not 
Her white face was calm, and she rode looking straight before 
her, as one that looked towards some distant goal to which all 
her soul was journeying with her botly. There was something 
mystical in her face, in that straight, far-seeing glance, that 
surely pierced beyond the blue horizon line and reached a far- 
off world. What world ? He asked himself the question, but 
no answer came, and be droppeii his eyes. A new and horrible 
sadness came to him, a new sensaUon of separation from 
Domini. She had set their bodies apart, and he had yielded. 
Now, was she not setting something else apart? For, in 
spite of all, in spite of his treacherous existence with her, 
he had so deeply and entirely loved her that he had some- 
timea felt, dai^ to feel, that in their passion in the desert 
their sonls had been fused U^ther. His was black — he 
knew it—and hers was white. But had not the fire and 
the depth of their love conquered all differences, made evmi 
their souls one as their bodies bad been one? And now 
waa she not silently, subtly, withdrawing her soul from 
hisf A sensation of acute despair swept oyer him, of utter 
impotence. 

* Domini 1 ” he said, “ Dmnini! ” 

" Yes,” she answered. 

And this time she withdrew her eyes from the bine distance 
and looked at him. 

** Domini, you most tmst me.” 
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He was thinking of the two tents set the one apart from the 
other. 

" Domini, I’ve borne something in silence. I have n’t 
spoken. I wanted to speak. 1 tried — but 1 did not 1 bore 
my punishment — you don't know, you’ll never know what 
I felt last — last night — when — I’ve borne that But 
there's one thing I can't bear. I’ve lived a lie with you. My 
love for you overcame me. 1 fell. I have told you that I fell. 
Don’t — don’t because of that — don’t take sway your heart 
from me entirely. Domini — Domini — don’t do that” 

She heard a sound of despair in his voice. 

“ Oh, Boris,” she said, “ if you knew! There was only one 
monaent when I fancied my heart wa.s leaving you. It passed 
almost before it came, and now-” 

** But,” he interrupted, “ do you know — do you know that 
since — since I spoke, since 1 told you, you *ve — you've never 
touched me? ” 

“ Yes, I know it,” she replied quietly. 

Something told him to be silent then. SomeUiing told him 
to wait till the night came and Uio camp was pitched on<% 
more. 

'They rested at noon for several hours, as it was impossible 
to travel in the heat of the day. The camp started an hour 
before they did. Only Batouch remained behind to show them 
the way to Ain-la-llammam, where they would pass the fcdlow* 
ing night. When Batouch brought the horses he said: 

“ D^ Madame know the meaning of Ain-U-Hamnum ? ” 

“No,” said Domini. “ Wljat is it?” 

“ Source des tourterelles,” replied Batouch. “ I was there 
once with an Engiish traveller.” 

“ Source des tourterelles,” repeated Domini. “ Is it beauti* 
ful, Batonch? It sounds as if it ought to be beautiful.” 

She scarcely knew why, but she had a longing that Ain* 
la-Hammam might be tender, calm, a place to soothe the fpirit^ 
a place in which Androvsky might bo influenced to Bttm to 
what rim bad to tril him without revolt, without danair. 
Onoe Im had spoken about the influence of place, about tiring 
soperior to it. But she believed in it, and riie waited, almon 
anzioody, for the reply of Batmich. As usual it was enig* 
matk. 

“ Madame will see,” be answered. “ Madame will aeeb Bnt 
iJw Englishman ” 

“Yrnf” 
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“The Englifihxnan was ravished. 'This,’ he said to me, 

' this, Batouch, is a little Paradise! ’ Aad there was no moon 
then. To-night there will be a moon.” 

“ Paradise! ” exclaimed Androvsky. 

He sprang upon his horse and pull^ up the reins. Domini 
said no more. They had started late. It was night when they 
reached Ain-la-Hammam. As they drew near Domini looked 
before her eagerly through the pale gloom that hung over the 
sand. She saw no village, only a very small grove of palms and 
near it the outline of a bordj. The place was set in a cup of 
the Sahara. All around it rose low hummocks of sand. On 
two or three of them were isolated clumps of palms. Here the 
eyes roamed over no vast distanws. There was little suggestion 
of space. She drew up her horse on one of the hummocks 
and gazed down. She heard doves murmuring in their soft 
voices among tlie trees. The tents were pi^ed near the 
bordj. 

“ What does Madame think ? ” asked Batouch. “ Does 
Madame egret* with the Englishman?” 

“ It is a strange little place,” she answered. 

She listened to the voices of tlie doves. A dog barked by 
the bordj. 

“ It is almost like a hiding-place,” she added. 

Androvsky said nothing, but he, too, was gazing intently at 
the trees below them, he, too. was listening to the voices of the 
doves. After a moment he looked at her. 

“ Domini,” he whispered. “ Here — won’t you — won’t yoa 
let me touch your hand again here ? ” 

“ Come, Boris,” she answered. ” It is late.” 

They r^ down into Ain-la-Ilammam. 

The tents had all been pitched near together on the south of 
the bordj, and separated by it from Uie tiny oasis. Opposite to 
thrai was a Caf4 Maure of the humblest kind, a hovel of baked 
earth and brushwood, witli earthen divans and a coffee niche. 
Before this was squatting a group of five dirty desert men, 
the sole inhabitants of Ain-la-Hammam. Just before dinner 
Domini nve an order to Batouch, and, while thqr were dining, 
Androvi^ noticed that their people w«e busy unpegging the 
two sleeping tents. 

“ What are they doing? ” he said to Domini, uneasily. In 
his present condition evetything roused in him anxiety. In 
every unusual actimi he dikemM the begiuung of aonie trag¬ 
edy which migbt dUd hia life. 
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" I told Batoucb to put our tents on the other side of the 
bordj,” she answered. 

“Yes. But why?” 

“ I thought that to-night it would be better if we were a little 
more alone than we are here, just opposite to that Caf6 Maore, 
and with the serranta. And on the other side there are the 
palms and the water. And the doves were talking there as we 
rode in. When we have finished dinner we can go and sit 
there and be quiet” 

“ Together,” he said. 

An eager light had come into his eyes. He leaned forward 
towards her over the little table and stretched out his hand. 

“ Yes, together,” she said. 

Bnt she did not take bis hand. 

" Domini! ” he said, still keeping his hand on the taU^ 
“ Domini! ” 

An expression, that was like an expression of agony, flitted 
over her face and died away, leaving it calm. 

“ Let us finish,” she said quietly. “ Look, they have taken 
the tents! In a moment we can go.” 

The doves were silent. The night was very still in this nest 
of the Sahara. Ouardi brought them cofTee, and Batoucb came 
to s^ that the tents were ready. 

" We shall want nothing more to-night, Batouch,” Domini 
said. “ Don’t disturb us.’’ 

Batouch glanced towards the Caf4 Maore. A red light 
gleamed through its low doorway. One or two Arabs were mov¬ 
ing within. Some of the camp attendants had joined the squat¬ 
ting men without. A noise of busy voices reached the tents. 

“To-night, Madame,” Batouch said proudly, “lam going to 
tdl stories from the Thoummd and One Nights. I am gmng 
to tell the story of the young Prince of the Indies, and the story 
of Oanem, the Slave of Love. It is not often that in Ain-la- 
Hammam a poet-” 

“No^ ind^. Qo to them, Batondi. 'They most be im- 
patient for you.” 

Batoneb imiled broadly. 

“Madame bqi;ins to underetand the Arabs,” he rejoined. 
“ Madame will eoon be as the Araba” 

“ Qo, Batondh. Look — they are hmging for yon.** 

She pointed to the deemt men, who were geetlenJating and 
gasinf towaxde the tmte. 

“ Itie better eo, Madame,” he aaiwerad. “They know that 
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1 am here only for one night, and they are eager as the hungry 
jackal is eager for food among the yellow dunea of the sand.” 

He threw hie bumoue over his shoulder and moved away 
smiling, and murmuring in a luscious voice the first words of 
Ganem, the Slave of IjOVg. 

“ Let US go now, Boris,” Domini said. 

He got up at once from the table, and they walked together 
round the bordj. 

On its further side there was no sign of life. No traveller 
was resting there that night, and the big door that led into the 
inner court was closed and barred. The guardian bad gone to 
join the Arabs at the Caf6 Maurc. Between the shadow cast 
by the bordj and the shadow cast by the palm trees stood the 
two tents on a patch of sand. The oasis was enclosed in a low 
earth wall, along the top of which was a ragged edging of 
brushwood. In this wall were several gaps. Through one, 
opposite to the tents, was visible a shallow pool of still water 
by which tall reeds were growing. They stc^ up like spears, 
absolutely motionless. A frog was piping from some hidden 

f lace, ^ving forth a clear flute-like note that suggested glass, 
t reminded Domini of her ride into the desert at Beni-Mora 
to see the moon rise. On that night Androvsky had told her 
that he was going away. That had been the night of his 
tremendous struggle with himself. When be had spoken she 
had felt a sensation as if cvciy'thing that supported her in the 
atmosphere of life and of happiness had foundered. And now 
— now she was going to speak to him — to tell him — what 
was she going to tell him? How much could she, dared she, 
tell him ? She prayed silently to be mven strength. 

In the clear sky the young moon hung. Beneath it, to the 
left, was one star like an attendant, the star of Venus. The 
faint light of the moon fell upon the water of the pool. Un¬ 
ceasing^ the frog uttered its nocturne. 

Domini stood for a moment looking at the water listening. 
Then she glanced up at the moon and the solitary star. An- 
droeficy st^ by her. 

“ Shall we — let us sit on the wall, where the gap is,” she 
said. ” The water is beautiful, beautiful with that light <m it, 
and the palms — palms are always beautiful, eapecially at 
night. I dmll never love any other trees as I love pedm trees.” 
** Nor I,” he answered. 

They sat down on the wall. At lirrt did not apeak any 
more. The stiUnsas of the water, the atulneM of feeds ana 
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palms, vas against speech. And the little flute>like note that 
came to them a^ain and again at regular intervals was like a 
mamcal measnnn^ of the silence of the night in the desert. 
At last Domini said, in a low voice: 

“ I heard that note on the night when 1 rode out of Bmi- 
Mora to see the moon rise in the desert. Boris, you remember 
that night?” 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

He was gazing at the pool, with his face partly averted from 
her, one hand on the wall, the other resting on bis knee. 

“ You were brave that night, Boris,” she said. 

“I — I wished to be— I tried to be. And if 1 had been 

He stopped, then went on: 

“ If I had been, Domini, really brave, if I had done what I 
meant to do that night, what would our lives have been 
to-day ? ” 

“I don’t know. We mustn’t think of that to-night. We 
must think of the future. Boris, there’s no life, no real life 
without bravery. No man or woman is worthy of living who is 
not brave.” 

He said nothing. 

“ Boris, let us — you and I — l>e worthy of living to-night 
— and in the future.” 

“ Give me your hand then,” he answered. “ Give it me, 
Domini.” 

But she did not give it to him. Instead she went on, speak¬ 
ing a little more rapidly: 

“ Boris, don’t rely too much on my strength. I am only a 
woman, and 1 have to struggle. I have had to struggle more 
than perhaps you will ever know. You must not make — make 
things impossible for me. I am trying — very hard — to — 
I’m — yon must not touch me to-night, Boris.” 

She drew a little farther away from him. A faint breath of 
air made the leaves of the palm trees rustle slightly, made the 
reeds move for an instant by the pool. He laid his band agun 
on the wall from whidi he had lifted it. There was a pleadiiig 
sound in her voice which made him feel as if it >rere spealdiig 
dose against his heart. 

“ I said 1 would tell you to-night where we ate goiag.*' 

“ TeU me now,” 

” We are going back to Beni-Mora. We are not very Ur off 
fnoi Baai-Mora to-ni^—not my far.” 
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“ We are going to Beni>Mora! ” he repeated in a doll voice. 

« We are-” 

He sat up on the wall, looking straight into her face. 

“ Why ? ” he said. His voice was sharp now, sharp with 
fear. 

“ Boris, do you want to be at peace, not with me, but with 
God ? Do you want to get rid of your burden of misery, which 
increases — I know it — day by day ? ” 

“ How can I ? ” he said hopelessly. 

“ Is n’t expiation the only way ? I think it is.” 

“ Expiation! How — how can — I can never expiate my 
sin.” 

” There’s no sin that cannot be expiated. God is n’t merci- 
le«a. Come back with me to Beni-Mora. That little church 
— where you married me — come back to it with me. You 
could not confess to the — to Father Beret. I feel as if I 
knew why. Where you married me you will — you must — 
make your confession.” 

“To the priest who — to Father Roubier!” 

There was fierce protest in his voice. 

“ It does not matter who is the priest who will receive your 
confession. Only make it there — make it in the church at 
Beni'Mora where you married me.” 

“ That was your purpose! That is where you are taking me! 
I can’t go, I won’t! Domini, think what you are doing! You 
are asking too much-” 

“ I feel that God is asking that of you. Don’t refuse Him.” 

“ I cannot go — at Beni-Mora where we — where everything 
win remind us-” 

“ Ah, don’t you think I sliall feel it too ? Don’t you think 
I shall suffer?” 

He felt horribly ashamed when she said that, bowed down 
with an overwhelming weight of shame. 

“But our lives ” — he stammered — “but — if I go—after¬ 
wards — if I make my confession — afterwards — afterwards ? ” 

“ la n’t it enough to think of that one thing? Is n’t it better 
to put everything else, every other thought, away ? It seems so 
clear to me that we should go to Beni-Mora. 1 feel as if 1 had 
been told — as a child is told to do something by its father.” 

She looked into the clear aky. 

“lam sure I have been told,” she added. “ I know 1 have.” 

There was a long silence between them. Androvsky felt that 
he did not dare to break it. Smoothing in Domini’s face and 
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voice cast oat from him the instinct of revolt, of proteat. He 
b^«n to feel exhausted, without power, like a sick man who is 
bwig carried by bearers in a litter, and who looks at the land¬ 
scape through which he is passing with listless ^es, and who 
scarcely has the force to care whither he is being borne. 

" D(^ni,” he said at last, and hia voice sounded very tired, 
“ if you say I must go to Beni-Mora I will go. I have done you 
a great wrong and — and-” 

“ Don’t think of me any more,” she said. “ Think — think 

as I do — of — of- What am I? I have loved you, I 

shall always love you, but I am as you are, here for a litUe 
while, elsewhere for all eternity. You told him — that man in 
the monastery — that we are shadows set in a world of 
shadows.” 

“ That was a lie,” he interrupted, and the weariness had gone 
out of his voice. '* When I said that I had never loved, I had 
never loved yon.” 

“ Or was it a half-truth ? Are n’t we, perhaps, shadow now 
in comparison to what we shall be ? Is n’t this worid, even tins 
— ibis desert, Uiis pool with the light on it, this Bilmu» of the 
night around ns — isn’t all this a shadow in comparison to 
the world where we arc going, you and I ? Boris, I think if 
we are brave now we shall be toother in that world. But if we 
are cowards now, 1 think, I am sure, that in that worid — the 
real worid — we shall be separated for ever. You and I, what¬ 
ever we may be, whatever we may have done, at leaat are 
thing—we are briievera. We don’t think ia all. If we 
did U would be different But we can’t change the truth that 
ia in our aoula, and as we can’t change it we mnat live by it 
ws moat act by it We can’t do anything else. I ean’t —- and 
you ? Don’t you feel, don’t you know, that you can’t P ” 

** Td-nig^C’ he said, “ I feel that I know nothing—nothiDg 
eimt that I am suffering.” 

HU voice broke on the lost words. Tears wcfie riiitting in 
his mres. After a long silence he said: 

** Doniini, iska me where yon will. If it is to Banl-Hort 1 
wiU go. But — but—aftenrards?” 

"Afierwarcb-” she said. 

Histt abe stopped. 

The little note of the frog aounded again and ag^ by Ow 
atill water among tbe reeda. The moon waa hi^tor in tlw 

** Dsia^t kt na Bdnk ^ aftanratds, Boris,’’ahe aaid at kngth. 
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** That song we have heard toge^r, that song we love—‘ No 
one bat God and I knows what is in my heart.’ I hear it now 
so often, always almost. It seems to gather meaning, it seems 
to — Q<^ knows wliat is in your heart and mine. He will 
take care of the — afterwards. Perhaps in our hearts already 
He has put a secret knowledge of the end.” 

“ Has He — has He put it — that knowledge — into 
yours?” 

“ Hush! ” she said. 

They spoke no more that night. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


q^HE CARAVAN OF DOMINI AND ANDROVSKY 
• was leaving Arba. Already the tents and the attendants, 
with the camels and the mules, were winding slowly along the 
plain through the scrub in the direction of we mountains and 
the dark shadow which indicated the oasis of Beni-Mora. 
Batouch was with them. Domini and Androvsky were going to 
be alone on this last stage of their desert journey. They nad 
mounted their horses before the great door of the bordj, said 
good-bye to the Sheikh of Arba, scattered some money among 
the ragged Arabs gathered to watch them go, and cast one 
last look behind them. 

In that mutual, instinctive look back they were both bidding 
a silent farewell to the desert, that bad sheltered their passion, 
surely taken part in the joy of their love, watched the sorrow 
and the terror grow in it to the climax at Amara, and was now 
whispering to them a faint and mysterious farevrell. 

To Domini the desert had always been as a great and signi¬ 
ficant personality, a personality that bad called her persistently 
to oonm to it Now, as she turned on her horse, she felt as if it 
were calling her no longer, as if its mission to her were ac¬ 
complished, as if ita voice had sunk into a deep and breathless 
silence. She wondered if Androvsky fdt this too, but she did 
not ailc him. His face was pale and severe. His eyes stared 
into the distance. His hands lay on his horse’s neck'like tired 
things with no more power to nip and hold. His lips were 
aUsftUy parted, and she heard we soond of his breath coming 
am cohi^ Uke the breath of a man who is straggling. This 
WMUM warned her not to try his strength or hers. 

90 
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"Come, Boria,” she said, and her Toioe held none of the 
pasoonate regret that was in her heart, " we most n’t linger, 
or it will be night before we reach Beni-Mora.” 

" Let it be nTght,” he aaid. “ Dark night! ” 

The horses moved slowly on, descending the hill <m whkdi 
stood the bordj. 

" Dark — dark night! " he said again. 

She said nothing. They rode into the plain. When they 
were there he said: 

“Domini, do you understand — do you realise?” 

“ What, ^rifi ? ” she asked quietly. 

“ All that we are leaving to-day? ” 

“ Yes, I understand." 

" Are we — are we leaving it for ever ? ” 

“ We must not think of that.” 

“ How can we help it ? WTiat else can we think of ? Ohs 
one govern the mind ? ” 

" Surely, if we can govern the heart” 

“Sometimes,” he said, “sometimes I wonder——” 

He looked at her. Something in her face made it impossi¬ 
ble for him to go on, to sav what he had been going to say. 
But she understood the tm^nished sentence. 

"If you can wonder, Boris,” she said, “ you don't know me, 
yon don't know me at ail! ” 

" Domini,” be said, “ I don't wonder. But sometitteo I 
understand your strength, and sometimes it seems to me 
scarcely human, scarcely the strength of a woman.” 

She lifted her whip and pointed to the dark shadow £ir 


away. 

" I can just tee the tower,” she aaid. " Can’t you?” 

" 1 will not look,” he said. " I cannot. If you cal^ yow tiv 
■tro n ggr than 1. When I rem«nber that it was m that tower 
you mat spoke to me—oh, Domini, if we could only go back I 
It is in our power. We have only to draw a rein and — 


It 18 in our power, 
and-” 


— oh, Domini, if we could only go back I 
We have only to draw a rein and — 


" I look at the tower,” she said, " as once I looked st tiw 
desert It calls ns, the shadow of the pdm trees calls Mb as 
ooca the d s asrt did.” 


"But the soke—what a dMmmi soksl Can yoa Msteai 
to it?’* , 

" 1 hast been Uatming to itessr since w« laft Amara, Toe, 
H Is a diiSfani voice, but we nuist ob^ it as we obqrod A* 
soacool thedsnrt Doi^t|«alesi that?” 
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" If I do it ic because you tell me to feel it; you tell me that 
I muit feel it.” 

Hie words seemed to hurt her. An expression of pain came 
into her face. 

" Boris,” she said, “ don’t make me regret too terribly that 
I ever came into your life. When you speak like that I feel 
almost as if yon were putting me in the place of — of — I 
feel as if you were depending upon me for everything that yon 
are doing, as if you were letting your own will fall arieep. 
The desert brings dreams. I know that. But we, you and 1, 
we must not dream any more.” 

“ A dream, you call it — the life we hare lived together, our 
desert life?” 

“ Boris, I only mean that we must live strongly now, act 
strongly now, that we must be brave. I have always felt that 
there was strength in you.” 

“ Strength I ” he said bitterly. 

“ Yea. Otherwise I could never have loved you. Don’t ever 
prove to me that I was utterly wrong. I can b^ a great deal. 
But that — I don’t feel as if I could bear that.” 

After a moment he answered: 

“ I will try to give you nothing more to bear for me.” 

And he lifted his eyes and fixed them upon the tower with a 
sort of stem intentness, as a man looks at something cruel, 
terrible. 

She saw him do this. 

“ Let us ride quicker,” she said. “ To-night we must be in 
Beni-Mora.” 

He said nothing, but he touched his horse with his heel. 
His eyes were always fixed upon the tower, as if they feared to 
lodk at the desert any more. She understood that when he 
had said “ I will try to give you nothing more to bear for me,” 
hs had not spoken idly. He had waked up from the egoism of 
his despair. He had" been able to see more clearly into her 
heart, to feel more rightly what she was feeling than he had 
before. As rite wateh^ hun watching the tower, she had a sen- 
aati<m that abond, a new bond between them, was chaining them 
togetiber in a new way. Was it not a bond that would be strong 
and lasting; that the future, whatever it held, would not be able 
to bnahF Has, sacred ties, that bad bound them together 
toilet, must, be snspned asunder. And the end was nrt fA. 
She saw, as she msm at the darkness of tite palma of B^- 
Hera, a ftoatar wknesi approtehla^ daaper Hm any AiA- 
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ness of palms, than an; darkness of night But now she saw 
also a ray of light in the gloom, the light of the dawning 
strength, the dawning unseltishnees in AndroTsk;. And she 
resolved to fix her ^es upon it as he fixed his eyes upon the 
tower. 

Just after sunset they rode into Beni>Mora in advance of 
the camp, which they had passed upon their way. To the right 
were the trees of Count Antconi’s garden. Domini felt them, 
but she did not look towards them. Nor did Androvsky. They 
kept their eyes fixed upon the distance of the white road. Only 
when they reached the great hotel, now closed and deserted, 
did she glance away. She could not pass the tower without 
seeing it. But she saw it through a mist of tears, and her hands 
trembled upon the reins they held. For a moment she felt that 
she must break down, that she had no more strength left in 
her. But they came to the statue of the Cardinal holding the 
double cross towards the desert like a weapon. And she looked 
at it and saw the Christ. 

“ Boris,” she whispered, “ there is the Christ. Let us think 
only of that to>nigbt” 

She saw him look at it steadily. 

“ You remember,” she said, “ at the bottom of the avenue of 
cypresses — at £1-Largani — Factus obediens tuque ad mortem 
Crude f" 

“ Yes, Domini.” 

“ We can be obedient too. Let us be obedient too.” 

When she said that, and looked at him, Androvsky felt as if 
he were on his knees before her, as he was upon his knees in tbs 
garden when he could not go away. But he felt, too, that then, 
though he had loved her, he had not known how to love her, 
bow to love anyone. had taught him now. The lesson 
sank into his heart like a sword and like balm. It was as if be 
were slain and healed by the same stroke. 

That nwht, as Domini lay in the lonely room in the hotd, 
srith the French windows open to the vmandah, she beara 
the cborcb clock chime the hour and the distant sound of 
the African hautboy in the street of the dancers, ^ 
heard again the two voices. The hantbc^ was barbarooe 
and inovocative, but she thought that it was no more idorill 
with a peraiftent hriumpb. Presently the church bell chimad 

**Whs it tiiebdl the dnii^ of Beol«lCora, or the bsU of the 
du^ of ELLangaiiif Or me it not rather the vdoe of flu 
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great religion to which ehe belonged, to which Androrsky 
was letorn^? 

When it ceased she whispered to herself, ** Foetus obedisns 
usque ad morietn Cruets” And with these words upon her 
lips towards dawn she fell asleep. They had dined up stairs 
in the little room that had formerly been Domini’s salon, and 
had not seen Father Boubier, who always came to the hotel 
to take his evening meal. In the morning, after they had 
breakfasted, Androvsky said: 

“ Domini, I will go. I will go now.” 

He got up and stood by her, looking down at her. In his 
face there was a sort of sternness, a set expression. 

“ To Father Boubier, Boris ? ” she said. 

“Yea. Before I go won’t you — won’t you give me your 
hand?” 

She understood all the agony of spirit he was enduring, all 
the shame against which he was fighting. She lom^ to spring 
up, to take him in her arms, to comfort him as only the woman 
he loves and who loves him can comfort a man, without words, 
by the pressure of her arms, the pressure of her lips, the beating 
of her heart against his heart She longed to do this so ar¬ 
dently that she moved restlessly, looking up at him with a light 
in her eyes that he had never seen in them before, not even 
when they watched the fire dying down at Arba. But she did 
not lift her hand to his. 

“ Boris,” she said, “ go. God will be with you.” 

After a moment she added: 

“ And all my heart.” 

He stood, as if waiting, a long time. She had ceased from 
movii^ and had withdrawn her eyes from his. In his soul a 
voice was saying, “If she docs not touch you now she will 
never touch you again.” And he waited. He could not help 
waiting. 

“ Boris,” she whispered, “ good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye? ” he said. 

“Come to me—afterwards. Come to me in the garden. 
I sihaU be there where we — I shall be there waiting for 
you.” 

He went out without another word. 

When he was gone she went on to the verandah quickly and 
looked OTor tite parapet She saw him come out from Ixmeath 
the arcade and walk slowly across the road to the little gate 
M Gm eneloeure before the house of the priest As he lilted his 
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hands to oj^ the gate there was Oie sound of a bark, and aha 
saw Boas-&>a8 run out with a manner of stem incrairy, which 
quickly changed to joyful welcome as he recognised an old ac> 
quaintance. Androvuy bent down, took up the little dog in 
^ arms, and, holding him, walked to the nouae door. In a 
moment it was opened and be went in. Then Domini set out 
towards the garden, avoiding ti)c village street, and takiim a 
byway which skirt^ the desert. She walked quickly. She 
longed to be within the shadows of the garden behind the white 
waU. She did not feel much, think much, as she walked. 
Without self-consciously knowing it she was holding all her 
nature, the whole of herself, fiercmy in check. She did not look 
about her, did not see the sunlit reaches of the desert, or the 
walls of the houses of Bcni-Mora, or the palm trees. Only 
when she had passed the hotel and the negro village and turned 
to the left, to the track at the edge of which the villa of Count 
Anteoni stood, did she lift her eyes from the ground. They 
rested on the white arcade framing the fierce blue of the cloud¬ 
less sky. She stopp^ short. Her nature seemed to escape 
from the leash by which she had held it m with a rush, to leap 
forward, to be in the garden and in the past, in the witn 
its passion and its fiery hopes, its magnificent looking forward, 
its holy desires of joy that would crown her woman’s life, of 
love that would teach her ail the depth, and the height, and 
the force and the .‘lubmission of her womanhood. And titen, 
from that past, it strove on into the present. The shock 
was as the shock of battle. There were noises in her ears, 
voices clamouring in her heart. All her pulses throbbed like 
hammers, and then suddenly she felt as weak as a little nek 
child, and as if she must lie down there on the dust of the 
white road in the sunshine, lie down and die at the edge of 
Ute desert that had treated her cruelly, that had slain the 
hopes it had given to her and brought into her heart this ter- 
riUe despair. 

For now she knew a moment of utter despair, in which all 
things seem to dissolve into atoms and sink down oai of 
her sight. She stood quivering in blackness. She stood abso¬ 
lutely alone, more absolutely alone than any woman had evw 
beoi, than anv human being had ever been. She scoied 
presently, ss the blackness fa^ into something pale, Ulce a 
gfaastiy twilight, to see b«raelf —her wraith, as it were — 
steading in a vast landscape, vast as the desert, companionlsss. 
loety hMfoHen, ont af niind, wetohing for sonieuiiaf 
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would uevor come, lutenmg for some voice tiiat was hushed 
in eternal silence. 

That was to be her life, she thought — could she face it? 
Could she endure it? And everyth!^ within her said to her 
flukt she could not 

And then, just then, when she felt that she must sink down 
and give up toe battle of life, she seemed to see by her side a 
shape, a little shape like a child. And it lifted up a hand to 
her hiuuL 

And she knew that toe vast landscape was Qod’s garden, the 
Garden of Allah, and that no day, no night could ever pass 
without Ood walking in it 

Hearing a knock u|Mn the great gate of the garden Smain 
uncurled mmself on his mat within the tent rose lazily to his 
feet without a rose, strolled languidly to open to the 
visitor. Domini stood without When he saw her he smiled 
<}nieUy, with no surprise. 

« Madame has returned ? ” 

Domini smiled at him, but her Upe were trembliirg, and she 
said nothing. 

Smain ol^rved her with a dawning of curiosity. 

** Madame is changed,” he said at length. “ Madame looks 
tired. The sun is hot in the desert now. It is better here in 
toe ^farden.” 

With an effort she controlled herself. 

“ Yes, Smain,” she answered, “ it is better here. Bat 1 can¬ 
not stay here long.” 

“ You are going away?” 

** Yes, 1 am going away.” 

She saw more quiet questions ffuttering on his lips, and added: 

And now I want to walk in toe garden alone.” 

He wared his hand towards the trees. 

" It is all for Madame. Monsieur the Count has always 
said so. But Monsieur ? ” 

** He is in Beni-Mora. He is coming presently to fetch me.” 

Then she turned away and walked slowly across the great 
sweqp of sand towards toe trees and was taken by their dark- 
mas. She heard again the liquid bubbling of the hidden water¬ 
fall, and was again companioned by the mystery of this desert 
Paindiie, but it no lon^ whispeim to her of peace for her. 
It Bmrmnred wly its own pcrscmal peace and accentuated her 
own pareonal agmty ami atrwle. All that it had been it still 
' was, out all that she had been m it was changed. And she fdt 
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the full terror of Nature’s equanimity environing the fierce and 
tortured lives of men. 

As she walked towards the deepest recesses of the garden 
along the winding tracks between the rills she had no sensation 
of approaching the hidden home of the Geni of the garden. 
Yet she remembered acutely all her first feelings there. Not 
one was forgotten. They returned to her like spectres stealing 
across the sand. They lurked like spectres among Gie dense 
masses of the trees. She strove not to see Uieir pale shapes, not 
to hear their terrible voices. She strove to oraw calm once 
more from this infinite calm of silently^growing things aspir¬ 
ing towards the sun. But with each step she took the torment 
in her heart increased. At last she came to the deeper darkness 
and the blanched sand, and saw pine needles strewed about her 
feet Then she stood still, instinctively listening for a sound 
that would complete the magic of the garden and her own 
despair. She waited for it She even felt, stran^ly, that she 
wanted, that she needed it — the sound of the flute of Larbi 
playing his amorous tune. But his flute to-day was silent 
Had he fallen out of an old love and not yet found a new ? or 
had he, perhaps, gone away ? or was he dead ? For a long time 
she stow there, thinking ai>out Larbi. He and his flute and his 
love were mingled with her life in the desert And she felt that 
she could not leave the desert without bidding tliem farewell. 

But the silence lasted and she went on and came to the 
fvmoir. She went into it at once and sat down. She was 
going to wait for Androvsky here. 

Her mind was straying curiously to-day. Suddenly she 
found herself thinking of the fanatical relimous performance 
she bad seen with Hadj on the night when we baa ridden out 
to watch the moon rise. She saw in imagination the bowing 
liodies, the foaming mouths, the gloMy eyes of the young 
priests of the Sahara. She saw the spikes behind thmr qre- 
balls, the struggling scorpions descending into their thioata, 
the flaming cews under their arm-pits, ^ nails driven into 
their beads. She heard them growling as tbty saw the {^Uisa, 
like hun|:ty beasts at the sight of meat Ana all this was to 
them rell^poo. This madness was their conception of worship. 
A voice seemed to whisper to her: And your madneasP ^ 

It ma like the voice that whispered to Androvsky in the 
cemetery of El-lAiKani, " Come ont wiih me into that woriA 
that beantifnl worn whtoh Ood mads for tnmi. Why do yoa 
toject it?” 
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For a moment she saw all religions, all the practices, the re* 
nunciations of the religions of the world, as varying forms of 
nuubiess. She compai^ tiie self-denial of the mona with the 
fetish worship of the savage. And a wild thrill of something 
that was almost like joy rushed through her, the joy that some¬ 
times comes to the im^lievers when they are about to commit 
some act which they feel would be contrary to God’s will if 
there were a God. It was a thrill of almost insolent human 
emancipation. The soul cried out: “ I have no master. When 
I thought I had a master I was mad. Now I am sane.” 

But it passed almost as it came, like a false thing slinking 
from the sunlight, and Domini bowed her head in the obscurity 
of Count Anteoni’s thinking-place and returned to her true 
self. That moment had been like the moment upon the tower 
when she saw below her the Jewess dancing upon the roof 
for the soldiers, a black speck settling for an instant upon 
whiteness, then carried away by a puriiying wind. She knew 
that she would always be subject to such moments so long as she 
was a human being, that there would always be in her blood 
something that was self-willed. Otherwise, would she not be 
already in Paradise? She sat and prayed for strength in the 
battle of life, that could never be anything else but a battle. 

At last something within her told her to look up, to look out 
through the window-space into the garden. She had not heard 
a step, but she knew tWt Androvsky was approaching, and, as 
she looked up, she prepared herself for a sight that would be 
terrible. She remembered his face when he came to bid her 
good-bye in the garden, and she feared to see his face now. 
But site schooled herself to be strong, for herself and for 
him. 

He was near her on the path coming towards her. As she 
saw him she uttered a little cry and stood up. An immense 
surprise came to her, followed in a moment by an immense 
joy — the greatest joy, she thought, that she had ever experi¬ 
enced. For she looked on a face in which she saw for the first 
time a pale dawning of peace. There was sadness in it, there 
was awe, but there was a light of calm, such as sometimes 
settles upon the faces of men who have died quietly without 
a^ny or fear. And she felt fully, as slie saw it, the rapture 
of having refused cowardice and grasped the hand of bravery. 
Directly afterwards there came to her a sensation of wonder 
that at this moment of Gieir lives she and'Androvsky dmuld be 
capable of a feeling of joy, of peace. When the wonder passed 
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it wu aa ii she had seen Qod and knew lor ever the meaning 
of Hu divine compensations. 

Androvsky came to the doorway of the fwnoir without look* 
ing up, stood still there — just where Count Anteoni had stood 
during his first interview with Domini — and said: 

“ Domini, I have been to the priest. 1 have nude my om* 
feesion.” 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Yes, Boris! ” 

He came into the fumoir and sat down near hw, bnt not 
close to her, on one of the divans. Now the sad look in his 
face bad deemned and tlie peace seemed to be fading. She had 
thought of the dawn — that pale light which is growing into 
day. Now she thought of the twilight which is fading into 
night. And the terrible knowledge struck her, “ 1 am the 
tronbler of his peace. Without me only oonld he ever regain 
fully the peace which he has lost” 

Domini,” be said, looking up at her, “ you know Uie rest 
Yon meant it to be as it will be when we left Amara.” 

“ Was there any other way? Was there any other possible 
life for 08 — for you — for me ? ” 

** For you! ” he said, and there was a sound almost of de¬ 
spair in ms voice. “ But what is to be your life? 1 have never 
protected you — you have protected me I have never been 
stnmg for you — you have been strong for me. But to leave 
yon — all done, Domini, must 1 do uut? Must i think of 
you out in the world alone ? ” 

For a moment she was tempted to break her silosoe, to tell 
him the truth, that she would perhaps not be alone, ^t an¬ 
other life, sprung from his ana hers, was coming to be with 
her, was coming to share the great loneliness that lay before 
her. But she resisted the temptation and only said: 

" Do not think of me, Boris.” 

" You teU me not to think of you 1 ” be said with an almost 
fiaroe wonder. Do you — do you wish me not to Uunk of 
you?” 

"What I wish — that is so little, but—no, Bor^ I can’t 
(m — 1 don’t think I could ever truly say that 1 wish you to 
tunk no mote of me. After all, one has a heart, and I thuhk if 
it’e worth anythiim it must be often a rebellions hsart. I 
knoar mine ia Mbduoua. But if you don’t think too nmah of 
na—when yon are there-” 

She paused, and thejr loolwd at each other for a mmmi in 
■aanea. Then die oonttsued: 
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" Sorely it will be easier for you, happier for yoo.” 

Aodrovaky ckoched his right hand on the divan and tonied 
round till h« waa facing her full. His eyes blazed. 

“ Domini,” he said, “you are truthful. I ’ll be truthful to 
you. Till the end of my life I ’ll think of you — evm day, 
every hour. If it were mortal sin to think of you 1 would com¬ 
mit it — yea, Domini, deliberately, I would commit it. But — 
Glod does n’t ask so much of us; no, God does n’t 1 ’ve made 
my confession. I know what I must do. I ’ll do it You are 
right — you are always right — you are guided, I know that 
But I will think of you. And 1 ’ll tell you something — don’t 
shirk from it, because it’s truth, the truth of my soul, and you 
love truth. Domini-” 

Suddenly he got up from the divan and stood before her, 
looking down at her steadily. 

Domini, I can’t re^t that I have seen you, that we have 
been together, that we nave loved each other, that we do love 
each other for ever. 1 can’t regret it; I can’t even try or wish 
to. 1 can’t regret that I have learned from you the meaning of 
life. I know that God lias punished me for what I have done. 
In my love for you — till I told you the truth, that other truth 
— I never had a moment of peace — of exultation, yea, of 
passionate exultation; but never, never a moment of peace. 
For always, even in the most beautiful moments, there has been 
agony for me. For always I have known that 1 was sinning 
against God and you, agmnst myself, my eternal vows. And 
yet now I tell you, I^mini, as 1 have told God since I have 
been able to pray again, that I am glad, thankful, that I have 
loved you, b^n loved by you. Is it wicked? I don’t know. 
I can scaioelY even care, Wause it’s true. And how can I 
deny the trutn, strive against truth? I am as I am, and I am 
thaC God has made me that God will forgive me for being 
as I am. I'm not afraid. I believe — I dare to believe—that 
He widies me to think of you always till the end of my life. I 
dare to believe that He would almoet hate me if 1 could 
ever cease frmn loving you. That’s my other confession— 
my oonfesiion to you. I was bom, perhaps, to be a monk. 
But 1 was bom, too, that I might love you and know your kve, 
vour beauty, your tenderness, vour divinity. If I bad not 
Imown Tou, if I had died a monk, a good monk who had never 
doued his vowi^ I diould have died — 1 feel it, Domini —in 
a great, a terrible imiamee. 1 should have known tte good¬ 
ness of God, but I would never have known part, a faeauttful 
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part, of Hia goodness. For I should never have knovm the 
goodneaathat Hehas putintoyou. He has taught me through 
you. He has torturecf me through you; yes, but through you, 
too, He has made me understand Him. When I was in the 
monastery, when I was at peace, when 1 lost mmlf in prayer, 
when I was absolutely pure, abwlutely — so I thought — the 
child of God, I never really knew Q^. Now, Domini, now 
I Iraow Him. In the worst moments of the new agony that 
1 must meet at least I shall always have that help. I shall 
always feel that I know what God is. I shall always, when 
I thmk of you, when I remember you, be able to say, * God is 
love.’ ” 

He was silent, but his face still spoke to her, his eyes read 
her eyes. And in that moment at last they understood each 
other fully and for ever. “It was written” — that was 
Domini’s bought — “ it was written by God.” Far away the 
church bell chimed. 

" Boris,” Domini said quietly, “ we must go to-day. We 
must leave Beni-Mors. You know that?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I know.” 

He looked out into the garden. The almost fierce resolution, 
that had something in it of triumph, faded from him. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ this is the end, the real end, for — there, it 
will all be different — it will be terrible.” 

** Let ns sit here for a little while together,” Domini said, 
“ and be quiet. Is it like the garden of El-Largani, Boris?” 

“ No. But when I first came here, when I saw the white 
walls, tile great door, when I saw the poor Arabs nthered there 
to receive alms, it made me feel almost as if I were at £!• 
Lar:^i. That was why-” he paused. 

*'1 understand, Boris, 1 understand everythiii|^ now.” 

And then th^ were silent Such a silence as theirs was tiben 
could nevo’ be interpreted to others. In it the sorrows, the 
aspirmthms, the stmmles, the triumphs, the torturing regrets, 
the brave determinati^ of poor, grmt, feeble, noble huin^^ 
were endosed as in a casket — a casket which contains many 
kinds of jewds, but surely none that are not precious. 

And the carden listened, and beyond the fi^rden the desert 
listened — that other garden of Allah. And in tills garden 
was not Allah, too, listaring to this silence of his cbildr^ 
last mutual ailmice of thm in the garden where they had 
wandered, where tii^ had loved, where they had learnt a 
giaait leasmi and draim near to a great victory? 
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They might have sat thus for hours; they had lost all count 
of time. But presently, in the distance among the trees, there 
rose a light, frail sound that struck into both their hearts like 
a thin weapon. It was the flute of Larbi, and it reminded them 
— of what did it not remind them? All their passionate love 
of the body, all their lawlessness, all the joy of liberty and of 
life, of the barbaric life that is liberty, all their wandering in the 
great spaces of the sun, were set before them in I«rbi’s flutter* 
ing tune, that was like the call of a siren, the call of danger, 
the call of earth and of earthly things, summoning them to 
abandon the summons of the spirit ]^mini got up swiftly. 

Come, Boris,” she said, without looking at him. 

He obeyed her and rose to his feet 

“ Let us go to the wall,” she said, “ and look out once more 
on the desert. It must be nearly noon. Perhaps — perhaps we 
shall hear the call to prayer.” 

They walked down the winding alleys towards the edge of 
the garden. The sound of the flute of Larbi died away grad* 
uallv into silence. Soon they saw before them the great spaces 
of tne Sahara flooded with the blinding glory of the summer 
sunlight They stood and looked out over it from tiie shelter 
of some pepper trees. No caravans were passing. No Arabs 
were visiole. The desert seemed utterly empty, given over, 
naked, to tiie dominion of the sun. While they stood there 
the nasal voice of the Mueddin rose from the minaret of the 
mos^e of Beni*Mora, uttered its fourfold cry, and died away. 

“ mris,” Domini said, that is for the Arabs, but for us, 
too, for we belong to the garden of Allah as they do, perh^ 
eivmi more than they.” 

“ Yes, Domini.” 

** She remembered how, long ago. Count Anteoni had stood 
there with her and repeated the words of the angd to the 
Prophet, and she murmured them now: 

** 0 thou that art covered, arise, and magnify thv Lnrd, and 
purify thy clothes, and de{^ from uncleanness.’’ 

Then, standing side by sid^ they prayed, looking at the 
desert 
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CHAPTEB XXX 

IN THE EVENING OP THAT DAY THEY LEFT 
* Beni'Mwm. 

DMDiiii wished to go quietly, but, knowing the Anbs, she 
feared it would be impoesible. Nevertheless, when she paid 
Batonoh in the hotel and thanked him for all his services, she 
said: 

“ We *11 say adieu here, Batouch.” 

The poet dirolayed a large surprise. 

" But I will accompany Madame to the station. I 
will-” 

“ It is not ne ce ssa ry.** 

Batouch locked offended but obstinate. His ample person 
became almost rigid. 

" If I am not at the station, Madame, what will Hadj think, 
and Ali, and Ouardi, and-*’ 

“They wiU be there?** 

“Of con:^ Madame. Where else should they beP Dees 
Madame wish to leave ns like a thief in tiie night, or 
like ** 

“ No, no, Batouch. 1 am very grateful to you all, but eqw* 
oially to you.*’ 

Batouch benm to smile. 

“ Madame has entered into our hearts as no other stranger 
has ever done,” he remarked. “ Madame understands the 
Anba. We shall all come to say au revoir and to wish Madame 
and Monsieur a happy journey.” 

For the moment the irony of her situation irtmek Domini so 
forcibly tint she could say nothiag. She only Hooked at 
Batons in silence. 

“ What is it? Bat I know. Madame is sad at Isneing tho 
^aert, at leairing fiani>Motm.” 

“ Yea, ftitoncn. 1 am aad at leaving Beni*Mom.” 

“ But Madame will return ? ” 

“Who knows?” 

“ 1 know. The desert has a spdl. He who has onoe sen 
the desert must see it again. The desert calls and its voiee is 
always heard. Madame will bear it when she is far away, aad 
some day she will fesl, * I most come back to the land of tM sun 
and to the baaatifnl land of forgotfnlness,' ” 
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I ahall see you at the station, Batouch,” Domini said 
quidcty. “ Good-bye till then.” 

The train for Tunis started at sundown, in order that the 
trav^ers might avoid the intense heat of the day. All the 
afternoon they kept within doors. The Arabs were sleeping in 
dark rooms. The gardens were deserted. Domini comd not 
sleep. She sat near the French window that opened on to the 
verandah and said a silent good-bye to life. For that was 
what she felt — that life was leaving her, life with its inten¬ 
sity, its fierce meaning. She had come out of a sort of death 
to ^d life in Beni-Mora, and now she felt that ^ was gmng 
back a^n to something that would be like deadi. After her 
strife mere came a numbness of the spirit, a heavy duUnesa 
Time passed and she sat there without moving. Sometimes 
she looked at the trunks lying on the floor ready for the jour¬ 
ney, at the labels on which was written Tunis via Constan¬ 
tine.” And then she tried to imagine what it would be like 
to travel in the train after her long traveling in the desert, 
and what it would be like to be in a city. But she could not. 
The heat was intense. Perhaps it affected her mind tiuongh 
her body. Faintly, far down in her mind and heart, die knew 
that she was wishing, even longing, to realise all that these 
last hours in Beni-Mora meant, to gather up in them all the 
threads of her life and her sensations there, to survey, as from 
a height, the panorama of the change that had come to her in 
Africa. But she was frustrated. 

The hours fled, and she remained cold, listlesa Often ^ 
was hardly thinking at all. When the Arab servant came in 
to tell her that it was time to start for the station ^e got up 
slowly and looked at him vaguely. 

" Time to TO already? ” alw asked. 

Yes, Madame. 1 have told Mmisieur.” 

“ Very wen.” 

At this moment Androvaky came into the room, 

*‘The carriage is waiting,” he said. 

She felt idmost as if a atranger was speaking to her. 

** I am ready,” she said. 

And without hwkiBg round the room she want downataiie 
and got into the carriage. 

Tnay drove to the station without speaking. She had not 
seen Imtiier Boabmr. Androvaky took toe tickets. When ttwy 
eau* out tmn platform tlwy found there a small exwwd of 
Arab fiienoi^ with Batouch in command. Am<»g them were tim 
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seiTsnts who had aocompanied them upon their desert joum^, 
andHadj. He came forward smiling to shake hands, ^^ensbe 
saw him Domini remembered Irena, and, forgetting that it is 
not etiquette to inquire after an Arab’s womenfolk, she said: 

“ Ah, Had], and are you happy now? How is Irena? ” 

Hadj’s face fell, and he showra liis pointed teeth in a snaii. 
For a moment he hesitated, looking round at the other Arabs. 
Then he said: 

“ I am always happy, Madame.” 

Domini saw that she had made a mistake. She took out her 
purse and gave him five francs. 

“ A parting present,” she said. 

Had] shook his head with recovered cheerfulness, tucked in 
his chin and laughed. Domini turned away, shook hands with 
all her dark acquaintances, and climbed up into the train, fol¬ 
lowed by Androvsky. Batouch sprang upon the step as the 
porter shut the door. 

“ Madame! ” he eiclaimed. 

“ What is it, Batouch ? ” 

“ To-day you have put Had] to shame.” 

He smiled broadly. 

“ I ? How ? WTiat have I done ? ” 

“ Irena is dancing at Onargla, far away in the desert b^ond 
Amara.” 

“Irena! But-” 

“ She could not live shut up in a room. She could not wear 
the veil for Hadj.” 

“But then-?” 

“ She has divorced him, Madame. It is easy here. For a 
few francs one can-” 

The whistle sounded. The train jerked. Batouch seised her 
hand, seized Androvsky'a, sprang back to the platform. 

“ Oood-bye, Batouch! Oo^-bve, Oui^i I Oood-bye, 
Smalnl” 

The train moved on. As it reached the end of the platform 
Dcnnini saw an emaciated figure standing there alon^ a thin 
face with glittering eyes turned towards her with a glaring 
•emtiny. It was the sand-diviner. He smiled at her, and his 
smile contracted tlm wound upon his face, making it look 
widted and grotesque like the face of a donon. She sude down 
on the seat For a moment, a hideous moment, she fdt as II he 
personified Beni-Mora, as ii this smile were Beni-Hora's lue* 
mil to her and to Androvsky. 
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And Irena was dancing at Onargla, far away in the desert 

She remembered the night in the dancing-house^ Irena^s 
attack upon Hadj. 

That love of Africa was at an end. Was not everyUiing at 
an end? Yet Larbi still played upon his flute in the garden of 
Count Anteoni, still played the little tune that was aa the leii 
fnotif of the eternal renewal of life. And within herself she 
carried God’s mystery of renewal, even she, with her numbed 
mind, her tired heart. She, too, was to help to carry forward 
the banner of life. 

She had come to Beni-Mora in the sunset, and now, in the 
sunset, she was leaving it. But she did not lean from the 
carriage window to watch the pageant that was flaming in 
the west. Instead, she shut her eyes and remembered it as 
it was on that evening when they, who now were journey¬ 
ing away from the desert together, had been journeying 
towards it together. Strangers who had never spoken to each 
other. And the evening came, and the train stole into the 
gorge of El-Akbara, and still she kept her eyes closed. 
Only when the desert was Anally left behind, divided from 
them by the great wall of rock, did she look up and speak to 
Androvsky. 

We met here, Boris,*' she said. 

" Yes,” he answered, at the gate of the desert . I shall 
never be here again.” 

Soon the night fell around them. 

• • • • • 

In the evening of tlie following day they reached Tunis, and 
diwe to the Hdtel d’Orient, where they had written to enga« 
rooma for one night. Th^ had exp^ted that the city would 
be almost deaerU^ by ita European inhabitants now the sum* 
mer had set in, but when they drove up to the door of the hotel 
the proprietor came out to inform them that, owing to the 
arrival of a ship full of American touriets who, perswiaUy 
conducted, were “ viewing ” Tunis after an excurrion to the 
East and to the Holy Land, he bad been unable to keq> for 
them a private sittin^room. With many apologies he ex* 
plained tnat all the sitting-rooms in the house had been turned 
into bedrooms, but only for one night On the morrow the 
personally-conducted onee would depart and Madame and Mon- 
inenr oovild have a (farming talon. They listened silently to 
Ids explaaarions and apologies, standing in tlw narrow en* 
tranoe^, which was blocked up with piles of luggage. “To. 

31 
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morrow,” he kepi on rq>eatiQg, “to-morrow” all would be 
differeot. 

Domini glanced at Androvsky, who stood with his head bent 
down, looking on the ground. 

“Shall we try anot&r hotel?” she asked. 

“ If you wish,” he answered in a low Toioe. 

“ It would be useless, Madame,” said the proprietor. “ All 
the hotels are ML In the others you will not hnd erm a 
bedroom.” 

“ Perhaps we had better stay here,” she said to Androvsky. 

Her voice, too, was low and tired. In her heart something 
seemed to say, “ Do not strive any more. In the garden it was 
finished. Already you are face to face witli the end.” 

When she was alone in her small bedroom, which was Ml of 
the noises of the street, and had washed and put on another 
dress, she b^an to realise how much she had secretly been 
counting on one more evening alone with .Androvsky. She had 
imagined hersdf dining wiUi him in their sitting-room un- 
watoaed, sitting together afterwards, for an hour or two, in 
silence ptf baps, but at least alone. She had imagined a last sol¬ 
itude with him with the darkness of the African night around 
them. She had counted upon that. She realised it now. Her 
whole heart and soul had been asking for that, believing that 
at least that would be granted to her. But it was not to be. 
She must go down with him into a crowd of American tourists, 
must — her heart sickened. It seemed to Iter for a moment 
that if only she could have this one more evening quietly with 
tlw man she loved the could brace herself to bear anything 
afterwards, bni that if she could not have it she must break 
down. She felt desperate. 

A g(»g sounded bmow. She did not move, thon^ slm heard 
it, ki^ what it meant After a few minutec thm waa a tap 
at the door. 

^ “What is it?” she aaid. 

“Dinner k ready, Madame,” stud a vmce in Eni^ish with a 
aCrong lonign accent 

Donini want to the door and opoied it 

^Dooi MotutiBwr know? 

“ Mflonear ie already in the hall waiting for Madamu” 
^ went down and found Androval^. 

Thqr dined at • anutU table in a room fiercely lit op with 
eleetric lij^t and ratl sm with rerdving ftma. GlMatofibmi, 
el m table deoonted with flowen, dined the Amari* 
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can toniista. The women wore hats with large hanflog veila. 
The men were in travelling suite. Tb^ looked sunbamt and 
gay, and talked and langhra with an intense vivacity. After¬ 
wards they were going in a body to see the dances of the 
Alm^ Androv8% shot one gluce at them as he came in, 
Uien looked away quickly. The lines near his moutii deepened. 
For a moment he shut his eyes. Domini did not speak to him, 
did not attempt to talk. Envelop by the nasal uproar of the 
gay tourists they ate in silence. When the short meal was over 
they got up and went out into the hall. The public drawing* 
room opened out of it on the left. They looked into it and saw 
red plush settees, a large centre table covered with a rummage 
of newspapers, a Jew with a bald head writing a letter, and 
two old German ladies with caps drinking coffee and knitting 
stockings. 

“ The desert! ” Androvsky whispered. 

Suddenly he drew away from the door and walked out into 
the street. Lines of carriages stood there waiting to be hired. 
He beckoned to one, a victc«ia with a pair of small Arab horses. 
AVben it was in front of the hotel he said to Domini: 

“ Will you get in, Domini ? ” 

She obeyed. Androvsky said to the mettse driver: 

“ Drive to the Belvedere. Drive round the park till I tall 
you to return.” 

The man whimwd his hors^ and they rattled down the broad 
street, past the brilliantlyli^tod cafis, the Cercle Militaire, 
the palwe of the President where Zouaves were standi^, 
torara to the left and were soon out on a road where a tram line 
stretched between vill^ waste nound end flat Adds. In front 
of them rose a hill with a darraess of trees scattered over it 
Th^ reached it and began to mount it slowly. The lights of 
the city shone below them. Domini saw great abniog lawns 
dotted witii streets and by trees. Scents of hidm flowers 
came to her in the night obe heard a whirr of insects. 
8 ^ they mounted, and preemitly reached the of the hilL 

” StopI ” said Androvsky to toe driver. 

He drew up his horses. 

“ Wait for os here.” 

Androvsky got out 

«<8haUwewalkaUttIe way?** ha said to Domini. 

“YSS—JSA’* 

She cot o«t to(t uid they walked dowly almig ihs d ss sr t ed 
road. Below them she saw the lights of diips glimng upon tbs 
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lakes, the bright ems of a lighthottse, the distant lamps of 
scattered TilUi^ along the shores, and, verr far off, a ]i^ow 
gleam that dominated the sea beyond the lakes and seemed to 
watch patiently all those who came and went, the pilgrims to 
and from Africa. That glcom shone in Carthage. 

From the sea over the fiats came to them a breese tiiat bad a 
saronr of freshness, of cool and delicate life. 

They walked for some time without speaking, then Domini 
said: 

“ From the oemetmy of El'Lsrgani yon looked out over this, 
did n't you, Boris ? ” 

“ Yes, Domini,” he answered. “ It was then that the roice 
spoke to me.” 

“It will never speak again. God will not let it qpeak 
again.” 

“ How can you know that? ” 

“ We are tried in tiie fire, Boris, but we are not burnt to 
death.” 

She said it for herself, to reassure herself, to give a little 
comfort to her own soul 

“ To-night I feel as if it were not so,” he answered. “ When 
we came to the hotel it seemed— I thought that I oould not 
go cm.” 

" And now? ” 

“ Now 1 do not know anytUng except that this is my last 
night with you. And, Domini, that seems to me to be abeo- 
Inteljr incremble althou^ I kioow it I cannot imagine any 
futnre away from you, any life in which I do not see too. I 
fed as if in parting from you 1 am parting from myi Hif, as if 
the thing left would be no mom a man, but only a broken husk. 
Can 1 pray without you, lore God without yon? ” 

** Best witiiottt me.” 

** Bui can lihe without you, Domini? Caniwakedayaftnr 
to the sunshine, and know that 1 dmU never see yon again, 
ana go on liviiig? Can I do that? I don't fed as if it oould 
be. Ptdiapa, iraen 1 have done my psnanoe, God will have 

eMsmmMsee ^ 
wasaeaaiw, 

"How, Boris?” 

" PMhapa Ha wm let mo din” 

"Let ua is afl tiha of our haaits on tha Ble in 

which Ha may latuabatofeneronoa more. Look Borii^ than 
am Ughia is Gw dartmaaa, Gwia «G1 always ba luhta.” 
"IoaB^aaathw.”haadd. 
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She looked at him and saw that tears were running down his 
chedcs. Again, on this last night of companionship, Qod sum' 
moned her to be strong for him. On the e^ of the hill, close 
to them, she saw a Ifoorish temple built of marble, with 
narrow arches and columns, and marble seats. 

“ Let us sit here for a moment, Boris,” she said. 

He followed her up the marble steps. Two or three times 
he stumbled, but she did not give him her hand. They sat 
down between the slender columns and looked out over the city, 
whose blanched domes and minarets were faintly visible in the 
ni^t. Androvsky was shaken with sobs. 

“ How can I part from you ? ” he said brdcenly. “ How am 
I to do it? How can 1 — how can I ? Why was I given this 
love for you, this terrible thing, this crying out, this reaching 
out of the flesh and heart and soul to you? Domini — Dom¬ 
ini — what does it all mean — this mystery of torture — ttiis 
scourging of the body — this tearing in pieces of my soul and 
yours? Domini, shall we know — ^11 we ever know? ” 

” 1 am sure we shall know, we shall all know some day, the 
meaning of the mystery of pain. And then, perhaps, then 
surely, we shall each of us be glad that we have suffered. The 
suffering will make the glory of our happiness. Even now 
sometimes when I am suffering, Boris, I fra as if there were a 
kind of q>lendour, even a kind of nobility in what I am doing, 
as if I were proviim my own soul, proving the force that Qod 
has put into me. Boris, let us — you and I — learn to say in 
all Uus terror, * 1 am unconquered, I am unconquerable.’ ” 

“ I feel that I could say that, be it in the most frightful cir¬ 
cumstances, if only 1 could sometimes see you — even far 
away as now I see those lights.” 

“ You will see me in your prayers every day, and I shall see 
you in mine.” 

**But the cry of the body, Domini, of the e^ of the 

hands, to see, to touch — it's so fierce, it’s so — it's so-” 

** I know, I hear it too, always. But there is another voice, 
which will be rirtoig wbmi the other has faded into eternal 
ailenoe. Small bod^ tilings, evor the most bteutifnl, there is 
amnething finite. We must reach out our pow. feeble, trem¬ 
bling hands to the infinite. I think everyone who is bom does 
timt timmi^ life, often without bdng oonsdous of it We shall 
do it oonsdoualy, yon and I. We al^ be able to do it because 
of our dreadful suffering. We shall want, we shall have to-Ad 
it, you — vdiere yon are going, and I-” 
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“ Where will you be? ” 

** 1 d<m’t know, I dcm’t know. 1 wonH tJuok of the after* 
wards now, in thw last few houn — in these last-” 

Her Tmoe faltered and broke. Then the tears came to her 
also, and for a while she could not see the distant lights. 

Then she spoke again; she said: 

“ Boris, let us go now.” 

He got up without a word. They found the carriage and 
drove ^ck to Tunis. 

When they reached the hotel th^ came into the midst of the 
American tourists, who were excitedly discussing the dancai 
they bad seen, and calling for cooling ^inks to almy the tihirst 
created by the heat of the close rooms of Oriental houses. 

Early next morning a carriage was at the door. When they 
had got into it the coachman looked round. 

“ Where shall I drive to. Monsieur ? ” 

Androvsky looked at him and made no reply. 

« To El'Larganj,” Domini said. 

“ To the monastery, Madame? ” 

" Yea.” 

He iriiistled to his horses gaily. As they trotted on bells 
chimed about their necks, chimed a merry Mai to the sunshine 
that lay over the land. They passed soldiers mardiing, and 
heard the call of bugles, the rattle of drums. And each sound 
seemed distant and each moving figure far away. This world 
of Africa, fiercely distinct in the clear air under the cloudless 
sky, was unreal to them both, was vague as a northern land 
wrap|>ed in a mist of autumn. The unreal was idmut thnn. 
Witiun themselves was the real. They sat beside each other 
without speaking. Words to them now were useless thii^ 
What more had they to say? Everything and nothing. Life* 
times would not have been long enough for them to speak their 
thouj^ta for ea(& other, of emm other, to speak their emotions, 
all that was in their minds and hearts during that drive from 
the dty to the monastery that stood upon thal^. Yet did not 
their mutual action of that mining say all that need be said? 
IIm dlence of the Trappista surely floated out to them over 
the plains and the pale watera of the bitter lakes and held them 
silenL 

But the bdls on the hoiasi' necdcs rang always nuly, slid the 
eoedbiaea, who would- presently drive Domini Hudf slouf to 
'^nis, whistled and sang on his hi^ asst. 

tbqr esae to a gnat wooden cross standing on a 
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pedestal of stone by the roadmde at the edge of a nore of olive 
trees. It marked the beginning of the domain of El-Laigani. 
When Domini saw it she looked at Androvsky, and his eyes 
answered her silent question. The coachman whip^ his 
horses into a canter, as if he were in haste to reach his destina¬ 
tion. He was thinking of the good red wine of the monks. In 
a cloud of white dust the carriage rolled onwards between vine¬ 
yards in which, here and there, labourers were working, shel¬ 
tered from the sun by immense straw hats. A long line of 
waggons, laden with barrels and drawn by mules covered with 
belS, sheltered from the flies by leaves, met them. In the dis¬ 
tance Domini saw forests of eucalyptiu trees. Suddenly it 
seemed to her as if she saw Androvsky coming from them 
towards the white road, helping a man who was ^e, and who 
stumbled as if half-fainting, yet whose face was full of a fierce 
passion of joy — the stranger whose influence had driven him 
out of the monastery into the world. She bent down her 
head and hid her face in her hands, praying, praying with 
all her strength for courage in this supreme moment of her 
life. But almost directly the prayers died on her lips and in 
her heart, and she found herself repeating the words of The 
ImiUUion: 


Love watcheth, and sleeping, slnmbereth not When weary 
it is not tired; when straitened it is not constrained; when 
frightened it is not disturbed; but like a vivid flame and a 
burning torch it mounteth upwards and securely passeth 
tbrongh all. Whosoever loveth l^weth tiie cry of this voice.” 

Again and again she said the words: “ It securely passeth 
through all — it securely passeth through all.” Now, at last, 
she was to know the utternuMt truth of those words which she 
had loved in her happiness, which she clung to now as a little 
child clings to its fatner's hand. 

The carriage turned to the right, went on a little way, then 
stopped. 

Domini lifted her face from her hands. She saw before 
her a great door which stood open. Above it was a statue 
of the Madonna and Child, and on either aide were two an¬ 
gels with swords and stars. Underneath was written, in great 
utters: 


JANUA COELI. 


B^jroikl, through the doorway, she saw an open space 
upra which the suxdi|^t streamed, three palm trees, and a 
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second door which was ahui Above this second door was 
written: 

“ Let dames n'entrent pas id.** 

As she looked the figure of a very old monk with a long 
white beard shuffled slowly across the patch of sunlight aro 
di^peared. 

The coachman turned round. 

"You descend here,” be said in a cheerful voice. "Ma¬ 
dame will be entertained in the parlour on the right of the 
first door, but Monsieur can go on to the hotellerie. It's over 
there.” 

He pointed with his whip and turned his back to them again. 

Domini sat quite still. Her lips moved, once more repeating 
the words of The Imitation. Androvsky got up from seat, 
stepped heavily out of the carriage, and stood beside it The 
coachman was busy lighting a long cigar. Androvricy leaned 
forward towards Domini with his arms on the carriage and 
looked at her with tearless eyes. 

" Domini,” at last he whispered. “ Domini! ” 

Then she turned to him, bent towards hint, put her hands on 
his shoulders and looked into his face for a long time, as if she 
were tryiim to see it now for all the years that were perhaps 
to come. Her eyes, too, were tearless. 

At last she lean^ down and touched his forehead with her 
lips. 

She said nothing. Her hands dropped from bis shoulders, 
she turned away and her lips moved once more. 

Then Androvsky moved slowly in through tlie doorway of 
the monastery, crossed the patch of sunlight, lifted his hand 
and rang the'bell at the second door. 

" Drive back to Tunis, please.” 

" Madame! ’* said the coachman. 

" Drive back to Tunia” 

" Madame is not going to enter! But Monsieur —— ” 

“ Drive back to Tunis! ” 

Something in the vdce that spoke to him startled the coach¬ 
man. He hesitated a moment, staring at Domini from his 
•eat, then, with a muttered curse, be turned bis horsm^ 
and plied the whip ferocionsly. 

• • • • * 

" Love watchetb, and steeping, slumberethnoi When weary 
itiinottired. Whenireary —it>-isoot—tired.” 
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Domim's lips ceased to move. She could not speak any 
more. She could not even pray without words. 

Te^ in that moment, she did not feel alone. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


IN THE GARDEN OP COUNT ANTEONT, WHICH 
^ has now passed into other hands, a little boy may often be 
seen playing. He is gay, as children are, and sometimes he 
is naughty and, as if out of sheer wantonness, he destroys the 
pyramids of sand erected by the Arab gardeners upon the nar¬ 
row paths between the hills, or tears off the petals of the 
geraniums and scatters them to the breezes that whisper among 
the trees. But when Larbi’s flute calls to him he runs to hear. 
He sits at the feet of that persistent lover, and watches the big 
fingers fluttering at the holes of the reed, and his small face 
becomes earnest and dreamy, as if it looked on far-off things, 
or watched the pale pageant of the mirages rising m^teriously 
out of the sunlit spaces of the sands to fade again, leaving no 
trace behind. 

Only one other song he loves more than the twittering tune 
of Laroi. 

Sometimes, when twilight is falling over the Sahara, his 
mother calls him to her, to the white wall where she is sitting 
beneath a jamelon tree. 

Listen, Boris! ” she whispers. 

The little boy climbs up on her knee, leans his face against 
her breast and obeys. An Arab is passing below on the desert 
track, singing to himself as he gw^s towards his home in the 
oasis: 


** No one but God and I 
Kihiws wbat M in my heart** 

He is singing the song of the freed negroes. When his voice 
has died away Ute mother puto the little boy down. It is bed¬ 
time, and SmaVn is there to lead him to the white villa, where 
he will sleep dreamlessly till morning. 

Rut the mother stays alone by the wall till the nij^t falls 
and the desert is hidden. 

** No OM but God and I 
Knows wbat is in voif 
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She whiapen the words to Iteraelf . The cool wind of the night 
blows over the vut spacM of Oie Sahem and tonchea her chi^ 
raninding her of the wind that, at Arba, carried fire towards 
her as she eat before the tent, reminding her of her glorious 
days of liberty, of the passion that came to her soul uke fire 
in the desert 

But she does not rebel. 

For always, when night falls, she sees the form of a man 
praying who once fled from prsYcr in the desert; she sees a 
wanderer who at last has reacWd his home. 


Moasisow A OlM Ltnnso, Sdtmtmrgi 
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Eebtt<iohn>. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introductiun and Note* by W, 
i4K.L. illuktraird. 1 kird Edititm. rctid. 
St^a. y. td. 

Rtnipii (ThomasAb THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. Fr*>in the I.atm, WTth an 
Introriuctnm by Di A.v Famxak. IDuitistod. 
ttmrtk EJititm, /..i/. Ht tf. y. t-t. 
THOMAK A KEMPIS DEIMITATIONE 
CHRJMI LIHRI 1 \. Edited by Dr. 
\UKUV Fokti»va.ur. Lf.ya. ys4. ntt. 
I.itIUted to ?<,0 LOpKi;. 

KipllRl(tadlyard). THE IN)EMS Sennet 

rdiitmi. tn A i^kt I idmmti ^.fttan 
Sitt. t/aM, VI. t>/ ntt tn<K w{m>*u 
BAkKAi.PAU.Arn, ■ V/i. 

The .Siivx.N Skas. a t >>U, 

Tme Five Nahuxa. » VtU, 

DKXAXTMrST AL DUTlfcA. a IWf, 

BARRACK • K{X)M RAUADN. xhtnd 

f htnstmi. Atirt f ^ ttitmd Edtfim. t r, 

8 ir Pnthnm, fu Ati^E%4it< Stir, C/<N 4 , . 
4;. twC Hit : Itstthtr^ V*. ntt. 

THE seven SKAS. i»r»/ Thimmnd. 
Iktrtttih Edit urn, (r ftiv*. Pmkrnm. 
t! .'ian EittE LUtk, iJ. td. mti; 

UUktr, V/ mt. 

Tin MVE NAHOXS, x.vui Tkmtnmi. 

XtmtUrmeh / drii^n. i r, Z.^. 

ti. AUit E\nE. iXfkt y, td. ntt ^ 

Unikfr, y mti. 

DEPVKTMENTAL DITFIES. 74/* Thtn- 
utmi. Tivtmt) Sixth E..dtttim. Cr. fk-t, 
Tu:h>a*n, Ai W/*.» E\aE. CUth, 4/, 

id. mti. hnthtr, y. ntt. 

H\MN REFORK ACTION. IlittwIiMitetl. 

Etap. 4/«». »< ntt. 

RECESSION A L Klumituited. /‘ea/, 4/^1 
I/, mt. 

(W. H.i THE SOUTH 
AMERICANS, nrimmied. Strttm £ai* 
titn. Ptmy lorf. tut. ntt. 

U(l.V.)ai>dNWO.X SWOLLRN HKADKD 
WILLIAM. The VefrnadajimJ toE V 

Ll’Ca^, End ilw tikuitfff lit Girviu;^*. 
Mi>EiiuW. El/th E.ditttm, Cr. 4/ih t#. mt. 

Uutth (Cluirtaa eih! tlafiX THE COM* 

PLETE WORKS. i;tIU« 3 byE.V.L«CAi. 
A Etiw tmd (tttdutd EJ. in Sit I 'tdmm^ 
tnth Etmtt*Eim$. Ert^. 0f^ y.entm* 
'Fhe mlutmpe art: 

h Mfucaf tEardUA ti. IU*ia Awn 

tilt Lair Emay^ nr Et ta. tth Rons# 
rpE CnttPRSw. IV. Plave awn PoAMa 
Y. Etui VI. UtttEEY. 
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OxI»rd (M. I.). A HANDBOOK OF ' 
NURSING, sun Editbm, RniuH. 

Cr. jf. td, mt. 

Mm rW. CU C.> TlfE SCIENCE OK 
HYGIENE, lliuMrated. ^ecimd and 

Ck^a^r EdittOH. Kevi<(Cf] by A, T. 
NANKIvfitU Cr. Sw, 51. mt, 

PmrkM (Brio). A HOOK OF THE j 
ZOO. IliustnUed, Snaad Edtiwn* Cr. | 
6i. I 

Potrif (W« K. Fllndort.) A HISTOKY ! 
OF EGYPT. niuMraietl. .Wj Fo/mnui. i 
Cr. ^Tfa. mc/ 

VoL. I. Kkom ihr 1st to thk XYIth | 
Dvkastv. SatfdA hditim. ' 

VoL, 11. Thk XVllrii and XVUIth 
I)vsa>tika. Fifth ' 

Vou in. XIXtii to XXXth IWvastik'*. 
Vot. IV. Eovrr undkr rnK PnuKMAU 
Dynaatv. J.P. Mahaki V. .Seu^tuihditian. 
Voi V. EDVYr UN!*i It K* MAN Kllk, j. t, 
MiINK 

W*- VI. ECiVft IK THK MidDIK Af*h> 

Staniav Lakk Poolk. .Stumd Eddtm 

REIJGtON AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANXTENT EGYPT lllusirma. < r ocv 
91 . (ni. nr/. ' 

SVRI.^ ANT) EGYPr, FROM I HE I El! j 

Et AMARNA EKl FEKs. tr 

M. 6/. att. 

EGYPTIAN TAEF.$. Trafv^Utcll fiom ihc 
P%pyri. KirM Scttc*. i\th 10 xniti Ovna'.ty 
lUuMfAl^d. S€t^mi Hdtlu*m Cr. 
y,, iii, mti. 

EGYPT T.AN TALES. Tiwi-^Uicd from the 
I*3ip)Ti, S«coiui StrMMi, wiiuh to \ixth 
Dymuny, Illuftr»ie<i. ^tf.i>nd Adtti^n 
Cm, }s, t>d, mt. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. lUus* 
Irmtecl. Cr. Snt. y id aft. 

Mlard (ElfM WA SHAKESPEARE 
roues AND giLVRIOS. A Siinly m 

tlii BibIkiitTaipHy of Shttktf*pcAfi»N P»»y^, 
Iliuttmlwi, ArAr. 

fmut ( 0 . THE PROGRESS OK 

THRKATK)N. A N«w Edition. mim\ 
1^ r. W. HtKfT. ikmr j^t »<• 


Pycf»ft(W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
lllustr;rted. Demy Zva. los. mt, 

Sawltndi (Oertradt B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM, lllusiratcd. 
Third hdi/ton. Cr. 8rv. ts. 

•RMde(Arthur). FINLAND AND THE 
FINN.S. Illustrated. DemytcxJ. los. bd. 
Met. 

BtiM (C. TaU). THK FRESHWATLR 
FISHES OK THK HKIILSH 1SLE.S. 
lUustr.’itLti. Cr. 8rv. 6r. 

Raid (0. Archdall). THE LAWS OF 
HERKDl 1T. Sicond Edition. Demy ?t ’0 
f \ IJ. net. 

Robartaan (a Oraat), SELECT stat> 
UTES, CASES, and DOCrMENTS, 
Raised and Kniaf^cd 
Edition. Demy 8r’^. iolS. td. net. 

ENfiLAND UNDER THE HANOVER 
i\NS. II hist rated. Second Eld li ton. Demy 
I or. t*f. net. 

Rot (Prtd). OLD oak furniture 

Iilu»ir.iictl isecond / ditton. Demy ficr. 

I or. 6 fJ net. 

Rolla (Richard). THE FIRE OF LO\ E 
\ND IHE MENDING OF LIFE 
Edited by Kkakcls M. G»jr»R Cr Srv. 
31 Cii net. 

Rylty (A Baraaford). 01D TASTE 
lUiistraitd. A\»j»M/ 8 c'<» C'24 net, 

*Baltr (H. H. BunroX RIAHNALD, 

E'onrtk Elditi.m. E\ a^. S'v ri. bi. mt. 
REGINALD IX RUSSIA. AVir/, 8c^ 

u. bd. net. 

Bohidrairits (Philip). RUBBER. Iilus> 

tratrd. Demy $tv. tci*. (ui net. 

Scloiia (Bdreund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
.ANLM.ALS. 11iu»iratctt. FemrUemk Edi 
tiom, E\aE tt. (d. 

TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANTMAI.S. 
Dhrttratod. Serenth Edition. E\nE. 8tv, 

MS. 6 d. 

L\CK^ INSECTS. lUuMiated. CnSw. U. 


Pa«ira. 0 * 0 MIM^ THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. 8tv. ts. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INJLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAN D 
from ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE, yktk Mdfiim. Cr. 

MM. 


fthahupcara (William). 

THE f^UR FOLIOS, *639; 1664; 

1665 Eat h iCi y. nr/« fp a comi^cte set, 
^19 iji. net. 

THE imMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARK \N iih an tniTxxiuciion and Note* 
by WvKDitaM. SmJh 

fwm, lot. 6 d. 


a 
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Ehtlltjr (Fmj Byttht). POEN{S. With > 
an Incrt^oction by A. Glutton-Brock and 
notes by C D. U'cock. Ttvo 
DtmjfhM* £,\ u. Htt. 

«ad«a (t>Ott<lA*X SICn.V: Tttc N*kw 
W lNTltii Rkvirt Aj KtK'Vclopacdu ol 
Sicily. Wuh Jf34 Illu’^tfaiiorvs a 
a Table of the KvulviAy of 

Steami 

•!•«« (It H,). lk\r>K UNIONISM. 

C>. &cwk. aj. 6 k/. 

Smith (IdamV THE WFXLTH OF , 
N.vnON'.'^ EKiitcd by Fi'Ais Canman. | 

i'WwM/J. /V»«Jr 5 lV. I# •**!. j 

Smith ( 0 . r. Herbtrt). (.FM STONFS 
.WDlHFlk ^)I^^NCrIV^ c HXK.H- 
IKRx lUu^^fat«d. tr. 

SUnellfra. 0 OI.K DOS aND I^ONTS. 
Stjfh f i< ac/. 

St«Y«aiOfl (Bk L.). THK 1 K1 IKR<? Of 
ROBEKl l.OUn''rhVFNSON fditel 
i>y Sir Si.' Nrv t 'tvis. /f AVa* /• h , 
larpti tn /<.mr tssa/wer. t 

f.dt!v'*n. /.d <4 $/.»»//. Lttuk^r^ ' 

tauk 64 a// I 

StmUalld (». A ). MODKRN MUSIC . 
AND .Vll/SICIANS. llbiMfAted j 

Edit ion. Otmy 6 */ 

IttfUM fH. S.V HANDIKX CROsv , 

Il'aitr'ACefi .V Mih * 

#./i/ /<»/. •}!. tifl. f 

Mk. SPflNTiF/S smBflNt; TOUK. 
inustraied. 1 hrd hJttum. /Vki/. Bw < 
<//// /*»/. yi Ai/. a// 

ASk MAMMA; vr, THK RICHEST 
COMMONER IN KNGLAMl Iduv 
(rated- AVa/. &rtr. f#/// /»y. v. <Vf. a// 
jOKR^X:K.VS j AUNTS AND JOtU- 
TILS. lUttatatcfi /-JiJlin* /-Va/ 

Ciil y*' 

MR. FACKY ROMFORD H HOUND' 

llfaitraied. G</f fir/, yi. fjJ. * 

mE j 

hawbuck ORANf;K:rta. THKSK)RT. 
INO ADVENTURES OF THOMAS I 
S/JOTT, Lw|. lllijAtmfed. A“ra/. lew. 1 
Cilt (»h ^ I 

PLAIN OR RINfJtETS? Htarafed. | 

Aai/- Sm*. CtUf i4p, yf. 61/. 

• 

Im (IliBffV THE LIFE OF THK 
RLLSSRD MENRYSUSO, By Himmjf. 
bif T. F- K»o<, Wlih an Inlf^' 

Cr. im, y. mii. 


Swant^ii (E. WA FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illoatraied. Cr. Sfv. 
6 j. »//. 

BRITISH PLANT-GALLS Cr. 8ta». 

7J. 6*/. a#/. 

8 ym«l y. B.N THE FRENCH REVO 
LUTTON. KditttfH, Cr 

Tabor (Marfartt E.>. 1 HR svixrs IN 
AKl. W»ih then \tu ibuJc» and Synd>o!» 
Alphabetically ArrAni;et!. Ilju'tliulcd. 
fktrd Kdiit^m. /♦ »/ i>i », ysAd.mf, 

Taylor (I. B.). K LK\IEN l S OK M f i x- 
PHV’SlC.S. Fifurth hiiiUifH, I^/ny .*:v». 

KM. id, Htl, 

TaylorfJ WX IHK COMING OF THK 
S.AINTS. hd.tu'm Cr Sjij. 

met. 


Thomas (Edvard). MAURK'K MAE- 
lEKl.lNCK |l!U»!r8lcc!. Se\,>m,t I-.dittifn, 

Cr 8xv. met, 

Thomosoa (FraneU). s F 1. E ( T E D 

Fo^^lS OF fKWCIS IMUMPnON. 
XViih a Bi^v^raphnal N^lr by VX'iukim 
MavsRLi. With 4 Puftf.iit in rhotojiTavujr, 
i rkeuianJ. /-wd/. itw 

Hit. 

TUoitoa (Mary W.> D XILY s rRKNC.TH 
fOR DAILY NflD'^ /uyao 

3 i. 61/. met, 

A Isa im Nmc k 6j met. 

Tosham (Anosb MfMORiKS OF THI. 
RXISKK.S (OURT nirntrated. Femth 
Fdsttam. Cf. Bs\t. jj. tjd, met. 


TofBboo (PalSlV DXNTK ALIGIJIKUL 
Ht\ Lirk am* XVokk’v. XYnh 16 litui!itri> 
f4f>n4, Femrtk 4Av/ hniar^td hdttim. t r. 
Scii. y. net. 

TroYSlyaa (0. M.X ENGLAND UNDER 
TH K s nr Ak I > VX^lh Majv^ and PUn*. 
.Sijeth EdtUmn, Demy 8<v. less, (sd net, 

Tfia» (K* I»i|0 V town PLANNING : 

Pait, PaKsawT, A>t» Pwttntn, tlluMm- 

led. Seemd Edit tern, Hide Keyed Sw- 
151. mi, 

UttdarhUI (Bralya). MYSTICISM- A 
.Stwlv ill ih« Nature aiul I)ewl-rt|«iaenl dt 
Man* Spiritual Cntifciouantiia. Sietk 
Kddiem, Otmy 0*«e. 1 j#. a#/. 

Vardas (Harry). HOW TO PLAY <K>tr. 
lUu4tt«l«d. *dfimik SdiHem, Ce» 

«i. td mi. 


YaraaM (Hm. Mr. Warns)* READINGS 
ON THK INFERNO or DANTE. Whh 


an Iniruiliisctlon by the R«tr. Dr. Moaili. 
Twe i^etmmet. Eeeemd Hdiiiemt AitrrfHTa. 

cv. Sm. ijji, mt> 
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READIXnS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Imrodurtion by 
th< Uie Dban Church. Two Volumes. 
Third EdUt^^ Rfbtsid, Cr. 8 tK>. 15J h//. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
D.\NTE. With an lntro<juaion by th^* 
Bi*.HOf'Or RiroN. Two Volunus. Second 
EdittOMf Kft'tud. Cr,8va. i«j. wW. 

Yickm (Kennftth H.). ENGLAND IK 
THE LATER MIDDLE AtJES. With 
Majn. S/comi Kditton^ Kctiud. Dtnty 
£ 2 v. ioi. iid. ng/. 


WtUi (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 3^,6^. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Four¬ 
teenth Edition. With 3 M.'jps. Cr. Bzw. 
V- 6«/. 

Wh€«Ur (Owen) A PRIMER OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. With 17 Illustrations, 
Cr. 8 & 0 . 3 s. 6 J. net. 

WhltUn (WJIfr«d)» A LONDONER'S 
LONDON. I!lustrate<l. Second Edition. 
C*. & 00 . 6j. 


W» 4 dtU (U A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES With a Rcforti of the } \ 

peditKW uf |!lu<lrnTr«|. /<'. »rt 

and Cheaper Edition, Medium 7f.'«/ 
net 

Wadt ( 0 . W. ami J. H,). KAMPLES IN 
SOMERSET. llWiMraicd. Cr Sr-**, ti 


WUntr (Richard). RICHARD W\.. 
NEK'S Ml'SlC DRAMAS, Inifrprcia 
Hon', ctnl>o<l)ing W.'igjier s own rxplan 
noriiu By Alhk Lr-u.itros Ci-KATnir 
ami Ba'*!!. Ckcvit. Fate Sin’ 3 i.td.eact 

The R»nu of the NihkUNo. 

Si nth Edition 

Lonum^.ki*. am* Parsifac. 

Third Edifiru. 

Xkl^TAN AKD Iv)LOe. 

Second Edition. 

TaNKhAisRK and the M.VSTrRMVt.l I - 
or NvaKMfttac;. 

WaurhaoM (lUtabcth). WITH HU 
SIMPLE HKARTED. I.itilr If.-nubfMo 
W{»men in Conntr> Placrjk. Ikmi Edition 
Smait PoU ti'O, u net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TRFP 
A Second S«fk* of Litik Homilic' t * 
W’oroco in CouniO’ PhictiL Smad i 'oti Sr-^’ 


COhlPANIONS OF THE WAV. Beir^ ! 
$«l«Ct ion A for Morning and Evening Read . 
Ing. ChOMrn and arranged by EiiZAninn ' 
WAmaHOVMt, Laere Cr giv. 1^. net. [ 
THOUGHl'S OK A TERTIARY. Second 
EdiHon. SmnJJ Pott 9 ivo ir met. 

VERSES. Seemd Edthon^ AtiAiritc^. Fcaf 

8cm, ar. met. 

A UTTLB BOOK OF LIFE ANI> 
DEATH. Selected and Arranjml. Sex>en * 
UnUk EeUifon. Smnil Poit CSotk, j 
if. mt; Fihet Ptrtiem YteFTr i 

mU 

VftttfKW.E.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS, j 
IllttatfiUed. Cr. 8tM. 7r. bd, mt, | 


VitlaB (Urthtir I. ».). A GUIDE TO 1 
THE ANTlgUITlElS OK UPPER i 
EGYPT: KaoM ARm»« tx» thi Svt»AN . 
KttorrttR. lllttidniled. Sttmd Edition, i 


Cr« 8aa K* 


Wilde (Oacarb THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILI)K [wet e I o:umes. Fcap Si*/?. 
5r net caih i^tutue. 

I I.OkD AkTHL'K .SAVlLFk CrIMB AVD 

TMK PoKiKAir or Mw. W. H. ii. Thr 
1Hchf*.s or Padla. ni. Pofm' iv. 
L\i>v WjNUh*?MLHK'b Fas. v A Wo’ias 
op No Imi-^*! 1 ANCK. VI. An Ideal Hls- 
PASD. VII. The Imtortasck (»k Pf-ivo 
LaRNFAT. VIH. a HofisK OK Povi-* 

OMANATIS. 1\. InTKVTIONS. X Dk PifO- 

h'Mjia and Prison Li tti us. xi. Essav'. 
XII Sauimk, .a Florentine rRAGiDv, 
and La Saintb Cou’TISam XIII. ’Tin, 
Cmtic in Pail Mml. xiv. Shlectlu 
Pkosi oi O'sak Wn DU 

A HOUSE OF IK>MrGRAN.\TLS. liluv 
tr.xltsl C>. ^to. tii td. net. 

Wlldlnd (Anthony n ON THE COURT 
\ND()FF With 5 ? niiLstratnjnv. vS'<r«ra /4 
E.ditun. Cr. &:>o. net. 

WlUon(Bm«itH.). A NAIURVLLSTIN 
WESTERN CHINA. Hluvtratrd. Se^ou.i 
Edition, a VoJs. JMmj S.’nn ;Ci *<m net. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIKLD-MVRSHAL. Illu.- 
trated. Ff/th Editum. Demj &r^^ •jt. td. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUST.VN (18^7* 
Eluilraicd. .SVeraur' Edition. Cr. 8«v. 
tt. 

Wood (LItnt. W« B.) and Bdmondi (Cel. 
J. B,). A HISTORY OF THE ( IVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATh:^ 
(t80i*f>v) With an Imroduciion hy Srr.xsKie 
WiiAisNr^s. W*ith t 4 Maps and Plans, 
Third Eidffion. Pemjt ftrv. tiw. td. net. 

Wordfworth (W.V POE.MS, With an 
IntrodttCtKin and Notes by NcnvKLi. C 
Smith, Three Coiumes, I*ewj ^ro. jjx, 
mt, 

Ttalt (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. Stv». y.ti. 
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Part II.—A Selection of Series 


Ancient Cities 

Gtncral Editor, Si» B. C. A. WINDLE 
Cr. $vc, tt/i iaih vohimc 

With Ilittstraiions by E. 11. New, and other Artists 


BtiSTOU Alfred Harvty. 
CA}»Ttl»OliV. j. C Cex. 
Ckkstcx. Sir B. C a. Wbdle. 
Duiux. S. A- 0 Fitzpatrick. 


, Eoikpukch. M. G. Williamym, 

I Listotje. Iv. Mauk! Syiajnotv 
I SUKEWSitUKV. T. Audcti. 

WkuJ aud (it ASTONHURV. T S. HoIims. 


The Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
fkmy 7i. 6i/. m! mh volum 
With Numerous Illustration* 


Axci»*t PAiamt) Ci^s im ENCtANn. 
PbUip Nebott. 

Aiii:>iamf 4 Knr kxh faut AnTtQVirtM. 
ft Mttnro. 

Bciui Of Bjigumo, The. Canon j. j. 

Kavm S§omd Ediiim. 

BiAWAEt Of Ejenuai), The. Herbert VV, 
Madtliit Third rJithm. 


, E?*r.uMt Ojstvmiu Prt>iB rrtUiloric rnnt* 
I la the hod o( tbt Eigbietfttk (^nUnry* 
j Ow|e abch. 

j Evoimi Monastic LiFf. CardioaiGamt. 
I AWrM Kdttitm. 

j Ekolun SttAfcs. J. Harvty Bloom. 

I Foi.S-l/»aE AS AM HtSTOMCAU SctttKCt* 
I Sir 0 . L (ik)fnm«. 


CafTtxa A»o Wallio Towns or Eiroutm, 
Tms. a. Hamy. 

CttTtc Arr tn PaOAit ^no CnatsrtAN 
TiaUtt. ItofiiuBy Allro. Smpii 4 hdition. 

Cftrwc«WAioi»«'Accovim. j.C.Coii« 

DoKnoaf iirntmt Ttit. Adatplini BaBcnl. 


{ Giifj# AMO CoMrANia* or Tni. 

! Georg* Uttirin. 

KiatiiTit AMD AncNotrras or EnQUunfi 
The. RotU^AiyCtay. 

MaKOE AMD llAWORtAt. RacoitMi, Thil 
NAitttoid J. Hoot. Sitmd JSdifim 

lltmaifAt MosmAi.i or BnouNOy Tmu 

Roilia Mary Clay. 


Inouaif CttoiCM foaftmit& hC Cm 


JF^*^*?* or Itm;* 

r. W. Gatplit Supmtmitrn. 
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The iatiqnuy’i Booke—oont/nuerf 

Old Enolish Libkahies. Ernc&t A. Savaic**. 

Old Sekvick IJooks ok tub English 
Church. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Uttlehalcs. EHitton. 

PAttmi Lire in Meuiaf.vai Englaki>. 
Cardinal Gasquet. Ecurth Kd ^ hoH . 

Pakish Regiateks or England, Thk. 

J. C. Cox. 


Remains op the Prehistoric Acs in 
Engi^and. Sir B. C A. Windle. Seamd 
Edittofu 

Roman Era in Britain, The. J. Ward. 

t RomakO'Bkhish Bltldincs and Earth- 

) WORKS. J. Wajd. 

! Royal Forests ok England, The. j. C. 
> Ox. 

j Schools or Medieval England, The. 
j A. F. l^ach. 

! Shrinks of British Saints. J. C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Dany Srj, 2s, 6i/. <fa< A volume 

An edition of Shakespeare in Sinijlc Plays; each erlited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Nous, and a Commentary at the of the page 


Au.’i Well That En ds Wr i •. 

Aktohv and Clkokaiha Sii^*nd Kdiitcn 
Kh You Luk Ir. 

CVMOKl.tHE. Se ^ <»mJ /Vi/r»>SL 
CoMfiDV OP Errols, Tmt. 

Hamlet. Fmtik Edittm . 

JoLtu» Caesar 
Kimg Hekrv tv. Pi. t. 

KtMC Henry >. 

Kiho Henkv VI. Pr. I 
King Henky vi. Pi ii 
King Hknrv si Pr. iit. 

King Henry vui. 

Kino Leae. 

Krac Kkhard ii. 

King Richard hi. 

Liri AND Death or King John. Thr 
t«OYR*A La roue's Lost, Stc^nd Hdni ,«, 


1 MA<hKTH. 

j Measure for .Measure. 

! .Merchant III Vhnjce, The. Stcimd Editwn , 
' Mekrv Wine's or Windsor, The. 

I Midsummer Night's Dream, A. 

Othku-o. 

* PKRICI PS. 
j R jmio and Julift. 

Sonnets and a 1.<»\er’s Complaint. 
Taming of ihk Smrkw, The. 

TrMPFsi, The. 

Timo.n ok At urns 
llTUS AN’DROMCIS. 

TRiiMLS AVD CrESSIDA. 

Twfiktm Nigmt. 

Two CtfeNTLEMEN OF VeRONA, THE. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Winter's Tale, The. 


Claseios of Art 


Edited by Ur. J. H. W. LAING 


Wiih numtrvHs lUushatipm, Wide AV/«/8tv 


Att or THE OtttEEfH The. H. B, \VaU«fi. 

tii. 6 if. miS, 

Aar or the Romaks The. H. B. WaUri% 
ly. mL 

CHARPtH. H. E. A. Fum. iw. id, net 


l>OKATKna Maud Cnittwell. 

Fivoreniin’R S^uli*tor,s op TWk Rknais* 
aance. \ViUi<dm Bode. TrAiidalwd hy 
JesAie Haynes, tis, f»d, tttt, 

Ceonue RoMErr. Arthur B. ChEoihcrlain. 
ler. id, mt. 
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Classlcft of kfi—continued 

Ghiwi amoaIO. r.<T4k! S. Davies. S€<»nii 
fhtijn, IQJ. tuL >ut, 

Iawrenck. Sir Waller Armstrong. ;C* ** 

MuULLAVOBLO. Gerald S. Davits, iis. 6 ti. 

RAPUAkL A. P. UJ(. 6./ lut. 

RfuiikANor^^ MINUS. A. M. Hind. 
Two Volumes, au itr/. 


Ki DENS. Edward Dillon. 25^. tt<t, 

Ti.sTORRTTa Evelyn .March Phtllipps. tsr. 

H 4 t. 

firiA.M. Charles Kicketts. ly. ar/. 

Ti*uvfK‘s SkucHEs ani> Dhavxincs. a. j. 

Kuberg. hdiium. wr. 6 </. mti*. 

A. tic llcruetc. lor. tiff. 


The ‘Complete’ Seriee 

/'u//y I Hunt rat(d. Dtmy $t>(> 


C^'VIPLETE AviATfVR PoXER, ThE. J. O 
Bohun l.yTti.h. yr Hff 

CoVIfLETE .XsSiXlATU'N KwTBAMEK, TmE 
B. S. Evers and C. E Haghcs*Davtcs 
54 fuL 

CoMKETE ETIC TrAINKR, TmE. S. A- 
Muksabtni 5/ tuf. 

CuuniTTE PtLUARn PtAVPR, TlIF 1 s 
Kolxfls. ia< < 5 */ Mt 

C)iiMiTE Cook, Inr, I man WHthng 

71. tJ. *Kf/. 

Cownji^TB CRtr-EfTtR, The. Albert E 

Kmumt, 7/ m! Sojmf hMtit'n 

CowPLi t* r txm sTFa, 1 nr Charles Rich* 
aniuxi Hft. 

CosiRtFTE GsKtrit, Tu* llarry \ ardon 
v\*. 6(/ *// A i»rfetHih Htutited 

CfiMfLtrr. H‘XKfc.V'PtAvaa, The. Eusutc 
£, WhiSt. jr IS//, .Sis-erui hiisN<m 

CoAifLEt-R Horwman, The M' Scartb 
Dltot). SeifxnJ hdihen, n/. C*/. mi. 

Co**n.rT» jiTiTSVAN, T«*- W. H. (.larruJ 
«,! net 


Complete I.as^n Tesms Plavbr, Tmf. 
A Walh* .Myers. 10 / 6 */ net. Fithrtk 
AMtiJm. 

•CoMPiJRTE M(>7 om‘t, Thk. Filv>n Yoiing 
and W. G. .\«on, mei. Kerned Kdtittm. 

C0MP11.TK MotsTAiNrER, The. G. D, 

.Kbraliam. 154 . net .Seu^ntf KdttifiH. 

I Co tPtRtr Oarsman, I mil R. C Lehmann 
J ro 6 »/ net, 

O MPLETE PnoTor.nAPMt'R, Tmi. R, Chdd 
llayley loi. fir/, net. tt/fk h.i(t^eH^ 
Krrtied. 

( t'MPI ETB RuuRV FfViit hAI.I.»R, nV THIT N't w 
/» A* AM* SvsTPU, T HP. 1 ) <*.»lbher and 
VV j Mead, icm Ui. net .Setend AdtftoH. 

CoMrinK Shot, The. G T Teasdale 
BurkeJl. tJi (id. net fkird Kdttttm. 

C tviPtP ri Swimmer, Tmk, F Sat.h« jt 

nit 

CoMPi r TE Yachtsman. I MB B Heckmalh 
htmth and K du BouUy Serend hdtfim^ 
Kexittd, lyi. met 


The Gonnoieseor’e Library 

With numtraus Uluftratimi. Wtde Hoyai 8w. 25/. mt $ath wtumt 


ENCLtAM CotouREir Martin Hardk. 

KNUtiaM FyeMiTLRE. V. .S RoW«on. 
F.rtMiNfta, Sir F. Wedinix*. Seemd hditte*. 

Enamils. Henry H. Cnnyng- 

hame. 

f iMit Booicik. A* W. PoBard. 

CLA.U. E 4 w«fd Dillon. 

GouAMtrMa' amo Savutturntf* WoRif. 

Ncl«on Danneon. Seeemd KditUm. 
tLLyuiMAtrn MAirusLRirra. /. A. HtiWt- 
St^end Kdittm. 


hoRiBs. Alfred Maaktil. 

jEWRtLERV. H, Oi 0 brd SmitK ^eemii 

hditten, 

Mr/xmiNTR. Cyyil Davenport. 

MiNiATVRts. Dudley Heaih. 

PoRCKLAtN. Edward Dtlion. 

SRAI4L Walter d« Gray ttirch. 

Woon ScVLrTURft. AHretl Madtelt. SeteMd 

itdtfim. 
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Handbooks of English Chnroh History 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Croum 8r<?. 2i. 6rf. mt auh volume 


FOCNDATlONSOy 1 Hli EnCI ISH ChUKCH, ThK. 
J. H Maude. 

CHUftrn AM>THP NoRMAN C»iS\>UI-I, 
Ihk. C. I. Crulivkcll 

Mlll>I,«VAL OU kCH AND Till rAI'A.'V, ThF. 

A. C. Jcwimgs 


J RtroLWATiON }V) jii), The Henry'Gte. 

I Sikl’GDLF \M Ul RlKIJAMSM, ThE. 
filuxlauL. 

Church Eve,! and jn t»’k Eu.nri!’' .h 

' Cent LKV,'J HK Alfred Plumiucr 


Handbooks of Theology 


n^KTKIS'K nr Till- ls< ARNATH V, 1 IlF K 1 
Otilcj ttjth hdittan J'rtftxbc\i us (w/ 
srr/. 

Hint )RV or Kari v Chkistjas I)r»cTRiNF. \ 

J h. liclhutw tlaker 
ml, 

iMRODVtTin.s 1t»TUH HI^TaRVnK RelH.Hjn. 

An, !•. yt. Je»wiv. hiiittOH. I><r,y 

tUv. i(>i Ui, mti. 


Is rkDDUCTION TO IMF HlS! 03 >.V OF THE 

CkilDs, As \. I-. Hum. tr.^. 

loj ui net. 

i’HUOn-M'HV Of Rn IS KsCLNSD AND 

\mifIiA, \.ficd C.i:uCtoll Ihn,)' 

£;xn io.f tk/ mi, 

\XX1X Art ici f s of t hf Chv’ < h of Kso- 
I ASH, Ihf hosted h) h C S. CmL'-o 1. 
^ .nth i?.o u/ ml 


Health Series 

f\af< Srv lx. 11 t 


Cakk of the Boot, Tur f 

Cake of tmf Tfktm, I he A T Hiiin 

•Kvits l»F OCR ChH DAFN, TmF N H.sIk j* 
liArman 

HfaI TM lOR THK MtOlU I \wfcO SeyfJiOUl 

I 4>tOf 

•HfaI ril OF A WijMAN, I HF H J V 
StrapAoii. 


MItHS Tt> Li\F Ln.NO \\ C.iO 
MhoiFSF (> THF Ihi (J !*tmct 

*rKE\r.Nrh»V rSF THK CnMMt S CoLD, TmK, 
O K \Vi}‘iam'>on. 

IiiMTAT AM) h s\ I .X ;.iiFv Maclood 

YeTF'lrj 

Mf \i rn o) THE C»ni. Inf O Htldes- 

ht'iui 


The ‘Home 

/I/u>frafetI, Pern}* S 

Ho%ik l.ffs: IN A'HF}n<A Iv.Tihertne I* 
Huil>ey, Sfu*Hj Jhdiii 'ft 

Hotiit LtFK IN China I, Taylor Headlind. 

Homk Lif« in Fkas(k. Mt«s 
lott»ardA. StflU fidtlhnn 

HnMF I.iFK IN GawMANv. Mfx A. Sidgwkk 

Homr I.IFK IN Hoiland II S. Meldrum. 
AV.W Kiiithn, 


Life* Series 

rd. 6f, to lOJ. 6ii. fut 

' Litk is Itai\. I S 15 .T DuiT Gordon. 

7 und Kdtficn 

; Home Life in Norwav. H. K. Daniels. 
hiitftoH. 

Home Life in Russia A. S. RajFpoport. 
f IL'mf Lijk. in Stain. 1- Bensusan. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Lftaden of Boli^on 

Edited by 11. C BEECHING, 
Cfvmn 

Ouummal Kiwman. R. H. Huuoil S€(mi 


Sditum* 

Jomm Wisurv. J. H. Overton. 

BiSHQf Wilsbufokci. G. W, Dnaiell. 

CntDiNAL Manning. A. W. Hution. 
JSiA/Am. 

CMANUts SiMNON. H. C G. Monle. 

John Knon. F. M«cCtmn. Adiiim. 

John Hovx. R. F. Horton. 

Thomas Kkn. F. A. CtArke. 

Chohok Fon, tkn Qvakai. T. Hodekin. 
Tkiiit M/itiim, 


WUk Poriftdts 

zs. mi mh vdumi 

JonxICkauu Wilier Lock. SnmUkEdItim, 

Thomas Chalmsas. Mrs. Olipkint. S^tmi 
Edtitatu 

LANctmr Anoxxwes. R.L.Oii!ey. Smmi 

Hdtttifn* 

Augustikb on Cantaiaukv. R. L. Cotts. 

WiiiiAM Laud. W. H. Hutton. F0wrik 
hdih^ 

John Dokke. Augiutoi Jesiopu 
Thomas CiAMMtK. A. J. Masoo. 

I.ATIMK1. R. M. tad A. J. CiriylA. 
flisHor Buti-m W. a. Spooner. 


The Ubrary of DoYotioii 

With Intfodoctions wkI (where ncccmsary) Nolc* 
Small /W/ Srv, ehik^ is,; Uaikert is. mi ecu A pohms 


CoMrtssiONf or St. Auoustimk, The. 
maik tSdUi 0 m. 

laitTAttOH or CHNfiT, Tiiic Eiiktk KMtum. 
CmOATfAN VtAK, The. Fi/ih hJtiism, 
IVIA INNOCVlit ti M. Tkmi 

TmtiJtf The. Sttami 

Booh of Dt;VOTtONs» A. S«t^ EdtStam. 

SiWOtM Cali, to a Devout and H»>t.v 
lirt^A. 

OmMt TO EnniNtTT* A. 
fHKiii Vat, Tiau ThifdMditim. 

Oh tut Loth or Ocm. 

or Datio, Ths. 
tYiA AmrowcA* 
lkMM 3 or $0HQr» Tfife 

dSdi^ 

ilAOOMor COfiiotATioN mil tub SAUttS 
am f AmBiir A* 

]l)BlVOTBNil fiOH TUB AfOCBVMKAi 
ItffiittrAL CmtATy ttKi. 


IMotions or Sr. ANt».M« Tnk. 

Bishop W»tAo»*s Sac*a Pkivata. 

ttKACK AeouMDtm. to ttin Otirr or Sfii* 

NIWL 

I.vuA Sacka a Book of SneiMi VeraB 
AptaW k.dtftm. 

Day Book prom tim Saints and FATM«kf» 

A. 

LtTTUc Book op Hmavkhly WtinoH* A* A 
Selection from tke EiiBliih MyiikB 

LtOHT, tiPK, ind Lovt. A StInetInH bm 
Ike CeftoAA tlyHia. 

IrritooucTfoN to tna Dbvout Lmi, AH* 

Uttlb Flowkys or thb OiANitoo* Mniiit 
Sr. Francis and or mis fitAiii^ Tub 

Death aho iHHONTAtitB 

SriKfTOAi. OtifOE, Tim. TkkdXdiHm 

Duvortofis roN Evinv Dat ta tim WhiH 

AHO THE OmUT FlSTtVAtB 
PtlBCti RilFAtAf. 

Hoeab ItvnncAB., A thif fijNilc INwi Al 
WiHIh|a of ttjrtiki m 
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Utile Bookt on Ivt 

With wumy Iltustraiwm. Dimy i6m, 2S, net each velumc 

Eadi volume consists of about aoo pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustratioiis, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


AiMutKHT Pdatx. L. J Atlefu 

Art* or jAraN, Tmk* E. DtUoiu 
£dm<m. 

BooariATas. E« Almack. 

Bomcstu. Mary U IRoonor, 

BvRKK'jONta. F, dcLUk. Third EdiHm. 
CtLLfKt. R. 

CKRtsTua Sym 80USM« Mn. H. Jenner. 
Chkist im Arr. Mix. H. Jcnoer. 

CLAVi>a. Z. DiUon. 

CoKKTARUE. H. W. TompldiiR. Stcmd 
Edition, 

Corot* A. PolUmI and K* BirfistingL 
Early EtfCUSH WATaR-CotouR. C £. 

Ut^het, 

KwAMiiLa. Mrt. N. Dawnoti. Secmd Editijm. 
FMin>«Rtc Lrightor. A« Corkian. 

OfOROc RouNitir. G. pRstoru 
GrrekArt. aaWahm Fifth Kdithtu 


Grsuzr AND Boucher. £. F. PoDard. 
Holbbim. Mrs. G. Forttscue. 

Illuminated Manuscriets. J. W. Bradley. 
Jrwrllerv. C. Davenport. Second Editim^ 
John HornfRiL H. P. K. Skipioo. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. Secoftd 
Edition. 

Millet. N. Peacock. Second Edison.. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jamer. 
RAFHAiU A. R. Dr>‘hurst. Second Edit/m. 
Rodin. Murtel Ctolkowska. 

Turner. F. TyrreU-GnL 
Vandyck. M. 0 . Smallwood. 

Vkij^d^uez. W. WtlberCovoe and A. R« 
Gtlbeit. 

Watts. R. £. D. Sketchley. Second Edition. 


The UtUe Goides 


With many Itlustmitons by E. H* Nbw and other artists, and from photographs 
Smaii Ihdt Bio. ar, 6 d, mt mk illume 


The maiii features of theic Guides are (1) a handy and charmh^ form; (a) illus^ 
m»im horn f^ographs and by welbknown artisu j (3) good plans and maps; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is inteiei^ng in the 
Uituiil featuiesi hislory, aiduemogy, and architecture of the town or district treated* 


CAiiaatucui and m Cotumas. A. H. 

ThOBipOiL Third Mdiiinn^ koohed 
CUAMEit* Ulauos, Tiul £. £. BickfMll 
tmkm Tun. f* G. Biahsau 
tM OF Wtonti Tnu* O^CBach. 

Lokooim* thm Oiadki 

Uhhjrnnpmwm^tmu Sl»B*CA*Wt»dk. 


OaroRD and its Colleges. J. Weils. 
Tenth Edition* 

St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Oiikdu 

SMAKERptAta's Country, Sir B» C A* 
WindHL Fifth Edition* 

South Wai«l Q. W. and J. H, Wads* 
Tmtnj^ The. U* H. L. BtOot. 

WafTMiKRTES Asatv* G, fi* 

Second EditteeL 



i8 Methuen and Company Limited 

The Little Onidei—coetinuw/ 


BtttticsHfiil. F. G. Brabant. 
BtxKtKGKAMsiHKg. E. S. Roscoa. St<^ 

Cambridcishiik. J. C Cox. 

CwEiHiitB. W. M. Gallkhan. 

CoxxwAU. A. L Salmon. StcmdESii^ 
DiRmtiiSR. J. C, Cox. S^pmJ Sditt\M. 
Devox. S. Baring'GookL TAJnl 
Dossrr. F. R. Htath. Fmtrth 
Donaaii. J. £. Hodgkia. 

E&six. J.CCox. S*t0ml KdUhn. 
GtOirCESTXIttHtBK. J. C Cox. 

Hampshixc. j. CCot. 

HxxTrotoftiitxr. H. W. Tompkio^. 

Kssr. J. C, Cox. S tond EdUi*m, Rt^ 
wntttm. 

Rxiixt. C P. Crane. Sic«md EdiHtm. 

LKtcgaTtasMixB amo Rcttlaxo. A. Haney 
and V. B. Ooarther-Beymm. 

liiDOUcsn. J, B. Firtk 
MoNuoiTTfiSHiKK. 0. W. and J. H. Wade. 

NoaroLK. W. A. Untt. Third Edititn, 
Rnn'jJtd. 

NorrMAurroxaiiiRiL W. Dry. AreW 
EdiHmi, Rtmmd. 


*NoiiTHUMatXLAND. J. E. MottU. 
NoTTtNCKAMittiiKB. L. Gutlford. 
OxroRDSHittX. F. C. Brabant StttmiEdiii^ 
SiiaopsHiRi. J. £. Auden. 

SohitasBT. C. W. and J. H. Wade. TMmi 

AiA/itM. 

SrAproRDSKttK. C. MatcfieitL 
SorroLK. W. A. Dutt. 

Suaaifv. J. C Cox. Sec^md RdUUnt ifr- 

Sl'^kx. F. G, Brabant. Pattrik EdUknu 
WARwtCKSittta. J. C. Cox. 

WitTSMiBK. F. R. Heatb. Stcsmd EdUUm, 
VutKsntat, The East Rioikg. J. E. 
Month. 

VoRKSMIXR, Th» No^TH RjDtMG. J. £. 
Morrih. 

YoaxHMiitK, The Wear Ridikcs. J. E. 
MoaU y, id. ntt. 

BaiTTAKY. 3. Haring-Goakt. S^cmlEdttim. 
Koxmaxdt. C. Scudamore. Stccmd Editim 
Rome. C. G. EUaby. 

Sscav. F. H. jackiKw. 


The Little Ubmy 

With Inliodiiction, Notes, and l*hotogravure FronUiipitcci 
SmalJ PdfiSw, Kmh V^htme^ xs.(>d»m$ 


9dm* A urrtE book of ehoush 
lyrics. S^umiEdiiim. 

9m9m PRIDE AND PREjU- 

DICK, riwa I Vawj, 

KORTHANOER ABBEY. 

Bilti (YnUMftV THR ES.SAVS OF 
LORD BACm 

(Re iA THE INGOLDSBY 
m TWPMMMar. 


tEGEN] 


A UTTLE BOOK OF 


*^Sl^i$'osx TUntKMIm. 


mBST.ll".!*'’™’'" 


I worioTc 


--- SEtECriONS FROM 

THE WORJOToF william BUKE 


Btmw (0MHr|«> 


UVENCRa 7W 

THE ROMaNV rye. 

BMWiiUi|(l 0 B«rtL SKt.ECT10NS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. • 

niK ANTI jAwBtN: Witb tonia latat 
FoeoM hf 0«tOEi«E Caantito. 


OBvUt (i 
IKAH 


ABRAHAM 
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Hi* Littlt Library— 


OmM* tamiU). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

OTMhAW (RlAhArd). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

DmM aifaPilWl. PURGATORY. 
PARADISE 


Dwritr (OMTi*). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

DickUlMCbartM). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
OMktll iUn.% CRANFORD. Stamd 


HA«Ui0ni«(l»ilUUlUi). THE SCARLET 
LETTER* 

llttiUlki (JL W.). EOTHEN. SeamJ 


L 0 €ktr(r.). LONDON LYRICS. 

HmtU (Aa4f««>. THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

MltfidA (Mm). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Kolr(D.H.). MANSIEWAUCH. 
HMhoUCBawytrL A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 
8iiilUi(Hme«aBd iaoMi). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Btarnt Oaundm). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

TtmiyBOii (Ullrtd. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OK ALFRED, LORD TENNV* 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

VMihaa (Honrr). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

WotorhMiM (ElisobtUi). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Stvtutitmtk RAiti»m, 

WordiVorthCW.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS* 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) juui Oolorid|o (B. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Third Edition. 


The Little Qaarto Shakeepeare 

Edited by \V. J. CRAKt. With Introductions and Notes 

p0tt i 6 w. 40 I'lfi/umfs, I^eoikit^ pria ix. nti toik vohmi 
Makoganjt JKit*»hin^ Book Case, I ox. ml 


Miniatare Library 


Demy %lmo. L€atkir\ 2x. net eeuk volume 


EurKKAHOK: A Dialogue on Youth. Ed«rard 
FittOeraUl. 

EnwAKD, Lou) HsRataT OP CHERfeuRv, Tiia 
Lira or. Written by bimielf. 


PoLONit's; or. Wise Saw^ and Modem In* 
ikUnces.. Ederard FiuGeraki. 

T«k RuBAiVAT OP Omab KhavyAm. Edward 
FitilJerald. Ft/tk Edition, if. mtf* 


The Mew Library of Hedioine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Dem^ 8w 


Aim ANO Hralth. Ronald C. Macfie, 71.6/. 
oef* Seeomi Edition, 

Camr or tMt Ikiuv, Thk. F. Cavanagh. 
Soeond EJitien, yx. 6/. wf^. 

CwfLOMiN or THM Natiom, I'hit* The Right 
Hon. Sir John G^* Sexmd Edittoti, 
fo, 6d^ not. 

DattABiM or OcevrATtOM. Sir Thoa. Ohwr. 

Seesomt EdiHm 

D«vot AMO tm Divo Uamit* H. Saina* 
btiry« 


Fukctionai. Nervr Diseasks. A. T. Sclio* 
fie.*d. 71 . id. not. 

HviaRKKnp Mikd, The. Sir T. S. Oouuon. 
SUtk EditUm fi. &/. mot. 

iKrAMT Momtautv. Sir George Neuriaan. 

fi, td. mi. 

PftivEMTtoN or TuBEMcuLoats (COMsoair* 
tionX TifiL Arthur New«holtii«H loi. 61^ 
mt. Snirnd Editiom. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


The Nev Idbpuy ef Moilo 

Edited bf ERNEST NEWMAN. lUrntraUd* Demy 71. bd, ni 
J. A FalUd^MAiUand. Seemi 1 HAMoet. R. K Strehdieild. Seemd 


EdiimL 


Hugo Wolf. Emett Nttwttuui. 


Oiford Biolmphles 

t&utraUi, Fcttf, 8iw. Each vtlimu, tUtk, a/. f>d, tut; ieatAtr, y. €d. tut 


Dakte AuGMiim. 

Mitm. 


P»Cet Toynbct. /‘^tA 


OtiMiLAMO Satonakoul E. L. S. Hortburgb. 
SixtA Edtfjtnu 

lom Bovaio. ECS.CiUoa. 


Sir Walter Ralrich. 1. A Taylor. 
Erasmua K. ¥, H. Capey. 

Chatham. A S. MtDowtUl 
Canning. W. Aiion PbdHpi. 

Francois or PdNKLON. Vticooiii St Cyrtt. 


SeTen Plays 


HommioON, Tns. AOxRodytoThrtt Actw 
Araotd Beaactt TAs>d EmOmu 

Gibat AoTBirruRC. Ths. A Pky of Fancy in 
Foot Acta. Arnold Bennett. temrtkEdultm, 

MiLBarroNBA. Anold Beontit and Edward 
Knobtaiicb. 5 «mnM Edtt$m. 

Wars Cask, Tmb. 


/Va/, Stv. 3T. nei 

Ideal Husband, An. Oicar WBda. Aitiim 
Edftten^ 

Kismet. Edmd KooUaitcb. TAhd JSdf- 

it 0 m. 

Typhtion. a Play m Four Acta. Maldiior 
LcngyeL Efitflub Vcrdoa by Lauraiiot 
Irving. EdUim. 

George Playdctl. 


FLVtNG, All About. Gettroda Bacon. 
CoLFiMG Swing, Tnk. Baraham Hare. 

EAmriA EdiHm, 

^GntHAaTics. B. Scoit. 


Sport Series 

liiusiroied, Stv. si. nei 


*SxATiNO. A K, Crawfty 
Swim, How to. H K. AuslSit 
WuEtiTUNG. F. Longhunt. 


The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and K. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
IHmtfiUid^ Demy Btv 

IfHAM UNORK tMR SfORKA, A HlSTOtV OF. { VrrONA, A HtSTOEV Of. A M. Atjllft 
ClMSaUM.Ady. I xu.U.mt, 

Firvlia, a Hutorv or. W. Haywood, tai; 6/. ««r. 

The Weetmiatter Commentaries 

Gcaeni Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy Spe 


ECH oe titB Apoerui$f Tim. KdludbyA 
% iiRcibaa* SemmiA SdBHm. lor. Ad. 
mi* 

Warn Brnns ae Favl nw ArontiA to 
till CoRtiri^iii. Tint EditadbyH. L. 
Govdpt FlmHAMdiimi. 

Worn m A«k% Tutu Edkad W E. A 
m htmArnm if 0. A. 

Bern m tMtbos, fm EdSi«d by A If. 
Wmk* MballaiiaMSyFfaMWL lOtU 

^Ute or^ltofiicL^ Ttfi. SdM by H. A 


Boor or ORwisia, Tita EdBiA wlili Intio* 
doctloo and Nolt% by A It Diivar* Teem 
mtirn. 

AomtKme and OcwiiCTtoiMi ti mt 
SRVRNTff AND EtOHTl Coitidlli OF IHl 
Book or Otitiiiit A A Mm 1#, mt* 
Book or nti Fitomir l$Aiaii« Tj|ia> 
EclHadbyO.W.Wada» 

Book or Josy Titit Bdflad by A C A 
OtbMML Seemd Md^dtm* Al mt* 
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The 'Tonng’ Series 

lUuitrattd. Crmn 8 w 

Youna BoTAMirr. The. W. P. Westel! and Young Enoinebr, The. Hammond HalL 
CnS,Coap^, yt,6d^itti. Third Editim. 5 a 

VooBO CA«WTE.. The. CjtU H.tL ji. Natueaust. The. W. P. W«uB. 

Young EtacTRicUK, The. Hammond HaiU Young ORNiTHOt 4 Xii$T, Tub. W. P. WcstdL 
Svt»»d JSdtiioM, sf. 


Methaen’e ShiilinS Librspy 


F^afi, 8fV. 

All Things CoKsmuaso. G, K. Cbesicrton. 
BttT or Lah», The, Ediisd by E. V. Lucas. 
PluB The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
CHLHtjta Dickens. O. K. Cbesterion. 

CMARJItDKat ANO OTHBK PoBMN. Osuir 

Wilde, 

ChiteXl : Tb« Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G> S. Robertson. 

CONOiTiOH OF England, The. G F. G. 
Mastermao. 

Db PkoruKDis. Oscar \Yilde. 

Famous Wm, A Book or. W. Jenold. 

Fnom MiDSHtruAN to FibldMaksuai, 
Sir Etelyn Wood, F.ll., V.C 

llAavKiT Homk. £. V. Lucas. 

Hats AND TKB SaA. HiUirt BcUoc. 

Homb Ltrtt tH Francs. M. Betbam- 
Kdurifdt. 

HvBtBVi Thomas Hrnrv. P. Cbalmcrt* 

Mkdidl, 

IlkBAL H09BANt\ An. Oecar WtMe. 

tmotrAHai or attNo Earnest, Thb 
O ieRrWBda. 

llttttltTloitA. Oscar WlWe. 

Jmn Bom* Eiho or thb WA-KtBUfv. 

teAOr WollMlltMlItB's Fah. OlCtT Wilda. 

I d rt ’tw mOM A ShLT^MAMK llRaCtlAItT 

to m Oforff ttoiaoi Lovimer. 

^!?dy W.aOoUing* 


IS, net 

Lim OF Rorbkt Louis Stsven&on, The. 
Graimm Balfour. 

Little of Everything, A, E. V. Lucas. 

Ix>HD Arthur $Avile's CttiMB. Oscar WUde. 

I/>RK or THB HonkY‘Bex, Thb. Tickoer 
Edwardes. 

Man and the Univbrse. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Makv Macoalene. Maurice Maettrliiidc. 

Mirror of the Sea, The. J. Conrad. 

Old Country Life, S. Baniig*Gotild. 

Oscar Wildr: A Critical Study. Arthur 
Raneome, 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H. DitchdekL 

PiCKEO Comfany, a. Hilaire Belloc. 

Reason and Beuef. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Selected Poems. Oscar WBde. 

SEVASTOrOL, AND OTHER STOEIBS. LeO 
Tolstoy. 

SoaAL Enu and their Rbmedt. Leo 
Tobtoy. 

Some Letters of R, L. Stevenson. Sdected 
by Uoyd Osbourne. 

StiMTAHCE OF Faith, The. SiT OBvet 
Lodges 

Tennvion. a, C Beitioti* 

Tower of London, The, R, X>aYty, 

Two Admirals. Admiral John Moresby* 

Under Five REtoita Lady Dorothy HtvSQ, 

Vaiuma Letters. lb»heH LotibSleTmim, 

VtCAR OF MoRWiitmw, The. $. BuIiib* 
OoeM* 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Books for TraTollera 

Crpftm 6s. net task 

Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


Avon and Snakbspbar£^ Country, Tkb. 
A, G. Bradley. 

Black Forest, A Book op the. C. £. 
Hughes. 

Bretons at Home, The. F. M. GostUng. 
Cities or Ix>m»akov, The. Kdward Hution. 

Cities op Rouacsa and the Marche-s 
The. Edward Hutton. 

Cities op Spain, The. Edward Hutton, 
Cities op Umskia, The. Edorard Hutton. 
Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind. 

Eijypt, By the Waters op. S lx>rim<r. 

Florence and Northern Toscany, with 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Land op Paedons, THE(BrittanyX Anatolc 

ht Dm. 

Naples. Arthur H. Norway. 

Napuss RtviBEA, Ttfs. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, The. Horace 0. HutetnuMn. 


Norkolk Broads, The, W. A. Outt. 
Norway and ns F/oros. M. A. WylUe. 
Rhine, A IkioK op the. S. Baring^Gould. 
Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Round adout Wiltshire. A. 0. Bradley. 

Scotland of To^dav. T. F. Heodersoa and 
Francis Watt. 

Siena and SouTiirnw Tuscany, Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts or the Great City, The. Mrs, A. 
G Bell. 

Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
j. E. Vincent. 

Venice and Venktia. Edward Hutioo. 
Wa.vderer in FLoitp.,vcE, A. E. V. Lucas, 
Wanderer in Paris, A- E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Holland, A. E, V. Lucaa. 
Wanoerbr in London, A. K. V. Lucas. 
Wandeebr in Venice, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Some Books on Art 


Armovrer and mis Craft, Tmp. Charles 
iouliica. HlosCrated. XtyaJ i/a, 
mt. 

Am^ Ancirht and Mediryai. M. H. 
BuBcy. Illiuuated. Cranm kw. v< 

BatTisH School, The. An Anecdoul Guide 
to the Brttifit Paintert ami raiotlngs in the 
National (Gallery. £. V. Locaa. Ittut* 
trataL /ko/. Beuw w. mi. 

DteoEATtYt laoH Woke. From the xith 
to the xYiitth Century. Chaiks floidkea 

Feahceeco Guaww, G. A. 

SktoOMn. lltuOiaiad. 

/a as. UP/. 

luvtTtATtoHe Of Twi BooK Of Joa 
William Blake. Qtmria. £i ii. mi. 

ItAUAH ScoLrroiia. W, 0. Waien. tnus* 
imted. CpwmeinA p.6d,mi. 

Old FAanc. A. Bereiiatd Ryky. Hkiitnited. 

Omi HmiaBD UMnwmstem or pAtHrmo. 
WHhanlfttpodiiCtioAhyB.CWltf. IUuim 
tsitid. SmmiMdiikm toe«<kd 

mi. 


One Hundred Maaterpiecesdp Sculpture. 
With an Introduciion by G. F. H01. lilus. 
Uated. Dtmy 8tv. loi. 64. mi. 

Romney Folio, A. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Impariml i^aUd, ty,. 

mi. 

Royal Academy LaerviBi on Paintino. 
George Clausen Uluslrated. Crawm Imi. 
y.mt. 

Saints in Aar, The. Maigaret E. Tabor. 
lUustrated. Tiini MMiim, 
y. 64. mi. 

ScHOou op PAiirritfG. Mary ianw. IlHiw 
Iraied. Cr. lew. y. mi. 

Celtic Arr w Pagan and CNEtsTtANTiMit» 
j. R. Allen. Ili&rated. .fetomd Mdiifm. 
Otmfi low. ;a Ii^, mi. 

' Classics or Aar.* See page t j. 

* The CoNNomtuN'i Umav. StEpagi 14 * 

* UrtLE Booica cm Aat/ Setpage ly. 
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Some Books on Italy 


Etburia and Modern Tuscany, Old. 
M«ry L. Ouneron. lUostrattd. Stcmd 
Edition, Cr, %vo, 6«. ntt, 

Florrncx ! Hm History and Art to the Fall 
of the Repubiic. F. A. Hyett. Dtmy ix/o. 
6<4 n€f, 

Florbkcb, a Wanderer in. E. V. Lucas* 
lUfisirated. Stxth Edition. Cr. Son. 6x. 
mt, 

Florence and her Treasures. H. M 
Vaughan. Illusiratcd. /-Va/. 8tv. y. nxt 

Florence, Country Walks arout. Edward 
Huttwi. Illufttratcd. Second Edition. 
Fcai^, 8rv. jr. net, 

FlORENtS AND THE CltlFS OR NORTHERN 
Ti m ANY, WITH (JfVdA. E<l»fard Hutton. 
Illustrated. Third t.dUion. Cr Sts), ts. 

net, 

Lomraroy, The Cities or. Edward Hutton. 
lUttSirattd. Cr, Bt’o. 6f, net. 

Milan under ruE SroarA, A Hij^toky or. 
C^Ib M. Ady. liiuslrated. /Je/iijr Siv. 
tos. hd, net. 

Narles . Past and Prtaent. A. H. Norway 
lUustiaied. Fourth Edition, Cr. Stvt. ts. 

not 

Narlis Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, Srw, 6s, 

not 

KAftES AND Southern Italy. £. Hatton. 
lUttitraiod. Cr, 8w. 6t, net, 

Perugia, A History or. William Hcywood 
Ittuitrated. Priw/Srv. lu, 6d. met. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Thi»’d 
Edttiom, Cr, 8rw. 6r. net 

Romaona and the Marches The Cities 
or. Edward Hutton. C>. Sew. Or. net, 

Rome or the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Rthal RofSt Barker. Oemy Sew. tar. 6d, 

not 

Rome. C C», ElUhy. lUuslrated. Smedi 
PoH 8m, Ctethf to,6d,net: ientkoOt y, 6d. 
noi* 

SictLY, F. H. Jackson. Illottrated. SmeUi 
Pott 8no, Clothe u, id, mi ; teedhor^ y, 6d, 
mi, 

SiCttY: Tha New Winter Retort. DoueUs 
Sk^. inoattatad. Stemd KdSHon, Cr, 
Ima f«* met 


SiKVA AND Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Socond EeUtion. Cr, 
8oa. &L not 

Umbria, The Cities or. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition, Cr, 800. 6s, 
net 

Venice and Venrtia. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s, net. 

Venice ov Foot. H. A. DouElas. Illos* 
trated. Second Edition, bor, y,net, 

Venice and her Treasures. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Fcap, 800, $s, net, 

Verona, A History or. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demji^oo, i2s,6d,mt, 

Dante and his Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Demy Sew. m. 6d, net 

Dante Alighieri : His life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated* Fourth Bdi* 
tion, Cr, Sto. $s, net. 

Home Lire in Italy. Una Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Demy 
tor. 6d. net, 

Lakeh or Northern Italy, The. Richard 
Bagoi. Illustrated. Socond Editiom, Fcny. 
drvA 5#. mt, 

Loren to the Macniricent. E. L S. 
Horsburgb. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Demy 800, mt 

Medici I^iresThb. H. M. Vaughan. Illtis* 
trated. Demy 800. ty,net, 

St. Catherine or Siena and her Times. 
By the Author of' Mdlte. Mori.' Illustrated 
Second Edition, Demy Soe. yr. 6d, mt, 

\ S, Francis or Asshi, The Lives or. 
Biother Thomas of CeUno. Cr. 80a 5r. 
mt. 

SAvoNAROijt, Girolamo* H. U S. UonhitfEli. 
illustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr, 
y. not 

Skies Italian: A Little Breviary for Tm* 
vellenb Italy, Ruth $. Phelpi. F€eiF,8m, 
%t, not, 

Unitbo Italy. F. M. Underw'ood. Domy 
Sew. tot. 6d, not. 
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Methuen and Company Liuiteo 


Part III.—A Selection of Works of Fiction 


UmmI (B. WMy, SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHBK. Fmrtk BHttum. Cr, 
Sw. t$, 

I KNOW A MAIPEN. rW 
Cr, Sop. 6t, 

THE IHVlNaBLE AMELIA; or. Tmi 
Fotirm AovsirrviiSiS. TMsrd kAihm, 
Cr, Snp. iid, 

THE GLAD HEART. FlfikEdthm, Cr, 
Sop. S«. 

OLIVIA MARY. Eomrtk EJUml Cr. 

km. 6r. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. StcrntdSdi/am, 
Cr. 1^ kt. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. Tkird EdHim, 
Cr, 8»P, kM. 

the curious AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
lOHN SPARRO>^ Bart.; p*. Tim 
Proqrrsa OP AH Opkn Mino. Sformi 
Sdtttm, Cr Sop. tt. 

BsUse (HA EMMANUEL BURDEN. 
MERCHANT lUiutnMd. 

/iow. Cr, fm 6 s 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Tkirtf 
JSdthm, Cr, km 6 s, 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Bdtitm Cr, Bm 6s, 

THE PASSPORT. AwM EsMtm, Cr, 
Sop» Ar* 

ANTHONY OTTHBERT Em^kEdHtm 
Cr, Sop. 6f. 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr.Bm. 6s, 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVA(.LE. Tksrd 
Editim, Cr.km 6s, 

DARNELEY PLACE. kfcMd Editm, 
CnlM. 6$. 


mska 0L C.% THE tXINELY QUEEN. 

ThEdMddhm. Cr,6m 6s, 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. TkM EdiHms, 

Cn6m. 6i. 

THt OEKTLSMAK ADVENTURER. 

nirdEdUkm Cr.km* 6$. 
tm HIGHWAYMAN. TkM EdOim 
<Sv|wi 4i. 


(M, THE EROOM* 
HbniMRd. Cr. 

CK$m 4f. 


Bmastt (AraM4)b CUVUANGER. 
Tmtfftk Editim, Cr,%m 6t. 

HILDA LKSSWAYS. Etgkik MdHim 
Cr,km 6s, 

*THESE TWAIN Ermrik EdiHm, Cr. 
im 6s, 

THE CARD. Tkirtwdk Edshm Cr.6m 

6s, 

BURIED AUVE. SijUk MdUim, Cr. 
Sop. &I. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Tkird 
Edstism. Cr, Sopw 6i. 

THEMATADOR OF THE FIVRTOWNR 
SrtntdSdiihm. Cr.6m 6$. 

THE REGENT: A Prvs Towm Smv ikr 
AoTBirrm tif Lonbon. EmiAEsmm. 
Cr. 6m 6s. 

THE PRICE or LOVE. EmsHk EMEm 
Cr. Sop. 6$, 

WHOM COD HATH JOINED. A Mw 
EdsHm, Cr.hm, 6s, 

A CREAT^MANs A Fiolip SmmAk 
MdUim. Cr. 6m 6t, 

ammq.S.i, WMiAOmaMnim 

Day. SmsSmikMimm CKm 4a 


■warwus 8?s s 

..fi lm YfaH^ryt ii i yRRtA - ElMMMm 


■waiwarAL'SfKV! 

mnu^ pasty, imssm^ 

CTk oWA Sfc 
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UUOS'S LOVERS. nMBHIltm. Cr. 

ttt. it. 

THE ADVENTURES OT DR WHITTV. 
Cr, 8c^. 6#. 

GOS$AIIKIt FrrniJkSmm. Cruder, 6i, 

i«mi (ItoHwto). I Witt MAINTAIN. 
NmdkEdkim , Cnh / a , 6r. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. SwtniA 
Cr,^ U, 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third EiUtpn. 
Cr, tim* Af. 

THE QUEST or CtORY. TJurdEditim, 
Cr, 6t, 

GOD AND THE KING. SixiA £Jtiu»i. 
Cr, Sira. Ai. 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGtAND Third 
Sdmrn, Cr,^, ts 

PRINCE AND HERETIC Tktfd Kdiftm, 
Cr.$m, As, 

THE CARNIVAL OP FtORKNXE. Fi/^A 
£dif/m, Cr,9tHK 6s 

MR. WASHINGTON. TUrdAdi/nm. Cr. 
8r^ At, 

EECAUSR OF THESE THINGS. Third 
Mdiitm, Cr.Awk At, 


jSf^i 


litrlMit THE 
aOtOftN BARRIER. Tktrd Sddirm, 
Cr, 9 m. At, 

FORtORN ADVENTURERS. Stcmd 
Mdiiim, Cr.9m, At, 


THE FLYING INN. 
FMrihMtUam, Cr.AM, At, 

OMUMilliiMllV THESRCRETAGENT: 
^ A BlNrur Fauc. /WmYA SdUtrm, Cr, 9 m , 
At* 

ABETOFSIX. FmtHk&diiiM, Cr.Am, At. 

UNDER WESTERN EYES. Stimd Adi. 
i Cr,9M, At, 


VtCtORV; An iMLAMU Tala F^A 
Mmrn, Cr.Ant. At, 

OlAiiCK. muksmm. c^im. «>. 

SALLY. AwfS 

Cr.tm. it, 
tdUrr MAMIBD. im MNm- Cr. 

JA/AlAAMtUm. Cn9m, At, 




OF TWO 
MdiAktt, Cr 


VENDETTA; OA Ti« Stow or oxm Fon- 
GOTTBK. TAttiy-uemd SdiHmt. Cr.Ut. 
At, 

THELMA; A Noswcoian Fftoiccss. 
Frrfjf'Hxik EdUum, Cr, Sow. At, 

ARDATH: Tms Story or k Dcao Self. 
Twtntp'Stctmd Edttwn, Cr, So^. At, 

THE SOUL or LIUTH, Eightunth 
Bditum, Cr. 9 m, At, 

WORMWOOD: A Draha or Paru. 
T'wtntutk Bdithtu Cr. Sen. As, 

BARABBAS: A Dream or tmb Worlo^s 
Tragedy. Forif^tigiuk BdUwn, Cr, 9m, 
At, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Sixittik 
Edittan, Cr, 9m, At, 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Fi/Utmtk 
Edtitm, i9itt Tktutmmd* Cr, 9m, At, 

TEMPORAL POWER: A Study ih 
Supremacy. Stcamd Sd/Hrm, isath 
Thtuutnd, Cr, 9m, At, 

GOD'S GOOD MAN; A Sqiple Iuivs 
Story. EtrhUttUk EdtUtm, t^tk Tkm. 
smmd, Cr, Sew. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS: The Tcagroy or a 
Quiet Lire. Stemtd Edtiim, twoik 
Tkmtmmd, Cr, 9m. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Tkirfy.mMd 
Edittm, Cr, 8m. 6s. 

BOY: ASicrtcm. TkiriutUkSdiiim. Cr, 
lew. 6r. 

CAMEOS Fl^tmUk Edihm. Cr, 9m, 
At, 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edr 
tim, Cr, 9m. At, 


UAdkm t.>* lochinvar. iiw 

trAtwd. Fffik EdHitm, Cr, 9m, At, 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Sttmtd 
EditSm, Cr, 9 M, At, 


DoflKtlrAsOBMUiO* ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. TtM^Editim, Cf.Sm. 6s. 


THE GREEN GRAVES 
OFBAy^OV^E. F^kEdht^ Cr, 
9 m, At. 




U4 0.10b A UOTHKR'S SOM. 
Cr. !■» <«. 


_IK VARYIMG 

MOODS. jihiHmFkJUUim. Ct.Im. «i. 

HILDA STKArrORD uA THS flBMlT. 
MAP. TMcpA mam, 0v 

(Ml Sa 

IMttmAY. ATASWNMk Cr.Mw. <fc 
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Hichtoi (Hobwt). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. SkmI SJitun. 
Cr 8jw». d#. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. 

/•'Jitiim, Cr. %tKK 6j. 

FEl.l.X: Theke Ykaks in a Like. mtA 

iutiiiim, Cr 0 tv. 6i. 

THE WOM \N WITH THE KAN. 
fuititm, Cr. w. 

BYEVVAYS. CV. 8n^. d». 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. rurmfy 
Ji/tA hdtitcfM. tUu>tratctI i f. hiK fy* 

THE C\LL OF THE ULOOD. AW/i 

<- r. tL\K fa. 

UVRUARY SHELF. StianJ Cr. 

%zv. yt. (>J> 

THE DWEl LERON THE THRESHOLD. 

C r 8r\». 64. 

THE WAY OF AMIIITION. Ft/fA Ui- 
Ua%. Cr. iiMf. 6j. 

Mo^ (knthcnr), A CHANGE OF AIR 
.\utA Ai/i/XiPN. Cr. Sr^. fa. 

A .MAN OF MARK. StvenfA FJith*. tr. 

&v. dj. 

THE CHRONICLE.S OF COUNI .\N 
fUNIO. Sixik C>. fttv. ii. 

PHROSO. Ula^lrated. Sint A Fjaun. Cr. 

di. 

SIMON DALE. lUtutniciL StniA 

tr. Zc4>. fa. 

THE KINGS MIRROR- fifth Uitwn. 
Cn 

QUISANTfe. F»mnkF^ithm. C>. tw. <a. 
THE DOLLY DIAIXXJUES. tV. Stv. U. 

TALES or TWO PEOPLE. rW 
Cr, $60. 6 kf. 

A servant of the public IUuv 

IfikUML Fmtrih FrJitum. Cr. ftfv. ta. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fanrth 
KMtum, Cr. %tf$. <l 4 . 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Tkirxl Fdt- 
Cr, 64. 

A VOUNO MAN’S YEAR- Sttfmd Edition, 
Cr.te#. 61. 

(W, W-V MANY CARCfOKS. 
TAhijfdAitrd Edtttrm^ CV. %•* dr/. 
Ak> ISml/nifd In croloor. /V*|r 
7«. A/, mi* 

SEA URCHINS. SiwnimniA EdUinn, Cr* 

y. fid. 

A MASTER or CRAFT. IttiirtrtiwL 
TimtkEMiim* Cr.km* ^*()d. 


I LIGHT FREIGHTS. lUin^tnUtd. Etimnli 
I FJtiU*H. Cr. Btv. y. 6 d. 

I THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. 7 Vv .//4 

I Fdtium. Cr. 8tM. y. 6d. 

AT.SUNW'ICH KiRT. lltu»trsaed. Ktemnih 
Adittifm, Cr. 8xv, y (a/. 

DI\I.STONE LANE. lUuwmttd. Eii’AtA 
JuiifiAfit. Cr. &tv. ys. (ki. 

CHH) CRAFT. n!uartrii(« 4 . Fi/tA Editttm. 

t r. 54, 6*/. 

I HE 1 \I)y OF I HE BARGE. lUuMMtcd. 
XtntA htiititm. C r fd. 

SA1.1 M AVEN. lUuMraicd. / Abtt f.MtUm 
tr, S.i*. 34, 6t/. 

>AnORS' KNOT.s. IHuMnitciL Fi/ik 
LJific*n. Cr. y, td» 

>HORT CRUISES. TAint Editint Cr. 
i-.a. y. (kt. 

K.nllBMUX THE WILD OLIVE, TAtrd 

t r. Btif. tf. 

IIU. .STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
fomrtK hJitian. i p. 8«v. df. 

I HE WAY HOME. Stt^nd Bdithn. Cr. 
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AVxv*/A jF<6Vi€MU if, (ww O. 
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1 Stutnd HdtUifm. ( p.hpa. bt. 
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' TURTLE. Si< .d Cr. 
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; Walls (M. o x PEAI.HV. TAini Fdifidn.^ 
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